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INTRODUCTION 


Duplicate bridge will eventually become our national pas- 
time; but, strangely enough, less than 2,000,f)00 of our 
15,000,000 bridge players have participated in duplicate 
bridge games. Tlu* reason for (his is that duplicate equipment, 
directions for playing the game, and a book to help people 
play duplicate bridge well, hav<; never been made available 
to the general public. 

d’hc American (lontract bridge League conducts duplicate 
bridge tournaments throughout (he country, but these have 
been for a lir.iiteu I'limber of people. From now on, the work 
of the League and its many branches must widen interest in 
duplicate. I'or example, e\eiy industri.d plant in the country 
should find duplicate bridge a necessary part of its recreation 
programme. Nothing will bring management and labour in 
closer contact than an evening at dui)lica(e bridge. When 
Mary Smith, the girl in the c afeteria, sets the superintendent 
three tricks at three no-trump, there will be no scurrying to 
appear busy on her part xshen he enters the cafeteria. They 
will greet each other with a smile, and she will probably say: 
‘Have you been bidding m.tny nn-irumps lately?’ 

Lhere is another re.isou why duplicate bridge will become 
the nation’s pastime. It can be played by young and old 
alike. \'outh will aKwiys be introducing new elements into 
the game. .Xge will always have the advantage of years of 
experience. We may lose our health or limbs, but our minds 
remain keen and eflicient. We all have a desire to remain in 
competition and tournament bridge gives us that oppor- 
tunity regardless of age. 

After World War I, bridge became immensely popular. 
Realizing the public’s need of proper standardization of 
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INTRODUCTION 


bidding and play, Ely Culbertson published many books on 
contract bridge. In association with bridge, Culbertson’s 
name is known to evciyone in the United States. It is logical 
that the leader of the millions who took up bridge after the 
last war should now provide the means for those same players 
to become duplicate-minded. 

There are many differences between duplicate bridge and 
rubber bridge, as Culbertson brings out throughout this book. 
There are also many opportunities for good bids and plays 
which the rubber-bridge player never encounters. Culbert- 
son has the proper background for explaining these bids and 
plays. He has been an outstandingly successful tournament 
player himself, and he has also sought the ad\'icc of other 
successful tournament players. With his experience as a 
bridge writer, he is without doubt the person best qualified to 
provide the general public with a book on duplicate. 

WlLMAM E. McKeNNKY 
Executive Secretary 
Anitiican Contract Bridge Leaff^ue 
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AUTHOR’S FOREWORD 


Hardly a decade ago duplicate bridge was the exclusive 
property of a handful of enthusiasts. Very few clubs could 
scare up enough players for even a monthly duplicate bridge 
game, and duplicate in the home was almost unknown. To- 
day there is scarcely a town in the United States which does 
not have its regular duplicate bridge game and duplicate 
bridge in the home has become a commonplace. Almost any 
bridge player who develops more tlian an average interest 
in the science of the game turns sooner or later to duplicate, 
and once h'' hiis tried the game he usually becomes an 
addict. 

Of course, 1 do not intend to take sides in any argument 
which may develop between the rubber-bridge and duplicate- 
bridge adherents; 1 count both games as my principal hob- 
bies. The fact remains that at legist two million people in the 
United States play duplicate bridge, and that this form of the 
game has achieved popularity almost as rapidly in Great 
Britain. 

It is the serious bridge players who do most of the reading 
of the literature of the game, and these are the duplicate- 
bridge players. Yet, almost incredibly, duplicate bridge has 
scarcely any literature of its own. Gompared with the thou- 
sands of volumes on regular contract bridge, there is one 
full-length book and a few pamphlets on duplicate bridge. 
There are also a few books on how to conduct a duplicate- 
bridge game — that is, how to act as a tournament director — 
but this is a subject in which the duplicate player is seldom 
interested. Therefore, what written advice he can get on 
duplicate-bridge bidding and play must be taken from books 
which were written primarily from the standpoint of rubber 
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author’s foreword 

bridge and which usually devote no more than a short and 
reluctant chapter to duplicate tactics. 

In this book I have tried to repair that lack by giving a 
comprehensive picture of the objectives and tactics of dupli- 
cate bridge. 

Realizing that most duplicate-bridge players are relatively 
advanced as compared to the average casual bridge player, 

I have written this book on the assumption that the reader 
already knows the fundamental principles of the game of 
bridge. Nevertheless, I have reviewed many basic points 
which are often neglected or misunderstood. 

In addition, I have included a description of the mechanics 
of playing duplicate bridge, and advice for running simple 
games at home and in clubs, for those bridge players who are 
not yet experienced at duplicate but who wish to become so. 

I wish, as always, to express my gratitude to Josephine 
Culbertson and Albert II. Alorehead, both of whom are un- 
excelled as bridge players and analysis, and who are editors 
of all my books. On this difficult subject I have also drawn 
heavily for advice on Richard L. Frey, one of the greatest 
tournament players of all time and one of my favourite part- 
ners of other years. My principal associate, Alphonse Moyse, 
Jr., has also been an editor of this book and his advice and 
assistance have been invaluable. I wish to thank Charles H. 
Goren, Helen Sobel, Lee Hazen, Alfred P. Sheinwold and 
others for their advice on questionable points, and William 1^. 
McKenney for his introduction. 

I am indebted for permission to reprint the laws of dupli- 
cate to Mr. McKenney, chairman, and the members of the 
National Laws Commission, and especially to Geoffrey Mott- 
Smith, secretary of that commission, who prepared the draft 
of those laws for publication in this book. 

Ely Culbertson 
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CHAPTER 1 


WHY DUPLICATE BRIDGE IS POPULAR 

The original purpose of duplicate play was to settle argu- 
ments. Duplicate was first played in i8f)7, when contract 
bridge had never «»’*• tlrcamed of and its ancestor, 

whist, was the big gi 

Kvery human being who ever sat down at a bridge table 
thinks he is a better player than he actually is. There are no 
exceptions to this; none. The same was true in the days of 
whist. But e%er) olaver has immemorially had difficulty in 
proving he is as good as he says or thinks he is. If he has a 
winning streak, others will say he is just lucky; if he has a 
losing streak, no one can be prevailed upon to believe it was 
all due to the terrible cards he held. 

So, back in i8j7, a man named Henry Jones, who later be- 
came famous as a w'hist authority under the name Cavendish, 
sought a way to pro\’e relative superiority at the game. He 
pitted four recognized good players against four who were 
thought to be quite poor. Thirty-three hands were dealt and 
then duplicated with other packs of cards. The two foursomes 
sat and played, each side holding the same cards so there 
could be no luck of the deal. The good players won eleven 
tricks more in the thirty-three deals than did the poor players. 
That was considered sufficient proof that duplicate whist 
would demonstrate the superiority of the good player, and the 
game has been played from that time on, eventually becom- 
ing duplicate bridge. 

To-day, an argument between two bridge players is much 
more likely to end at the rubber-bridge table than in a dupli- 
cate match. People have learned that skill predominates in 
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WHY DUPLICATE BRIDGE IS POPULAR 

rubber bridge as much as it does in duplicate, and no one 
pays much attention to the loser crying about his bad cards. 
Yet duplicate has grown to its greatest popularity. 

Advantages of Duplicate Bridge 

What is the appeal of duplicate bridge? 

For one thing, it is a peerless diversion. By playing in a 
duplicate game one has an evening’s entertainment in the 
company of other people, and at less cost than many moving 
picture shows. 

Another thing duplicate bridge does is to make possible the 
ranking of bridge players. In local, sectional and national 
tournaments sponsored by the American Contract Bridge 
League, people who are proud of their bridge skill can com- 
pete for championship titles and thus prove how good they 
are. At most six people can play in a rubber-bridge game 
(counting cut-ins), so a player may have his bridge accurately 
rated only by playing duplicate bridge in a tournament in 
which dozens or hundreds of other players may compete. 

The up-and-coming player, who wants the enjoyment and 
experience of meeting the finest players in the world, finds 
his only opportunity to do so through duplicate bridge. Hav- 
ing attained a fair degree of proficiency, he can enter tourna- 
ments and sit at the same table with all the noted experts he 
has heard about. He could not do this otherwise without en- 
gaging in a rubber-bridge game in which he would probably 
be outclassed at the start at least, and in which the slakes 
would be high enough to make his education costly. 

And, perhaps most important of all, duplicate bridge is the 
finest of all teachers. The casual bridge player does not always 
remember the hands he has played. In duplicate bridge he 
need not remember them; they are all pre.scrvcd intact so that 
he may look at them and study them after he has played them. 
Thus he can draw conclusions as to what he might have done 
for greater profit, and when the same type of hand comes up 
again he will know better. A further advantage comes from 
the fact that in a duplicate game he can compare his methods 
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A PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION 

with those of other players, and often of more experienced 
players, who held the same cards. This, too, is impossible in 
rubber bridge; no one else ever holds precisely the same hand 
in precisely the same circumstances. Moreover, when a player 
thinks about a hand after it has been played at rubber bridge, 
he may forget the position of vital cards. At duplicate there 
is no need to remember, since all the cards of every hand have 
been preserved. 


A Practical Demonstration 

The world is full of people of a purely pragmatic turn of 
mind, people who have difficulty absorbing theories but who 
can be both convinced and enlightened from seeing the actual 
effect of one method as against another. Duplicate games 
have taught some of these people things about bridge they 
would never have learned (or would never have believed) if 
they had played nothing but rubber bridge. The outstanding 
example, because it is the simplest, may be found in a hand 
like this: 


East dealer 

Neither side vulnerable 

♦ 0.7 4 3 

♦J9863 

♦ 0*0 2 

4 A2 

4 K 106 o 

♦ O 2 

♦ .1 7 3 


N 

W E 
S 


♦ 9 

¥ AQ983 

♦ A 10 C) 

♦ A 654 


The bidding: 


East 

¥ 


♦ KJ 10885 

¥J4 

♦ K 74 
4 K 8 


Soi'TH West 

*♦ 4¥ 


North 

? 


There are thousands, even millions of bridge players who 
could never be persuaded to bid four spades on the North 
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WHY DUPLICATE BRIDGE IS POPULAR 

hand in a rubber-bridge game. It is quite obvious that North- 
South would be likely to go down two tricks, whereas East- 
West will score only 1 20 points by making four hearts, since 
they are not vulnerable. To many players it appears that 
North will lose 300 if he bids four spades, and only 120 if he 
passes. 

However desperately one might have argued with such 
players that by bidding four spades they could prevent East- 
West from scoring a game worth at least 300 points, in addi- 
tion to the i20-point trick-score, the arguments are unavail- 
ing. Even some very respectable bridge players scoffed at 
sacrifice bidding, calling it ‘flag-flying’. Being unable to 
understand the theory behind bidding, they refused to be 
lieve that certain contracts had an invisible value which, 
though not scored immediately, was nevertheless real. 

But when these players learned to play duplicate bridge, 
the practical results of such questions were set squarely and 
emphatically before them. They learned that if they passed 
in such a situation and on such a hand, their East-West 
opponents would immediately get not only the 120-point 
trick-score but also the ‘invisible’ 300-point value of the non- 
vulnerable game, and that the East-West score would be 420 
points. But, they would learn, if North did bid four spades 
and was doubled. East- West could get only 300 points. So the 
North player who passed over four hearts would find himself 
with a bad score in comparison to other North players who 
bid four spades.^ 

This being the proof of the pudding, all our pragmatists 
promptly adopted the sacrifice bidding which they had pre- 
viously dismissed so scornfully as flag-flying, and carried the 

^ The four spade bid by North might give him even more convincing 
proof of its efficacy if East decides to bid five hearts, which cannot be made 
against proper defence. Dummy will win the spade opening, and after 
drawing two rounds of trumps East will trump a spade to strip the hand. 
Then East will lead the ace of clubs and if South carelessly plays low on 
it. East will throw South in on the second club lead and make the con- 
tract, since South must lead a diamond or a spade. But if South is on his 
toes he will drop the club king under the ace and now East must lose 
his two clubs and a diamond. (East could camouflage his plan better by 
leading to the club ace at trick two, but South shoul^llftxlrbf>fju|^king.) 
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CORRECTING BAD HABITS 

same principle with them to the rubber-bridge table, to the 
vast improvement of their play. 

Correcting Bad Habits 

In addition to demonstrating in a practical way such 
aspects of bridge theory as this, duplicate play forces a player 
to look out for and to correct bad habits wliich pass unnoticed 
in a rubber-bridge game because they are so seldom costly 
there. It is often impossible to prove the superiority of one 
line of play over another in rubber bridge; in duplicate, if 
you play a hand one way and go down and all the others 
choose another line and make it, you will at least suspect that 
you may have overlooked something. An opportunity for a 
sound or even a brilliant play may go unnoticed at rubber 
bridge because, as it happens, only an extra trick and not the 
(.ontract is at stake. In duplicate bridge, that overtrick will 
not be unimportant. By failing to get it (or to keep the oppo- 
nents from getting it) you may get a poor score; finding that 
you have a poor score you will examine the cards to see what 
you did wrong; and out of this may come experience on 
which you can draw to your advantage in some future hand 
and at some more important contract, whether in duplicate 
or in rubber bridge. 

For all these reasons, as well as because the game is fun, it 
pays to learn and to play duplicate bridge. To win at dupli- 
cate, however — and who does not want to win? — it is not 
enough to be an adequate rubber-bridge player. In many re- 
spects duplicate has its own technique, which differs from the 
technique of rubber bridge and must be understood before 
the duplicate player can hope to have a good match-point 
score. These points of duplicate technique will be dealt with 
in the succeeding chapters of this book. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE MATCH-POINT DUPLICATE GAME 

Most duplicate bridge games are contests for pairs. The 
winner is determined by the match-point scoring system. 
Other forms of duplicate play will be treated separately; for 
the time being only pair contests with match-point scoring 
will be considered. 

While the mechanics of duplicate bridge is fairly well 
known to most players, there arc several fundamentals of the 
game whose purposes and workings are not clearly under- 
stood even by many experienced players. Therefore it will be 
well to review these. 

In a duplicate game, two pairs sit down at each t.iblc just 
as they would in a rubber-bridge game. On th e table in front 
o f them th ere are one or more duplicate boards, containing 
t^e bridge h ands they will play in that round. Elach duplicate 
boar d contains four pock^, <^e _f^ each player, ^d each 
pocke t holds the thirteen-card hand of the player nearest it. 
The players take their hands out of these pockets and bid as 
t hey wo uld in an ordinary bridge game. Then the opening 
lead is mad e, the dummy is put down, jm^he cards are 
play ed ;( bur instead of tossing them into the centre and gather- 
ing them up i n tricks ji bach player merely shows the card he is 
leading or playing , a nd then turns it over on the table in 
front of him . This permits each han d to be returned to its 
pocket inta ct, so that players in future rounds will hold 
exaedy the same card s. When the play is co mpleted and the 
result is agreed u pon, t he score of tha t deal is recorded. 

When two or three boards have been played, according to 
the terms of the game, the players change tables, meet other 
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SCORING THE DUPMGATE GAME 

pairs, and play other boards. There are various systems for 
circulating the players and the boards from tabic to table, so 
that each pair will meet as many other pairs, and play as 
many different boards as possible. 

The purpose of duplicate bridge is to compare the results 
of one pair with the results of other pairs who held precisely 
the same cards. The greater the number of these comparisons, 
the better test of skill the game will provide. 

The true meaning of the word ‘comparison’ and the method 
of scoring must be clearly understood, for they best illustrate 
the basic objective of duplicate bridge. 


Scoring the Duplicate (iame 

When the players at the tables set down their score for each 
board, they usually do so on a ‘travelling score slip’.^ 

When t he score has been written down, the travelling score 
slip is folded and stuck in a pocket of the duplicate boa rd. 
Thus it will travel from ftabic to tablctwith the board,] and 
will eventually comprise a record of a if me scores made by all 
the pairs who played that particular board. 

Each pair playing in the game is identified by a pair num- 
ber, and on the travelling score slip is entered the number of 
the pair which held the North-South cards in the deal, the 
number of the pair which held the East- West cards in the 
deal, and a record of the score made. 

Before examining the travelling score slip closely, consider 
the following deal. This deal occurred in a duplicate game in 
which there were sixteen pairs — eight tables. The deal was 
played eight times in all — once at each table, and once by 
each pair. Here arc the cards: 


* In all large tournamcnls, and in some informal duplicate games, the 
score of every hand is recorded on a separate slip, called a ‘pick-up slip*, 
which the tournament director collects and enters on a recapitulation 
sheet (‘recap sheet") which will eventually show all the results of all the 
pairs in the game. The practical effect is exactly the same as when the 
travelling score slip is used. 
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THE MATCH-POINT DUPLICATE GAME 


North-South vulnerable 


♦ «09 
V 105 
^ 10 8 4 

♦ J865 


4 


♦ K8543 
VKQ862 

♦ 73 

♦ Q 


2 


N 

W E 
S 


♦ A Q J 6 2 

¥AJ73 

♦ A5 


♦ 

♦ 


7 

94 

K. 0 , J 9 8 2 
A 1093 


Study of this deal reveals the fact that North-South have 
all the best of it in the cards they hold. North-South, at their 
best contract, can make a small slam — six spades. East- West 
must lose two tricks in hearts and one trick in each of the 
other suits, so at best they can make a contract of two-odd in 
one of the minors. 

The deal will be played eight times. Eight different pairs 
will hold the North-South cards; eight other pairs will hold 
the East-West cards. It will be proper, then, to compare the 
results of all the East-West pairs who play the hand. If one 
North-South pair bids six spades and makes it, and another 
North-South pair stops at four spades and makes it with two 
overtricks, it is obvious that the former pair has obtained a 
better result from precisely the same cards, and that the 
former pair is entitled to a better rating on the board. Simi- 
larly, if one East-West pair permits its opponents to play at 
four spades and make a vulnerable game, whereas another 
East-West pair sacrifices by bidding five diamonds and goes 
down three tricks, not vulnerable, it is obvious that the latter 
pair has held its loss to a minimum and deserves a better score 
than the former pair. 

Note that the play of this deal, and the play of any deal in 
duplicate bridge, produces two entirely different sets of com- 
parisons. It would obviously be unfair to compare the score 
made by a North-South pair which holds good cards with the 
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ENTERING THE SCORE 

score made by an East-West pair which on the same deal 
holds poor cards. 

Entering the Score 

Now observe the travelling score slip illustrated below. It 
records the results of the deal you have just examined. 



































THE MATCH-POINT DUPLICATE GAME 

TJic top line says ‘Travelling Score (Mitchell or Howell)’. 
'I'hc ‘Mitchell’ and ‘Howell’ movements are two different 
methods of conducting a duplicate pair tournament. They 
will be described in Chapter XIII. For the time being it is 
not necessary to consider them; tlie scoring is the same in 
both. 

The next two lines indicate that the North player must keep 
the score and that he should remember to enter the pair 
number of the East-West pair against whom he has played. 
Every time the board is played, the result is entered on the 
line corresponding to the pair number of the North-South 
pair. 

Thus, the line numbered i indicates that the North-Sou<h 
Pair I played against East-West Pair i6, and North bid six 
hearts. Six hearts is an inferior contract — it cannot be made 
against a diamond opening. Actually, North went down one. 
Being vulnerable. North lost too points to East-West; this 
means that North-South were minus too points on the deal, 
and East-West, reciprocally, had to be plus loo points. 

When Pair 3 held the North-South cards, against Pair 1 5 
in the East-West positions. Pair 3 reached the best contract — 
six spades. This could be made because after drawing trumps 
South could discard his losing diamond on dummy’s last 
heart, and limit his loss to a single club trick.^ Therefore 
North-South made their slam, scoring iBo points for tricks, 
500 for a vulnerable game, and 750 for the slam bonus. North- 
South were plus 1,430, which made East- West minus 
1,430. 

Continuing to study the travelling score slip, we find that 
Pair 4 and Pair 6 held the North-South cards in this deal. 
Both of them missed the slam; but Pair 4 played the hand in 
the inferior heart suit while Pair 6 bid their game in spades, 
whereupon Pair 4 made only f)-odd and Pair 6 made 6-odd, 
giving Pair 6 a better result than Pair 4. 

* As between two possible trump suits of approximately the same 
general strength, it is better to select the one which is more evenly divided 
between the partnership hands. The other, unevenly divided, suit will 
then provide discards which the evenly divided suit wt)uld not. 
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‘match-pointing’ 


Differences in Scoring 

When the hand has been bid and played, it is scored much 
the same as in rubber bridge. However, there are no rubbers. 
The duplicate board tells whether a side is vulnerable or not, 
and if a vulnerable pair bids and makes a game it scores 500 
points in addition to its trick-score; if a non-vulnerable pair 
bids and makes a game, it scores 300 points in addition to its 
trick-score. Honours do not count at all, and bidding and 
making any contract of less than game — a part score — counts 
50 points in addition to the trick-score. Everything else — 
slams, undcrtrick penalties, etc. — is the same as in rubber 
bridge. 

The duplicate bridge scoring table is Law No. 49. 

Aiatcfi-Poinling 

When the tournament is over, and all pairs have played 
the board, the scores are compared. Match-points are then 
awarded to each pair to show its relative standing on that 
board, in this manner: E.ich North-South pair received one 
match-point for every other North-South pair which had a 
lower score on the board, and one-half match-point for every 
other North-South pair which had the same score on the 
board. Likewise, each East-West pair receives one match- 
point for every other East-West pair it beats, and one-half 
match-point for every other East-West pair it ties. 

On this board. Pair 3 North-South scored 1,430 points, 
which was the ‘top score’. It beat the scores of seven other 
North-South pairs, and receives 7 match-points. Pair 4, 
which was plus 650, receives only 2 match-points, for it beat 
only two other pairs — .No. ii and No. i. Pair 6 beat three 
North-South pairs and tied Pair 14, and thus receives 3^ 
match-points. 

The East-West match-points are figured in the same way. 
Pair 16, playing against Pair i, was plus 100; as all the other 
East-West pairs had minus scores. Pair 16 beat them all and 
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THE MATCH-POINT DUPLICATE GAME 

receives 7 match-points. This is scored on the line numbered 
16, in the column headed ‘East-West match-points’. Pair 15 
which played the East- West cards and was minus 1,430, had 
the lowest East-West score, and gets a ‘bottom’ — no match- 
points at all. 

With eight tables in play, there are sixteen pairs in all. Each 
of them plays two boards against each of the fifteen other 
pairs, thirty boards in all. At the end of the game all the 
match-points that a pair made on all thirty boards are added 
up, and the pair which scored the most points in the course 
of the evening has won the tournament. ‘Average’ on every 
board is half the maximum number of match-points you can 
score. In this case, the greatest number of match-points that 
can be scored on a board is 7; an average score would be 3.J. 
In an eight-table game, with thirty boards in play, average 
score for the evening is therefore 105 match-points, half of the 
maximum. Success or failure for the evening is measured by 
whether a pair is ‘above average’ or ‘below average’. 

Some Lessons from the Score Slip 

With a clear understanding of the mechanics of duplicate 
bridge in mind, it is possible to draw certain conclusions from 
the match-point scores entered on the travelling score sheet. 
These conclusions have a profound influence on one’s philo- 
sophy of bidding and play in duplicate bridge. 

It will be observed that Pair 3 had the top North-South 
score — 7 match-points. Pair 12 had the next-best match- 
point score — 6 match-points. Pair 8 was third among the 
North-South pairs, with 5 match-points. 

Pair 3, with its plus 1,430, beat Pair 12 by 730 total points, 
and yet received only one match-point more. Pair 12 beat 
Pair 8 by only 10 total points, yet Pair 1 2 received one match- 
point more than Pair 8, In other words. Pair 3’s 730-point 
advantage over Pair 12 paid no more in match-points than 
Pair 12’s lo-point advantage over Pair 8. 

The lesson to be drawn from this is that the objective in 
duplicate play is to get a better score than the other pairs — it 
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SACRIFICE BIDDING 


does not matter how much better. To get a top score by a 
margin of lo points is as good as to get a top score by a mar- 
gin of 2,000 points. 


Exact Figuring 

The second lesson we can draw from the travelling score 
sheet is the necessity for thinking of the exact number of 
points which will result from a certain bid, even when that 
number of points would be so picayune in rubber bridge that 
it would hardly be considered. In rubber bridge, a player 
docs not even consider the fact that making four no-trump 
will score 130 points for him, whereas making four spades will 
score only 120. In duplicate bridge, when the object is to beat 
the other pairs by any margin at all, these differences must 
be considered. Observe that Pair 8, North-South, missed the 
slam in spades but did play the hand in three no-trump, 
scoring a total of6fio points made up of lyo points for tricks 
plus fjOf) for game, l or this result Pair 8 received 5 match- 
points. Pairs 6 and 1 ^ , which reached a game in spades and 
won twelve tricks — exactly the same number of tricks that 
Pair 8 won at no-trump — scored only 680 points and got only 
3?, match-points each. Thus, the higher trick-score at no- 
trump must be considered in duplicate bridge. 


Sacrifice Bidding 

I'he next les.soii we draw from the travelling score slip is the 
importance of sacrifice bidding. East-West Pair i o received 
t) match-points because, when Pair 1 1 bid four spades on the 
i\orth-South cards. Pair 1 0 made a sacrifice bid of five dia- 
monds on the East-West cards. In rubber bridge, it might not 
be important whether or not you decide to go down 500 
points to stop an opposing game. In duplicate bridge, the 
distinction may be the difference between a fine match-point 
score and a poor one. 

But the travelling score slip also illustrates the sad fact that 
sacrifices must be very closely figured. Pair 2, East-West, also 
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THE MATCH-POINT DUPLICATE GAME 

sacrificed at five diamonds. So far, so good. Now pair is went 
on to five spades and Pair 2 decided to sacrifice at six dia- 
monds. The result was that Pair 2 went down four tricks, 
700 points, and received only one match-point because at 
five spades Pair 12 could have scored only 680 points. If Pair 
2 had refrained from sacrificing at six diamonds, and had 
passed the five-spade bid, they might have received 3^ match- 
points instead of one. 

Tour Real ^Opponents' 

Finally, we come to the outstanding difference between 
duplicate bridge and rubber bridge, again a difference which 
we may discern by studying the travelling score sheet. 

In an ordinary bridge game, when the cards are shuffied 
and dealt and when the result of the play is not compared 
with anyone else’s result, you have a peifijctly clear knowledge 
of who your opponents are. They are the players sitting at the 
same table with you, playing against you. Bm in duplic ate. 
bridg e, thes e are not really your opponents at all. Your 
opp onents are the other pairs paying in thc same direction 
and holding precisely jthe same cards as you — the pairs with 
wliiom you will compare your scor es. Of course, you want to 
do well against the opposing pair at the same table, for if they 
get a bad score it means you get a good one. But the oppo- 
nents you must tliink^ost’ about, are the other players who 
will ‘sit in your seats’. It is those other players, whom you 
never meet in person on this particular deal of the cards, that 
you must try to beat. 

The following hand will illustrate the manner in which you 
play against the pairs who are not at your table, rather than 
against the ‘adversaries’ at your table. 

Both sides are vulnerable, and South, the dealer, bids one 
heart. 

In rubber bridge. West, considering a one-spade overcall, 
would think of only one thing: ‘If I bid one spade, will North 
double?* Considering this, Wejit will decide not to overcall. 
He is afraid that if North docs double the set will be 800 
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YOUR REAL ‘OPPONENTS’ 


4 

4 

♦ 

4 


A 0.9 5 4 

83 

K i«) a 
9 5-1 


♦ KJbs 

¥ A? 

♦ OJ8;i 

4 j 108 



4872 

¥K 09 ‘> 

♦ A 9 8 5 

4 A 7 


4 

¥J •<»5 42 
4 74 

4KO(.j. 


points, and it is not worth that even to stop a possible North- 
South game. 

But in d uplic ate bridge, West hardly stops to consider this 
danger. His only thou gh t is: ‘What will other playe rs, h olding 
this hand, do? Will they ovcrcall or will they pass ?’ If West 
decides that most of the other players in his position will over- 
call vyith one spadCj^ hc will o\xrcall with one spa de also . 
What docs it matter to him if North doubles and he is down 
J^p? So will the other West players be doubled and down 
800. West tht'refore will not get a bad score in match-points, 
because there will be several other East-West pairs which 
suffer the same result, and We.st will receive one-half match- 
point for each of them. But if West passes one heart, and it 
develops that East-West can make some such contract as two 
or three spades, w'hich cannot be reached unless West over- 
calls immediately. West will receive a very poor match-point 
score. He will probably be minus something like no or 140 
points by letting his opponents make two or three hearts; at 
most he may be plus 100 by defeating a two- or three-heart 
contract, .\gainst this, other East- West pail's will be plus 
no nr i/jo points by making two or three spades. Thus, if 
West decides that other players in his position will overcall, 
he can assure himself of a few' match-points, at least, by over- 
calling as they do. Failure to ojycrcaji might find him with a 
bottom sc ore. 

Thus w’c arrive at a basic principle of duplicate bidding and 
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THE MATCH-POINT DUPLICATE GAME 

play: It does not pay to play the lone wolf seeking to be 
different from other players and thus to amass a series of top 
scores. When you deliberately bid or play differently from 
the other players holding the same cards, you arc gambling; 
you may get a better score than they get, but if their proce- 
dure works out better you will get no match-points. If you 
play the same as they do, at the very best you will tie them 
and receive as many match-points as they do. If you are play- 
ing better than they are, by adopting the same basic policy; 
and if you use your intelligence when eventually a choice 
comes up which cannot be the same at all tables, you will 
wind up with a few top scores which they cannot match, and 
with no bottoms when things go wrong. 


The Danger in the Pass 

Consider again the deal on page 3 1 . South deals and bids 
one heart, and West decides to overcall with one spade. North 
doubles, and West loses eight or nine tricks — down 800 at 
least. But West does not care, because other West players have 
bid one spade, and West will get a few match-points at worst. 

Now suppose it is the North player who holds the weak 
hand and the East player who holds the strong one — a dis- 
tribution which is equally likely: 


Both sides vulnerable 


♦ 

♦ 


A 0,9 5 
83 

K 10 2 
954 


♦ 10 

¥J »05^ 2 

♦ 74 

♦ KQ632 


W E 
S 


♦ 872 

VKQ96 

♦ A985 

♦ A7 


♦ 

♦ 


A 7 

aj6 3 

J 108 
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THE DANGER IN THE PASS 

In this case, if West passes the one-heart bid, North will 
jump to four hearts. East is too weak to bid over four hearts, 
and though South now passes. West, who was doubtful about 
a one-spade overcall, certainly cannot bid at the four-level. 
So West passes too, and South makes lour hearts, for a score 
of plus 620, where if West had overcalled with one spade East 
would have raised him at least to the four-level and at worst 
East- West would have gone down two tricks —only 500 points. 

A single travelling score slip can illustrate only a few of 
the differences between duplicate-bridge and rubber-bridge 
philosophy. In the following chapter the basic differences 
will be further explained and illustrated. 



CHAPTER III 


ADJUSTING YOUR BIDDING METHODS 
TO DUPLICATE BRIDGE 

Xhere are certain extremists who will tell you that rubber 
bridge and duplicate bridge are two entirely different games. 
There are other extremists who insist that the distinctions 
between the two games arc negligible and in most cases non- 
existent. As usual, the truth lies somewhere between the two 
extremes. 

The experienced rubber-bridge player who sits down in a 
duplicate game convinced that he must alter his entire tech- 
nique of bidding and play and make decisions which — to his 
rubber-bridge mind — seem unnatural, will probably not be 
a very successful tournament competitor. 

At the opposite extreme we have the statement of a present- 
day tournament champion — one of the most successful in the 
country. 

‘ The object in duplicate is to score as many points as pos- 
si ble on eve ry h and ,’ is this player’s argument. ‘Well, it’s 
good to score as many points as possible on every hand in 
rubber bridge, too. So the type of game that wins a tourna- 
ment is bound to win in rubber bridge.’ 

This is a plausible argument, but none the less I'allacious. 
It would be true only if bidding and play were double- 
dummy, which they are not in either rubber or duplicate 
bridge. Guesswork may be held to a minimum by the smart 
player, but a certain degree of enlightened risk is necessary. 
No one can be absolutely sure what partner and opponents 
hold, whether finesses will win or lose, whether breaks will 
be good or bad. You take chances when the odds favour 
success. 
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AVOID UNNECESSARY RISK 

The chances you take in rubber bridge are not the same as 
the chances you take in duplicate. 


Avoiding Unnecessary Risk 

In rubber bridge, you select the contract which in the long 
run will score the most points for you. You are willing to risk 
losing a small number of points in order to give yourself a 
chance for a larger number. If you have the opponents on 
the run in a doubled contract, and can beat them an extra 
500 points, those 500 points will be yours and no one can ever 
take th:m away from you. They will offset another hand 
which turns out unfortunately for you and on which you go 
down an extra 500 points in your turn. In duplicate bridge, 
a good score does not necessarily offset a bad score in the 
same way. You may get your extra 500 points on a hand 
when it does not hurt you. 

North-South vulnerable 

♦ J63 
V96 

^AQ, 10 8753 

♦ 10 

482 

VAJ8753 

♦ 6 

♦ ,J 875 

4 0,1094 

4 K 

♦ 2 

♦ AKO9832 

The bidding: 


East 

South 

West 

North 

1 4 

24 

24 

Pass 

44 

5 4 

Double 

Pass 

Pass 

Pass 




West opens his doubleton spade, and gets a spade ruff on 
the third round. Now, in rubber bridge. West might be 
tempted to lead a low heart in the hope that East has the 
king. Since East has given a double raise in hearts, he is 
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ADJUSTING YOUR BIDDING METHODS 
certainly more likely to hold the king than South, and if East 
can get in immediately, another spade lead will assure West 
of an extra trick with his jack of clubs, and will cause the 
contract to be defeated 800 points instead of 500. 

But in duplicate bridge, why should West take the gamble 
for those extra 300 points? If West simply lays down his ace 
of hearts, South’s vulnerable contract will be down two 
tricks and East-West will have a score of plus 500. Since East- 
West are not vulnerable, even if they had been permitted to 
bid and make a game they could have scored at most 420 
or 450. Thus a score of 500 will be sufBcicnt to beat other 
East-West pairs who play at the normal contract of four 
hearts, and West does not need an additional 300 points — 
he will have a good match-point score whether he gets them 
or not. 

In duplicate, a good score offsets a bad score. Suppo.se 
there is a hand on which everyone else makes four spades, 
scoring 620, and you make four no-truinp, scoring G30. You 
have a top. Then on the next hand you stop at a game and 
score 680 while everyone else bids a slam and scores 1 ,.j 30. 
You have a bottom. In duplicate, you have broken even on 
two boards. In rubber bridge, you would have tossed away 
740 points. 

From this and similar scoring situations we can arrive at a 
statement of the basic difference between the tactics oi rubber 
bridge and the tactics of duplicate bridge, when the advis- 
ability of any bid or play is considered. 

In rubber bridge you consider the amount of gain as against 
the amount of loss. In duplicate you consider the /ret/ufnry of 
gain as against the frequency of loss. ' 

The Question of Close Games 

How this principle works out in a standard duplicate bridge 
situation may be better understood by considering the 

' It is astonishing to me that in all that has heen written about dupli- 
cate bridge by other writers, I have never se«'n this basir piinciple stated. 
Without understanding it, consciously or unton.sciously, a i)lay<-r cuniioi 
be successful in match-point duplicate games. 
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THE QUESTION OF CLOSE GAMES 


Ibllowing hand, and comparing the rubber -bridge and 
match-point results. 


West 

4 AQJ 73 

V A6 

♦ KQ7 

♦ 842 


East 

4 10984 

4K53 

4 A82 
4 1075 


Both sides arc vulnerable; if East-West can bid and make a 
game at spades they will score 120 trick-points plus 500 points 
for the rubber, a total of 620 points. If they bid four spades 
and go down one, they will be minus 100 (since it is obvious 
that th^re is no double out against them). 

A glance at the hands will show that East-West must lose 
three club tricks and that the success of a game contract will 
depend upon winning the spade finesse. In any two hands in 
which this situation might arise, the finesse may be expected 
to win once and to lose once, so the figures work out exactly 
as follows: 


When game is hid both tunes : 

One lime ihe finesse will win; East-West score : 620 

One time (he finesse w!U fail; East-West score —100 


On the two hands together, East-West score “»"520 

When East-West stop at a part-score both times: 

If the finesse wins, East-West make fi)ur and score 1 70 
If the finesse loses, East-West make three and score -t 140 


On the two hands together. East- West score ^-310 


It is obvious that in rubber bridge it pays to bid the game 
both times; every time the finesses balance out, the player 
who bids the game will have scored 520 points whereas, if 
he had stopped short of game, he would have got only 310 
points on those two hands. But there is no such advantage in 
duplicate scoring. Here is the way the same hand would work 
out at match-point scoring: 

Suppose you bid the game both times. When the finesse 
wins, you score plus 620; you have a maximum score, arc 
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ADJUSTING YOUR BIDDING METHODS 

tied for top, and get (let us say) match-points. The next 
time you lose the finesse, go down 100 points, and are tied 
for bottom with a score of something like i J match-points. By 
bidding the game both times you have amassed 7 match- 
points on the two boards. 

And now suppose you do not bid the game either time. 
When the finesse wins, you will make only your part-score 
contract with an ovcrtrick or two, and you will be plus 1 70. 
This will lose to other pairs who bid the game, and you will 
get only i-i match-points. But if by chance the finesse fails, 
you will beat all the pairs who bid the game and go down, 
you will be plus 140, and you will get 5^ match-points — 
again a total of 7 match-points on the two boards, the same 
as when you bid the game both times. 

Other Differences 

Another thing to remember about duplicate bidding is 
this; There is no such thing as an ‘approximately equivalent 
score’. In rubber bridge, you do not particularly care whether 
you beat the opponents 500 points, or make a game of your 
own. In duplicate bridge you must care. If you can make a 
vulnerable game, it will be worth at least 600 points to you 
and you must not trade it for a 500-point penalty against the 
opponents. But if you are not vulnerable, your game will be 
worth only 400 points or so, and you must definitely prefer, 
if possible, to defeat the opponents 500 points.' 

All phases of duplicate bidding and play will be taken up 
in succeeding chapters, but here is a rough summary of the 
various phases of the game which are, or are not, materially 
different in duplicate bridge: 

* In duplicate bridge all vulnerable games are worth 500 points each. 
This is not exactly the same as in rubber bridge. In rubber bridge, it is 
worth exactly 500 points extra to make game if both sides arc vulnerable, 
for that is the amount of the rubber bonus; but it is worth only 350 or 400 
points extra if you arc vulnerable and the opponents are not, and it is 
better to beat the opponents 500 than to bid game and take the 700 rub- 
ber (since, after beating them 500, you still have a thrcc-to-one chance 
to win the rubber game). In duplicate, invariably, you choose the vul- 
nerable game rather than the 'joo-point set. 
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OTHER DIFFERENCES 

Opening bids. Little difference, except for lighter third- and 
fourth-hand bids in duplicate. 

Choice of suits for opening bid. Little difference between the 
two games. 

Mo-trump bids. .Almost no difference. 

Responses and rebids. Considerable difference between the 
two games; in duplicate it more often pays to respond or 
rebid in no-trump or in a major suit when possible. 

Pre-emptive bids. These arc made less often in duplicate. 

Forcing two-bids and responses. No difference. 

Defensive overcalls and take-out doubles. Almost entirely dif- 
ferent in the two games. The objectives are different in 
duplicate bridge and more chances must be taken in defen- 
sive bidding. 

Sacrifice bidding. Far more frequent and far more important 
in duplicate. 

Imds and declare! 's play. There are not so many differences 
between the t’vf) games in the play as in the bidding, but 
there are still several factors in the play which are peculiar to 
duplicate bridge. 

These subjects will be taken up one by one. 
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CHAPTER IV 


OPENING BIDS IN DUPLICATE 


Sound bidding always starts with sound opening bids. It is 
so in rubber bridge and it is so in duplicate. 

In duplicate it pays to get into the bidding as often as pos- 
sible and as cheaply as possible. This argues for light opening 
bids. But it must be remembered that in rubber bridge too 
it pays to get into the bidding as often and as cheaply as pos- 
sible, and the requirements for opening bids in the (ailbert- 
son System permit opening suit-bids of one on the ligiilesl 
possible hands consistent with soundness. 

Therefoie the same opemno bid }e(]iiirements should be adhoed to 
in duplicate as in rubber b)idj^e. 

Opening suit-bids of one are based on lionour-t ricks and 
biddable suits. The table on the opposite page gives the bare 
requirements for opening bids. These conditions aj^ply re- 
gardless of vulnerability and in any position Imrn first to 
fourth hands. 



TABLE OF 

OPENING BIDS 


Duplicate 

or Rubber Bridge 



Honour-Tricks 



(Culbertson Standard Tabic) 


A-K 

2 honour-tricks 

K-x 

\ honour-trick 

A-Q 

honour-tricks 

QrJ-x 

honour-tricks 

Ace 

I honour-trick 

Q,-x & Q-x 

i honour-trick 

K-Q 

I honour trick 

Two ! Values 

+ honour-trick 


PLUS VALUES: Q-x; Queen in A-K-Q; Jack 
in A-J-x, K-J-x or K-QrJ; a singleton or void 
(only one singleton or void may be counted) ; 
also, add a plus value when the hand contains 
six or more honour-cards (lo or highc*rj. 
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TABLE OF OPENING BIDS 
Biddable Suits 

Conditionally biddable: Q-x-x-x, K-x-x-x, A-x-x-x, A-io-x-x; x-x-x- 
x-x. May be bid only if another biddable suit is held. 

Biddable suits: Q-J-x-x, K-J-x-x, A-J-x-x, Q-x-x-x-x, J-io-x-x-x; 
may be bid once but not rebid without support. 

Rebiddable suits: Qj-J-g-x-x, K-J-x-x-x, x-x-x-x-x-x, or better; may 
1)(‘ r(‘])id once without support. 


OpKNiNt; SuiT-lhiJS OF One Reouirl: 

3 honour-tricks and a biddable suit (or two conditional bid- 
dable suits) 

2\ honour-tricks and a rebiddable suit 
2+ honour-tricks and a six-card yriajor suit. 

All the following hands are typical opening one-bids. They 
contain full values for a bid, but no additional values. 


1. ♦ KQ(i:; 

4.1 5 2 


4 K 10 63 

♦ K 8 7 

♦ A 9 7 4' 

♦ 9 4 :5 

♦ aq 

Bid one spade 

Bid one heart 

;?• ♦ Q 8 <i 5 ;; 

4 - ♦Q .<>3 

8 0 

¥CIio 4 

♦ AK5 

4 8G 

* K.l 5 

4 A K 8 3 2 

Bid one .spade 

Bid one club 

5 - ♦ ^ 

a. 4 A 7 6 

¥ A Q8 7 r, 0 

¥ 75 

♦ Kg 3 

4 QJ 9 7 2 

4 8 G 2 

4KQ8 

Bid one heart 

Bid one diamond 


The following hands should be passed exactly in duplicate 
bridge as they should be in rubber bridge except in circum- 
stances which will be explained later in this chapter. 


7. 4 lo 7 b 3 
¥ A 8 
4 A K f) 

♦ 9 5 *1 

Prt.V.S— 

no biddable .suit 


8. 4 K 3 
4KJ863 
♦ A85 
4762 

Pass — 

(»w/v 2 * honour-tricks 


* 1 ^ 



OPENING BIDS IN DUPLICATE 

Similar exceptional circumstances frequently apply in rub- 
ber bridge as well, so even here the difference between the 
opening-bid requirements of the respective games is not great. 
Nevertheless there are outstanding cases in which a hand 
should be bid in a duplicate game when it should be passed in 
rubber bridge. 

In general, any hand listed as an ‘optional bid’ in rubber 
bridge should almost invariably be opened in duplicate. 
There are two quite simple reasons for this, 

/. In rubber bridge, the principal object of bidding is game. If you 
can’t make a game you can’t score very much anyway, so it 
is not worth while sticking your neck out. But in duplicate 
bridge, game is no more the objective of bidding than the 
part-score is. It is just as easy to get a good score with one as 
with the other. 

2. In rubber bridge, a far greater safety margin must be reserved 
for every bid. If you run into a major tragedy and go down 
2,000 points or so you will have to win three rubbers to get 
even. In duplicate, this consideration does not deter you. If 
you suffer a big set, it is one bad board and you are in no 
worse position than if, for example, you went down one at a 
two-heart contract when everyone else made it, 

462 4854 ♦aJTSS ♦A KG 

This hand is not worth bidding in rubber bridge. Unless 
partner can open the bidding himself, there will be no game; 
even if partner has the same type of hand, something like this: 

♦ Q, J 7 5 3 V A K 6 4 6 2 4854 

no game can be made. If on the first hand cited a one-dia- 
mond opening bid is made, and the opponents happen to 
have the preponderance of strength, they may pick up a 
juicy penalty. Hence, with little to gain and a great deal to 
lose, it is wiser to pass in rubber bridge. 

But in duplicate bridge, when the objective of bidding is 
merely to get the best top score that the cards afford, the 
above hand warrants an opening bid of one diamond. 
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WHAT IS ‘safety’? 

In Contract Bridge Complete (1945 edition)* the following 
hand is cited as an ‘optional’ bid; actually it is ordinarily bid 
only in third or fourth positions, when partner’s suit take-out 
will not be forcing, and is passed in other circumstances: 

4AK65 V764 ♦Ass 4942 

Most rubber bridge players will pass this hand in first or 
second position, because it provides no safe rebid if partner 
makes a one-round-forcing response of two in a suit. In 
duplicate, however, one spade should be bid. It is important 
not to be shut out of the bidding in case the opponents get 
started and reach some high contract by the time it comes 
around to you again. It is equally important not to let the 
hand be passed out if your side has even the barest majority 
of the strength, and yf>ur three honour-tricks suggest that 
this may be the case. 


What is 'Safely 

Many bridge players will reasonably ask, is it safe to bid 
on such hands? In life it is rude to answer one question with 
another; in the case of this example, it is necessary to do just 
that. The only answer is, is it safe not to bid that hand? Sup- 
pose you arc South, dealer, in the following deal and pass: 


♦ J *073 

♦ 82 

♦ Qio 7 2 

♦ K83 

♦ 82 

V K 0.9 5 3 

♦ K.I6 

♦ A.J7 

♦ A K 8 5 

V 764 

♦ A53 

♦ 942 


N 

W E 
S 


♦ Q94 

VAJ 10 

♦ 984 

♦ Q 10 8 5 


■ * Contract Bridge Complete (The Gold Book of Bidding and Play) by 
lily Culberlson, published by Faber & Faber, Lid. 
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OPENING BIDS IN DUPLICATE 

After South passes, West will open one heart; North can 
hardly be expected to bid, and East will raise to two hearts. 
Now it would be foolhardy for South to overcall with two 
spades; for all he knows West has spade strength over him 
and he might go down three or four tricks, far more than the 
value even of an East-West game. In any event, if South is 
going to bid at all it is much more sensible for him to show 
his spades at the one-level, when only seven tricks arc re- 
quired for the contract and when the opponents have not yet 
had a chance to tell each other how much strength they have, 
than to come in at the two-level while the opponents are still 
bidding (for all South knows). Everyone passes the two-heart 
contract and West makes it. Against the very best defence, 
East-West lose only two spades, two diamonds and a club 
and make two hearts. North-South could make two spades. 

This is sure to give North-South a very bad score. In 
duplicate bridge you cannot afford to let tlic opponents score 
1 10 when you can play at your own contract and have a plus 
score of your own. 

Getting into the Bidding 

The safest time to get into the bidding is at an early stage 
and at a low level. Then it is harder for the opponents to 
double you. Also, because of the low level they can profit 
least if they do double and beat you. This docs not make it 
worth while to bid without honour-tricks, because partner 
must be able to depend on you if he wishes to make a penalty 
double later — and penalty doubles in duplicate play are often 
very close (Chapter X). Hut, provided you have two or three 
sure tricks on defence, you must risk the danger that you will 
be somewhat embarrassed when the time comes to rebid, and 
you must trust yourself to find some sort of compromise rebid 
when the time comes.' 

^ So far do the experts sometimes carry this theory that Morrie Ellis, 
one of the most successful of tournament players, once opened with one 
spade on the following hand: 

410872 ♦8753 ♦Kg 
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SHADING THE HONOUR-TRICK REQUIREMENTS 

When the playing strength of a hand is greater, and no 
response by partner can leave the opening bidder without a 
safe rebid, even the honour-trick content of the hand may be 
somewhat shaded. It is wise to open the following hand with 
a bid of one heart. 

4A63 ♦K.J7 3 452 

The hand is too weak to warrant an ovcrcall at any level 
if the opponents should open the bidding, particularly if their 
suit should happen to be spades. Bidding one heart on the 
hand does not give any cause for alarm. If partner bids two 
clubs, a two-diamond rebid is available; if partner bids one 
no-trump a pass is ftbvious, and if partner bids spades or 
diamonds it is possible to raise. The general weakness of the 
hand makes one hope that partner will not be too bullish on 
a borderline hand of his own, but the danger of being shut 
out of the bidding is even greater than the danger of reaching 
too high a level by making an opening bid. 

Shading the Honour- Trick Requirements 

When the playing strength of the hand is even greater, and 
especially when the essential strength is in the major suits, 
a player may and should take liberties with his honour-trick 
quota exactly as he should in rubber bridge. The following 
hand is a .sound opening bid of one spade: 

4 A 10 9 a 3 4 A 7 6 2 4 (i 4 0. 7 4 

With a hand more closely resembling a freak, even greater 


riiis is an exlit inc- (.xamplc which 1 do not ivcoinmend, and which 
Mr. Ellis himself would hardl> recommend to any but the most expert 
and resourceful players. The hand is cited inciely as an illustration and 
as an extreme example; a similarly extreme example: 

^ Q, 1 0 \ X ^ A K X X ^ X X d|b x X 

Such a hand as this should not be bid, though one expeit cited it as a 
‘normaP one spade bid in match-point play. It, too, is shown here merely 
tt) illustrate the extremes to winch some truly fine players go to t^pen the 
bidding. 
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OPENING BIDS IN DUPLICATE 


shading is permitted. A one>spade opening bid will usually 
pay on the following hand: 

♦ KJ8753 VA8752 46 47 

The theory that such a hand need not be bid originally, be- 
cause the playing strength is great enough to warrant coming 
into the bidding later and at a higher level, is shortsighted in 
match-point duplicate bridge. The best score may depend 
upon outbidding the opponents at the lowest possible level 
if the strength is fairly evenly divided between the opponents 
and one’s own side; and upon finding a safe sacrifice if the 
opponents have the preponderance of strength. It is so im- 
portant to find the best suit on a two-suited hand that one ot 
the two suits should be shown as soon as possible, so that the 
other may be shown at the next opportunity and partner will 
be given a choice at the lowest possible level. 


C.hoice Between Two Suits 

When a biddable hand has two or more biddable suits in 
it, the choice of suits for the first bid depends upon two fac- 
tors: 

I. As in rubber bridge, the player should seek the most 
comfortable first bid — the one which will make it easiest for 
him to rebid if his partner makes a forcing response. He 
would open with one spade on this hand: 

4 A 0,8 5 4 K. 0,742 4853 4 ? 

Decause he may then bid two hearts if the response is two in 
either minor suit; r./.d he should open one club on this hand: 

4AO85 V87 4K76 4AJ52 

because that permits him to rebid in spades at the one-level 
over any one-over-one response, whereas an opening one- 
spade bid might push him up to the three-level to show his 
clubs. 

Opening bids on three-card minor suits may be made more 
safely than in rubber bridge, because partner will not insist 
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PREPARING FOR THE OPENING LEAD 

upon a minor-suit contract if he is offered an acceptable 
major suit, where tricks count 30 points each. Thus, one club 
may be the best opening bid on this hand: 

♦ KQJ7 ^ 0 , 3 -^ 4^73 ♦AQS 

There would be nothing dangerous about an opening one- 
spade bid. Neither a raise in any suit partner bids, nor a two 
no-trump rebid, would be likely to cause any serious trouble. 
However, it is just as well to give partner an opportunity to 
respond one heart if he happens to have a heart suit in a hand 
so weak that he would not bid two hearts over one spade. 

Prepming for the Opening Lead 

But before choosing finally between two biddable suits it is 
best to consider the second controlling factor: 

2. The general defensive strength of the hand should be 
studied, to get aii idea of which side is likely to play the hand 
— the opening bidder's side, or the opponents. 

In the case of all borderline opening bids at duplicate, 
but particularly when fourth hand, the player must keep in 
mind the possibility that the opponents will play the hand. 
If they do, the del’ensive play will be an even more ticklish 
problem than it is at rubber bridge. At duplicate it is costly 
to permit declarer to make an overtrick w'hich could have 
been prevented. 

The bidder's ability to stand an opening lead in the suit 
he bids will therefore decide some close questions. 

The following hand is a better heart bid than diamond 
bid in rubber bridge, but it is best opened with one diamond 
in duplicate: 

♦ fi V«75;r^ ♦K 0.1042 4.\K 

In rubber bridge, an opening onc-hcart bid invites a raise 
from partner on three fair trumps and represents the best 
chance of getting to game ifgttme is to be made. The opening 
heart bid is unlikely to be costly. Partner may make an open- 
ing heart lead which loses a trick, but the loss of this trick will 
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OPENING BIDS IN DUPLICATE 

be important only of it is the decisive trick which permits the 
opponents to make game whereas any other opening lead 
would have defeated that game. This happens rarely enough, 
and the importance of showing a five-card suit is constant 
enough, so that it is worth while to show the hearts in rubber 
bridge even at the risk of losing that ovcrtrick on defence. 

In duplicate bridge, however, an ovcrtrick of' any sort is 
very often so important that it is almost as costly to let the 
opponents make five spades instead of four as it is to let them 
make four spades when they should have been beaten. With 
a borderline hand of this nature, it is probable that the hearts 
may be shown later. 

Provided the suit is strong enough to relish having partner 
make the opening lead in it, defence against a possible ad- 
verse game contract is not a requisite of an opening bid, how- 
ever. On page 104 ot the (k)ld Book you arc advised to pass 
this hand originally: 

47 VKJio8:j ♦RQJ 48842 

because it has a bare 2.2 honour-tricks and no ace. In dupli- 
cate, you bid one heart on it when third or fourth hand, fhe 
heart bid is unlikely to cost you a defensne trick through a 
disadvantageous opening lead if the opponents do play the 
hand; and your principal interest is in competing for the final 
contract. 

The Power of the Spade Suit 

There is a considerable difference between rubber-bridge' 
(including part-score) tactics and duplicate tactics when it 
comes to fourth- hand bids. While the rubber-bridge require- 
ments are generally the same lor fourth hand as for the first 
hand, it does after all take a sound biddable hand for a fourth- 
hand opening. In duplicate, the bidding is often opened 
fourth hand on values which would not justify a bid in first 
or second position. 

This hand, for example, is a good fourth-hand one-spade 
bid in a duplicate game: 

4 K 10 9 6 5 3 V J 7 2 ♦ A 10 5 4 3 



FOURTH-HAND OPENING BIDS 


The theory of the light fourth-hand bid is as follows: The 
strength is probably evenly divided between the two sides, 
since no one had an opening bid. Therefore, one side or the 
other can probably make a part-score. At other tables the bid- 
ding may have been opened — perhaps because a player chose to 
bid on a borderline hand which at your table was passed, 
perhaps because someone chose to put in a pre-emptive or 
semi-psychic bid, or for any other reason. If you pass, and 
the cards produce a part-score your way, you will have a 
very bad score. If you bid, even though the opponents may 
have a preponderance of the strength you v'ill have company 
because the same result will have been reached at other tables, 
and at worst you will get a few match-points. 

This theory must not be cairied too far. As long as you know 
that your partner will not fail to open on any hand of bare 
biddable strength, you can safely and profitably pass out really 
weak hands and know that it is the opponents who have the 
superior cards. 

If you are fourth hand with this holding: 

♦ Jd VA 972 4^75 

it is foolhardy to bid. Since your partner has denied having 
an opening bid, it is highly probable that the opponents can 
outbid yovi and get some sort of plus score. Therefore the ‘love 
score’ you can get by passing the deal out should be your best 
result. 

Two other factors control close decisions on Ihurth-hand 
opening bids. They are: The location of) our strength: and 
)our defence against the opponents. 


Fourth-Hand Opening Bids 

Mie question, ‘Who has the spades:** is e\en more pressing 
in duplicate than in rubber bridge. 

When fourth hand has less than the full requirements for 
an opening bid, he can generally assume that the strength is 
evenly divided between the two sides. In this case each side 
should be able to take about the same number of tricks with 
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OPENING BIDS IN DUPLICATE 

its best suit as trump. The plus score will go to the side which 
has the liigher-ranking trump suit — either it will play and 
make a part-score at its best contract, or it will drive the 
other side one trick too high and collect a penalty. 

No sub-minimum fourth-hand bid should be made, then, 
on a hand whose sole strength is in the minors and which is 
so short in spades that an adverse spade suit must be feared. 

♦ 7 V 10 5 4 ♦ K J 8 fi 2 ^ A 7 5 

'J’his hand is a fourth-hand pass. If the two suits were spades 
and hearts, it would be an opening bid. 

It is not necessary, however, to have a biddable spade suit 
for a weak fourth-hand bid. W ith some length or strength in 
spades, the player may take a chance that there is no playable 
spade suit out against him: 

4 Qio 6 ♦AJ752 4734 

This hand is worth a fourth-hand bid of one diamond. 

Possession of a long heart suit may also justify a bid even 
when the opponents may hold the spades: 

♦ 72 VAQ.7652 40,8 4 3 42 

It is proper to bid one heart, fourth hand, taking a chance 
that partner can stop spades; for if the opponents ha\’e dia- 
monds or clubs they can be outbid. 

Stionger Hands Should be Opened 

The insistence on major-suit strength applies only to sub- 
minimum hands. A hand containing 2 1 honour-tricks and a 
rebiddable suit, or 3 honour-tricks and a biddable suit, should 
be bid whether the strength is in the majors or in the minors. 

Both of the following hands are listed in the Cold Book (page 
105) as fourth-hand passes in rubber bridge. In duplicate, 
either should be opened with one diamond. 

♦ 6 5 ¥ « 3 2 ♦ A K 8 5 4 ♦ QJ 3 
486 4742 ♦A 0.9 8 4AO65 

In selecting one of two biddable suits, it is nevertheless 
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BIDDING HAND WITH VOIDS 

necessary tn keep in mind the desirability of landing eventu- 
ally in a major suit if it can properly and safely be done, 
riic emphasis on safety which controls the choice of an open- 
ing bid on the following hand when it comes up in rubber 
bridge is replaced, in duplicate, with emphasis on an attempt 
to find the best contract from a point-scoring standpoint. 

44 4KQ106 ♦Jgs 

Ky all the ‘rules’, this is an opening one-club bid; clubs are 
the longer suit. But in duplicate bridge the proper opening 
bid on this hand is one heart. The response most to be ex- 
pected is one spade, and as has been seen it will not be pos- 
sible to get in the heart bid if the spade response is made to 
a club opening. In rubber bridge one may not care about 
showing the hearts at all unless partner has four and can bid 
them himself over one club; or unless partner has a strong 
hand and can show it, thus making it possible for the heart 
suit safely to be shciwii :c( ondarily. In duplicate one does care 
about these things; hearts ernmt 30 points per trick, and even 
if partner has only three of them they will be the probable 
best choice lor a part-score contract, if that is as high as the 
partnership can go. Making three hearts counts 140, and 
making four clubs ('ounts only 130, so that the club suit 
must play at least two tricks better to be a superior contract 
under match-point scoring, llie slight added safety to be 
found in the clul) opening must be foregone at duplicate, 
when safety though it should n«n be scorned) is not quite so 
important a consideration. 

Bidding Hand With Voids 

The same emphasis on the major-suit bids leads to other 
exceptions to the more or le.ss sacrosanct principles which 
obtain when total-point scoring, rather than match-point 
scoring, is used. I or example, an experienced card player 
soon learns the importance of having plenty of trumps when 
he Is void in a suit; otherwise he cannot stand the punches. 
S(» he forms the habit of bidding his longest suit w^hen he has 



OPENING BIDS IN DUPLICATE 

a void, almost regardless of the rank and strength of the 
longest suit as against whatever other biddable suits the hand 
may contain. For example: 

♦ KJ75 ^Kio75 ♦A8532 4 — 

This would normally be bid one diamond in rubber bridge. 
The holder of such a hand docs not want to play in one of 
his major suits unless he finds his partner with four-card 
support. With diamonds as trumps, at least he will be better 
able to ruff clubs if necessary. A good player lives in dread 
ofnmning out of trumps. Nevertheless one spade is the proper 
opening bid in a match-point duplicate game, because this 
bid makes it easier to show both of the major suits. 

A choice of suits is, usually, a choice of evils as well; it is 
likely to be at best a compromise between advantages and 
dangers. few pages back, an example was shown in which a 
five-card major was suppressed because it was so weak in liigh 
cards that there was reason to fear the consequences if partner 
happened to make an opening lead in that suit. Here is a case 
in which the weak major suit is bid nevertheless: 

4J9764 VKQ,83 ♦- ♦AQ,72 

The proper bid on this hand is one spade, in duplicate 
bridge as it is in rubber bridge. For one thing, the combina- 
tion of the advantage of having an extra trump to protect the 
void suit, and the advantage of being able to show both major 
suits in proper order is decisive. It is quite unlikely that the 
opponents will win the contract unless they overbid and can 
be doubled for a large penalty. Otherwise, this hand with its 
5-4-4-0 distribution and 21-1- honour-tricks is fairly sure to 
find a fit with partner’s hand and to result either in a con- 
structive contract or in a sacrifice bid. These facts having 
been determined, the holder need not fear that the opponents 
will play the hand, with the declarer on his left, and that 
partner will make a cosdy opening lead from some such com- 
bination as 4 ^ K X. 

Choice of suits in responding, rebidding and overcalling 
will be treated in later chapters. 
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CHAPTER V 


NO-TRUMP AND THREE-CARD 
MINOR-SUIT BIDS 

The no-lrump contract is the most lucrative possible in a 
match-point duplicate game. 'I’his fact derives from the 
scoring table, which gives to the first trick at no-trump a 
value of 40 points. It is better to make the same number of 
tricks in no-trump than in any suit, and as against a minor 
suit the scoring advantage of no-trump can overcome a dis- 
advantage in play 01 t’.'n full tricks— three no-trump scores 
as much as five of a minor. 

If in a ten-table duplicate game you bid three no-trump 
and make four, and every (>ther pair in the game merely bids 
and makes a vulnerable game in spades, your score of plus 
(>30 will give you a clear top as against the plus 620 of every 
other pair, and you will get 9 match-points as against the 
4 scored by each other pair, all because of those extra points 
scored for the first trick. 

In spite of this, the opening bid of one no-trump is not so 
much used in duplicate as in rubber bridge. Because such 
precision is needed in selection of the final contract, expert 
duplicate players tend to strc.ss the important principle — they 
start as low as possible in a suit, and name suits back and 
forth until they have a fairly clear picture of each other's 
distribution. Thus they seek a rctil or imagined adx antage in 
the final sclectif»n of the best contract for the combined hands. 

Trump Requirements 

I'he requirements for an opening bid of one no-trump are 
the same \ ulncrable and non-vulnerablc, the same whether 
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NO-TRUMP AND THREE-CARD MINOR-SUIT BIDS 

in first, second, third or fourth position, and the same in 
duplicate bridge as in rubber bridge. 

The hand should have some sort of high-card strength — 
at least J-x-x, preferably Q-x-x or J-io-x — in every one of the 
four suits, and absolutely must have strength in at least three 
of the four suits. 

The hand should have 4-3-3-3 distribution. 

The minimum in honour-tricks is 3.^, and the maximum is 
4. Thus, the opening one no-trump bid gives a picture o(’ a 
rigidly limited hand, never much weaker or much stronger 
than the following example, which may be taken as a classic 
example: 

♦ KJ6 VA75 ♦Q.T?! ♦AQ.j 

Good duplicate players seldom take liberties willi these 
basic requirements. After two prominent experts won a 
national pair tournament, one of them gave partial explana- 
tion for their success in these words: ‘W e played a \’er\' care- 
ful game. Neither one of us opened with a one no-trump bid 
once during the tournament.’ In other words, thc\ considen*d 
it more conservative to irnestigatc the possibilities of the 
various trump suits before going into no-trump. 

Thus, one no-trump is seldom bid except on the ideal hand 
such as the one shown above. Neither of the following hands 
would be an opening one no-trump bid: 

1. ♦AJa ^K8 7 r) 4AJB5 d|bKin 

2. 40.865 4AJ ♦AOio 4 K 10 1)2 

No. I would be opened with one heart; No. 2, with one 
club. To bid one no-trump on cither would offer certain 
practical advantages in the play — failure to give the oppo- 
nents too much information might, lor example, prevent 
them from finding their best opening lead if the e\entual 
contract is no-trump, and, for another advantage, an im- 
mediate no-trump bid on such a hand as No. 2 might spell 
the difference between game and no game, because of* the 
heart holding. If a heart opening must come up to the A-J, 
that combination might produce two stoppers whereas if 
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THREE-CARD MINOR-SUIT BIDS 

partner should become declarer at no-trump a lead through 
the A-J might reduce it to a single heart stopper. 

but outweighing these considerations is the possibility that 
a superior major-suit contract may be found — in hearts on 
No. 1, in spades on No. 2 — which could not be reached if 
an opening one no-trump bid were made. The idea is 
that if you start with a suit you can always bid no-trump 
later; if you start with no-trump you may never find the 
suit, because partner may have only a four-card major and 
it may be dangerous for him to bid it over one no-trump. 


Three-dard Minor-Suit Bids 

Avoidance of the opening one no-trump bid on all doubtful 
hands has led to special emphasis in duplicate bridge on open- 
ing bids in three-card minor suits. Such bids are among the 
most valuable also among the most abused bidding 
methods known to bridge . 

A minor-suit opening, especially in clubs, usually elimin- 
ates rebidding problems which may arise if the hand is opened 
with one in a major suit. This makes it possible to open on 
borderline hands with relativ^c safety, and still leave the way 
open to a profitable contract in a higher-ranking suit if part- 
ner iKjlds one. The following h«ind might be hard to rebid if 
lh(‘ normal opening bid of one heart were made. 

4io()^ VA(:i.4 2 ♦K75 ♦AH 2 

li the opening bid were one heart and partner responded 
Uw) diamonds or two clubs, the opening hand would be left 
without a suitable rebid. In rubber bridge he might take a 
chance and raise partner to three of the minor suit, for if this 
encourages partner lo bid a doubtful game the tremendous 
profit from making the game may justify the gamble. In 
duplicate bridge, gambling on game does not pay (see page 
.}2). Therefore it is best on such a hand to bid one club, thus 
providing a safe rebid no matter what partner responds — one 
no*trump may be bid over a spade response, a heart response 
may be raised, and one heart may be bid over one diamond. 



NO-TRUMP AND THREE-CARD MINOR-SUIT BIDS 

The opening bid on a three-card club suit may also serve 
to solve the rebidding problem which is inescapable when a 
near-minimum hand contains four-card suits in spades and 
diamonds: 

40 , 1062 473 4AK42 4A76 

The generally accepted rule is to open with one diamond 
on such hands, for if partner responds one heart there is a 
safe rebid available, and if partner responds two clubs it is 
acceptable to take a chance and raise him to three clubs, 
though the hand is somewhat weak for a bid at the three- 
level, This reasoning, however, is based upon the ever-recur- 
rent argument that in rubber bridge it pays to try for game, 
even if the odds are somewhat against making it. That argu- 
ment does not hold in duplicate bridge and it is dangerous to 
raise partner to the three-level on such a hand. An opening 
bid of one club may not paint an aceurate picture of the 
hand, but at least it does avoid much of the danger that the 
bidding will get out of control and reach too high a level for 
safety. 

What to do When Partner Raises 


With neither of the foregoing hands is the opener actually 
prepared to stand for a raise in his own suit. If he opens one 
club and partner raises him to two clubs, he will be embar- 
rassed. But even here the danger is even less than it is in 
rubber bridge. It is so important in duplicate to play in a 
major or in no-trutnp rather than in a minor that partner 
will not give a prompt raise in a minor suit unless he has ex- 
hausted all possibilities of finding a better contract. So, when 
partner does raise the club suit it may usually be assumed that 
clubs arc the dominant suit in his hand, and the opener need 
not fear to pass if he is too weak to make a rebid which would 
amount to a try for game. An example might be: 


Opener 
4 Q, 10 6 2 

¥73 

4 AK 42 
4A7h 


Responder 
4 A 5 
4864 

♦ 9 (> 3 
4 0,10843 



THE THREE-CARD MINOR INSTEAD OF NO-TRUMP 

Here the opener would bid one club and the responder 
would raise to two clubs. If there is an intervening pass, the 
opener might as well pass. He is not strong enough to want 
to play two no-trump facing such a weak response; to bid 
two spades wotdd be an unwise gamble, considering that the 
responder probably cannot hold four spades or he would 
have bid them himself; and to show the diamond suit would 
accomplish nothing because a diamond contract is no better 
than a club contract. 'I’wo clubs will probably be the best 
spot; and if the opponents now decide to reopen, the opener 
has strentjth enough defensively to give some promise of 
beating them. 

The Three-Card Minor Instead of Mo-Trump 

The three-card minor suit solves the problem of at least 
two different ty; cs ..f fairly strong hands which at rubber 
bridge would be opened v. ith one no-trump. 

First, there is the 'close’ no-trump hand — one having the 
proper distribution and the proper number of honour-tricks, 
but with so few intermediates as to be deficient in playing 
strength when compared to the average no-trump hand. For 
example: 

♦ Ks:;.. 5 fA(i 6 ♦A34 ♦Kda 

This hand, witli honour-tricks divided among the four 
suits, w'ould still be a doubtful no-trump opening in duplicate. 
1 f partner gives a c|uestionable raise to two no-trump, the 
<»dds would be against making even that eight-trick contract. 

To open w'ith one spade would not solve the problem, for 
if partner raises to two spades you would not know whether 
to try two no-trump, or pass. 

A one-club opening is likely to avoid both these problems. 

'I’he three-card minor suit may also be bid instead of one 
no-trump on hands containing one w'ide-open suit, but other- 
wise having full no-trump values; for example: 

^ 10 () f, ^ Q B t> 4 ^ .-V J lu .A K G 
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This is not a bad no-trump bid in rubber bridge. Even if 
partner must pass and the opponents can run the spade suit, 
a no-trump contract should be about as good as any. in 
duplicate, you do not wish to take this chance, for possibly 
partner has four hearts and a contract of two hearts can be 
made but only one in no-trump. It is most important not to 
be content with a score of plus 90 if the cards would provide a 
score of plus 1 10 in another suit. The hand is a better club 
bid than no-trump bid. 

The Three-Card Diamond Suit 

A three-card diamond suit may be bid as tlie three-card 
club suit is, but it is not quite so desirable. Over a one-club 
bid, partner can respond with one in any suit ; if the opening 
bid is one diamond partner will have to bid two clubs if he 
happens to have a club suit. Therefore, all other things being 
equal, the club opening is preferred. However, it is better to 
open with a three-card diamond suit than with a doublcton 
club; and if a three-card diamond suit contains the tops 
whereas a three-card club suit in the same hand does not, the 
diamond is a better bid. 

4AK4 5^8642 ♦A 0,5 ♦qyh 

It is better to open this hand than to pass it, and it is better 
to bid one diamond than one club. With a hand so weak 
there is danger that an opponent will become declarer, and 
in that event you will not want partner to lead clubs to you. 
The minimum for a three-eaxi minor-stiil bid in a tmik hand .should 
be Q^io-x, K-x-x or better. 

When the hand is stronger, it docs not make quite so much 
difference, because the opponents arc less likely to win the 
final contract; and as between a strong three-card minor and 
a weak four-card minor, there is little choice. 

4AQ, 5fJio84 4AK4 4^8852 

Here it makes little difference whether one diamond or 
one club is the opening bid. 1 might add that with such a 
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HOW NOT TO HANDLE THE ‘SHORT CLUB* 

hand when the only unstopped suit is a four-card suit and 
when there is a doubleton tcnacc such as the A-Q^ of spades, 
the advantages of an opening one no-trump bid are likely to 
be such that it is superior to either minor-suit bid. 


lloiv Not to Handle the 'Short Club^ 

In introducing the subject of opening bids on three-card 
minor suits, I mentioned the fact that this is one of the most 
abused methods known to bridge. The abuses do not occur 
in the opening bids themselves, which in general are made 
quite intelligently by most duplicate players, but in the re- 
sponses to all club bids. Apparently the average bridge player, 
knowing that his partner may open with one club on a three- 
card suit, insists on treating all opening clubs as though they 
were* definitely made on no more than three cards. 

The I’ollowing incident is offered as a horrible example. 
North held the following liand: 

4 ^ A lo V 7 f) 3 4 A .1 t) 4 4^ 10 9 5 3 

llis partner, South, dealt and neitlier side was vulnerable. 

I he bidding went as follow's 


sou-nr 

Whsl- 

Nok r n 

I'^AS’I 

' ♦ 

Pass 

• ♦ 

« V 

I ♦ 

Pass 


Pass 

Pass 


North very blithely passed on the second round, refusing 
to raise his partner's club suit even though he held four trumps 
U) the ]o-c) and two outside aces, including a fit with South's 
spade suit. When he was asked later why’ he held not raised 
clubs. North's reply was brief and eloquent: ‘We use the 
shc^rt club,’ he said. 

This anc'cdotc seems unbelievable, yet it is not only true 
but typical. Such players are so obsessed with the fear that 
partner might hold only three clubs that they throw away 
all the advantages of normal bidding on the far more frequent 
occasions when partner has opened one club on the type of 
hand which usually calls for a club bid — a genuine biddable 
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club suit in a genuinely biddable hand. In this particular 
case, the full deal was: 


South dealer 
North-South vulnerable 


♦ 9854 

VA52 

♦ K95 

♦ 762 


4^ A 10 

¥763 

♦ AJ64 

♦ >0953 



♦ KJ73 
108 

♦ 72 

♦ AKJ84 


♦ 0,8 2 

¥Kaj94 

♦ 0>o83 

♦ O 


By excellent defence, North-South held the two-hcarl con- 
tract to seven tricks and beat it one, for a score of plus 30. > 
However, if North had raised clubs they could have made at 
least four clubs for a score of plus 1 30, and if East -West had 
been so rash as to go on to three hearts North-South could 
have doubled and beaten them 300 points. Therefore the 
North-South score of plus 50 was very poor. 


How to Treat Partners Club Bid 

Opening bids on three-card minor suits are therefore safe 
only when the bidder’s partner can remember this one simple 
principle: Treat all club bids as though they had been made 
on a genuine biddable suit, at least until the later stages of 
bidding when it may become apparent that the suit was a 
short one. 

> South opened the king and ace of clubs. F.asi 1 ufling (lie .sc( und and 
immediately leading a diamond to dumniy’.s king. IfNtjrth had won this 
contract would have been made, but North ducked. Now if East drew 
trumps North would have to get two diamond tricks, and if East led 
another diamond South could get a ruff. East could have made his con- 
tract only by leading diamonds first from dummy, and finessing, before 
drawing a third round of trumps. 

Go 



WHEN TO PREFER NO-TRUMP 

The principal argument in favour of this method is that an 
opening club bid will usually be made on a genuine biddable 
suit even if on certain occasions the same player does bid one 
club on a three-card suit. It is perfectly obvious that a player 
is just as likely to hold the following hand: 

4852 4AK.974 

as lo hold this hand : 

4AKy74 4A(j 4852 4 0.7 3 

Therefore partner will hold a good club suit when he bids 
one club just as often as he will hold a good spade suit when 
he bids one spade. Furthermore, he will make a genuine bid 
in clubs more often than he will make a genuine bid in any 
other suit, because when he docs have two equally good bid- 
dable suits in a hand like the following: 

4 A 0,7 2 4G5 4 AO«a 

he will invariab!; bid the club suit in preference to the spade 
suit. 

Thus, it will not only be wise, it will generally be safe to 
raise partner's club opening when a raise is indicated by the 
responding hand. .Naturally, match-point scoring requires 
that you look lc)r a better contract when the strength of the 
hand warrants it (see Clhaptcr VI U). You should not, how- 
ever, be afraid tr> raise a club suit when your hand as a whole 
is biddable and the only reason not to raise is the fear that 
partner has not a club suit. Assume that he has the clubs, and 
raise. 

The three-card minor-suit bid should be used when no 
other reasonable bid is as ailablc. Do not look for opportuni- 
ties to bid a three-card minor; look for oppsortunities to avoid 
doing so. .'\ny intelligent person would rather have five 
trumps than four, and four trumps than three. 

When to Prefer No-Trump 

Likewise, a three-card minor-suit bid should ne\'er be pre- 
ferred to a sound opening one no-trump bid. As most experts 
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use the opening no-trump in duplicate, it is a much neglected 
bid and does not receive half the usage that so valuable a bid 
deserves. A one no-trump bid has a valuable obstructive 
effect, it tends to shut the opponents out of the bidding and, 
if they do come in, it facilitates those close doubles which in 
duplicate bidding arc so important (sec Chapter XI). 

A minor-suit contract in duplicate is far inferior to any 
reasonable no-trump contract. A major-suit contract is likely 
to be just as good and perhaps a bit better than a no-trump 
contract. Therefore, you avoid one no-trump openings when 
they might shut you off from finding acceptable major-suit 
contracts. But you do not avoid no-trump openings when the 
only thing they can shut you out of is a minor-suit contract. 
The following hand is an excellent one no-trump bid in 
duplicate: 

4K104 VAJ ♦Ku)(M. 3 ♦AJ4 

You are not worried about missing the best spot in dia- 
monds, for you would rather play no-trump; nor worri('d 
about missing a spade contract, for in order to prefer spades 
to no-trump you must find partner with five of them and if 
he has five spades he can bid them over one no-trump. This 
hand is especially well adapted to a one no-trump opening 
because of the heart holding; but even with weaker or less 
advantageous doubletons, a 5-3-3-2 hand in which the five- 
card suit is a minor, and in which there is strength in e\ ery 
suit, can be best shown by a one no-trump bid if it is in the 
range of 32 to 4 honour-tricks. 

Responses to Pfo-Trump Openings 

The success of opening no-trump bids in duplicate depends 
on the utmost precision and conservatism in responding and 
rebidding. Neither partner should stretch a point to try for 
game, since on almost any hand which is close between a 
part-score and a no-trump game, the simple fact that you 
are in a no-trump contract and scoring the maximum for 
every trick you win should be enough to guarantee at least 
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an average score. Both partners should also remember that as 
long as game is not going to be reached, and the no-trump 
contract seems about as good as any, it is unwise to change 
to a suit contract. 

The usual advice on the following hand is to make a tem- 
porizing response in rubber bridge: 

410 Hz] Vf)7 ♦Qioij 4 A 10942 

l\Trtner opens with one no-trump; you respond two clubs, 
just in case partner is well over the minimum no-trump hand 
and can bid again, in which case there should be a chance for 
game. In duplicate, you pass one no-trump; you do not take 
gambling ciianccs for game. 

With a trick or so, and a five-card suit including the tops, 
il is far better to pass one no-trump tlianto takeout to a minor 
suit which seems considerably safer. 

4 7 ;; If b 4 A J b •) 2 4 10^32 

Partners one iio-iii;mp bid should be j)asscd on such a 
hand. If he can make one no-trump, it is as good as making 
two diamonds: if by chance he can make two no-trump, it is 
better than making three diamonds, which is about the most 
\ou could hope Ibr. Since partner has at most four honour- 
tricks, game is out of the question anyway. 

With a five-( arc! suit lacking the lops, and about a trick 
or slightly h'ss, it is best even in duplic ate to take the no-trump 
bid cnit into two ol'a suit. This is particularly so if the distribu- 
tion of the hand is unbalanc ed. 

I. 4Q«7aa ¥b ♦K 74 

4 9 7 Q, 7 J ♦ .J B 7 5 :3 ♦ J 

On No. I, bid two spades over partner's one no-trump; on 
No. 2 , bid two diamonds. 

7//r no-t)ump bidder \hoidd ahnost alicays pa.s^ a le^ponse oj two 
in a suit. 11(' should lake it to be not only an expression of 
WTakness, but also a statement of the responder's opinion 
that the hand will play better in the suit than in no-trump. 

With enough strength to give ho{)e of game, the responder 
should of course prefer a raise in no-trump to a suit take-out. 



NO-TRUMP AND THREE-CARD MINOR-SUIT BIDS 

The no-trump contract will count lo points more. In rubber 
bridge, the desire for the more lucrative no-trump score 
makes a jump to three no-trump preferable: 

4AK87532 V73 484 492 

Opening bids of two, three or more in no-trump, like 
strength-showing bids in general, are the same in duplicate 
bridge as in rubber bridge. 
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CHAPTER VI 


BIDDING FOR PART-SGORES 

There is a striking analogy between duplicate bidding and 
part-score bidding in rubber bridge. The rubber-bridge 
player who is an accomplished tactician in part-score situa- 
tions — especially in those cases where his opponents have the 
part-score — has a headstart toward being a good duplicate 
bidder, even if he has never seen a duplicate board. 

In rubber bridge, when the opponents have a part-score an 
artificial situation is created in which a contract like two 
spades, which would ordinarily be unimportant, assumes tre- 
mendous importance because it is enough to give them a 
game worth several hundred points. In duplicate bridge, 
similarly, letting the opponents make a two-spade contract, 
when they might have been outbid or held to some inferior 
score, may mean a difference of se\'cral match-points — 
equivalent to several hundred points in rubber bridge. 

The bidding in duplicate is therefore highly competitive, 
cA'cn when neither side can make more than two or three 
odd-tricks at its best contract, because the objective of each 
side is to reach its best contract no matter how high or how 
low that contract may be. 

Objective number one in duplicate-bridge bidding may 
therefore be expressed as follows; Get into the bidding can. 

Objective number two is: Look for the contiact at which you 
ran sane the iirea test number of total points^ and do not forget that 
in duplicate bridge it may be far better to score i lo points 
than to score i oo points. 

Keeping the Bidding Open 

W hen your partner has made an opening bid, of course 
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your side is ‘in the bidding’ already. The question that re- 
mains is: Do you ‘keep the bidding open light’? And how 
light? 

The considerations arc not exactly the same in duplicate 
and rubber bridge. The following factors influence response 
in duplicate: 

1. You are not anxious to reach a doubtful game contract 
in duplicate bridge. Even if partner has a power-house which 
opposite your weak hand will produce a 50-50 play for game, 
you do not care whether you arc there or not. 

2. Assuming you arc going to stop at a part-score contract 
anyway, you do not care \vhcther the contract is one, two or 
three. In rubber bridge it is better to bid two spades and make 
it than to bid one spade and make tw'o, because a 6o-point 
part-score is better than a 30-point part-score. In duplicate 
cither result would be plus 1 10, and the one-spade contract 
would be superior because it is .safer. 

3. The opponents arc far more likely to reopen the bid- 
ding in duplicate bridge (sec page 105). 

Therefore, a good general principle to follow in duplicate 
is: ‘When in doubt, pass.’ 


When to Pass Partner's One-Bid 

The situations in. which you should prefer to pass partner’s 
opening bid may be enumerated as follows: 

First, and obviously, you pass on a completely hopeless 
hand, just as you w'ould in rubber bridge or in any other 
form of the game. 

♦ 0.8 5 2 ¥ 9 7 4 ♦O^it ♦»5 2 

Partner opens with one heart; you pass. I here is no reason 
to suppose that there will be any better spot than hearts, and 
with such a hand you have no desire to increase the contract. 

A one no-trump response .should not be used in duplicate 
bridge merely as a standard negative response on a one-suited 
hand which is too weak for the suit to be shown. Fine players 
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have had good results from passing partner’s opening one- 
spade bid on a hand like this: 

4^83 ^AJio42 4^5 ^9642 

It would be dangerous to bid one no-trump. On any bor- 
derline hand partner will have a tendency to pass a no-trump 
take-out, because that is the most profitable place in which to 
play for a part-score. With strength in only one suit, you arc 
not prepared to play a no-trump contract with this hand. 
Here again a pass will act as a warning, and will also make it 
safe to show the hearts later if the bidding goes like this: . 

South West North East 

I 4 2 4 

Pass Pass 2 4 

because of the original pass. South cannot misunderstand the 
nature of the two-heart bid. 

One-Over-One Responses 

It is usually better to pass partner’s opening bid than to 
take out in a \’cry weak major suit with a very weak hand. 
Because the hand is weak, there is a strong chance that the 
opponents may win the final contract despite partner’s open- 
ing bid and your response. Because the suit is weak, there is 
danger that partner may lose a trick defensively by opening 
your suit, and losing tricks in defence is the surest way to get 
bad scores in duplicate bridge. 

1 1 is poor policy to make a major-suit response, as so many 
players do, on a hand like this: 

♦ J <> 5 ¥ A 7 4 J 5 2 ♦975 3 

If partner opens with one heart, it will usually be better to 
pass than to respond one spade. Here again it must be re- 
membered that approximately four times out of five the 
opponents will reopen the bidding, so nothing will be lost if 
partner is very strong; he will have a chance to bid again. If 
partner has just a bare opening bid, the opponents are fairly 
sure to get into the bidding whether you respond or pass, and 
in this case the ri'sponse is likely to cost you a trjck in defence. 
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Thus, you seldom can gain by responding and you often may 
lose. 

This reasoning does not apply when you have a stronger 
hand: 

4J1076 VA7 ♦Ajs ♦gyss 

If partner opens with one heart, this hand warrants a re- 
sponse of one spade. The strength of the hand, combined with 
the strength partner has shown by his opening bid, makes it 
unlikely that an opponent will become declarer. One spade 
is the lowest possible response, offers another major suit in 
which it may be best to play the hand, does not shut off an 
eventual no-trump contract, and is unlikely to cost anything 
defensively because you do not expect to be on the defensive 
in this deal. 


Exceptions Due to Vulnerability 

There are frequent exceptions to these general principles on 
keeping the bidding open when vulnerability conditions are 
favourable.^ 

When the opponents are vulnerable and you are not, it will 
be dangerous for them to qvercall if your partner has opened 
the bidding and you have responded. It will be far safer for 
them to get into the bidding if you have passed partner’s 
opening bid, thereby confessing your own weakness. There- 
fore, a response should often be made on a truly hopeless 
hand, as a sort of obstructive measure to keep the opponents 
out of the bidding. If partner bids one heart, you might re- 
spond one spade on: 

4J10865 463 4542 ♦JGs 

In spite of partner’s opening bid, this hand is so weak that 
it is not at all unlikely that the opponents have a game. Even 
if the response — ^which would be unwarranted in any other 

^ Much more will be written later about vulnerability, which at all 
times has a profound effect upon duplicate-bridge bidding. In these dis- 
cussions ‘equal vulnerability’ means that either iMth sides are vulnerable, 
or neither side is vulnerable; ‘favourable vulnerability’ means that the 
opponents are vulnerable and you are not; ‘unfavourable vulnerability’ 
means that vou are vulnerable and the opponents arc not. 
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circumstances — leads partner to rebid somewhat freely and to 
get too high, there is a strong chance that the penalty he takes 
will be a suitable sacrifice and will not get a bad score. In 
other cases, the response may keep the opponents from reach- 
ing their best contract. 

Responses on Stronger Hands 

So much for the weak hands on which you respond, if at all, 
with fear and trembling. Such hands are in the minority. 
More often, when partner opens the bidding, you will hold 
some substantial values — perhaps not a strong hand, but 
enough to leave no doubt in your mind as to the fact that you 
are going to bid something. On such hands you still have 
problems. The choice of responses in duplicate bridge is just 
as important as the choice between passing and responding at 
all. 

The duplicate player must never forget that if the hand 
must be played at a par* -score contract it is better to play 
at no-trump than in a major suit, and in a major suit rather 
than in a minor. 

It is better to choose a response which fif passed) will pm- 
duce a good part-score result than to choose a response which 
will make it somewhat easier to reach a close game. 

No-Trump Responses 

On any hand ideal for no-trump play and with balanced 
distribution --.}-3-3-3 or 4-^-3-2 with only three-card support 
for partner's suit— a no-trump bid is usually preferred to a 
sound raise in a major. 

South opens with one heart. West passes. North holds 
4 A 103 VQ,J 7 ♦10972 ♦J94 

In rubber bridge he would raise to two hearts, a somewhat 
more encouraging respoase than one no-trump. In duplicate 
he responds one no-trump. Unless South has unbalanced 
distribution (in which rase he will rebid) the combined hands 
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should play equally well at either contract, and North cannot 
risk missing the no-trump contract. 

In choosing his response on a hand of this sort, North must 
consider that there is some danger attached to whichever 
responses he makes; 

1 . South may have a borderline hand on which he would 
pass one no-trump but would bid over two hearts and reach 
and make a game. In this case the one no-trump response 
would cause the game to be missed. 

2. South may have a weak hand on which he would pass 
either one no-trump or two hearts. In this case the two-heart 
response may produce an inferior score. 

Now the situations arc compared. No. i is a remote pos- 
sibility, because if game can be made it is probable that 
South is strong enough to bid over any response North makes; 
even if a game is missed, other pairs arc likely to miss it on 
such a close pair of hands, and the no-trump part-score, may 
outstrip the heart part-score at which some other pairs will 
stop. 

Situation .Vo. 2 is a more likely possibility, and avoids the 
consequences of perhaps reaching a doubtful game and 
going down one; for if South can rebid over one no-trump 
and push on to game the contract will probably be a safe one. 

On this reasoning, the no-trump rcsijonse is selected. 


One-Over-One Rather than No-Trump 

On a stronger hand — one which warrants a rebid, and on 
which there will surely be a chance to rebid— it is unnecessary 
to bid no-trump immediately. If you hold the following hand 
and partner opens with one diamond, it is not necessary to 
leap to two no-trump: 

4A6 VKJ84 ♦JtJ ♦a 652 

A response of one heart is better; the onc-over-one response 
is forcing, no-trump may be bid later, and it is well to offer a 
choice of as many spots as possible. Partner may have a 
diamond-heart semi-two-suitcr; he may have nothing in 
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spades; and a heart contract might play one or more tricks 
better than a no-trump contract. This docs not apply, how- 
ever, to a choice between no-trump and a minor suit; 

4K5 VJ107 4842 ♦AKQyS 

Over partner’s one-diamond bid, respond two no-trump. 
In no circumstances will you wish to play this hand for a 
game at clubs or diamonds; you would have to make six clubs 
(120 trick-points) to beat three no-trump (100 trick-points). 
Even if a no-trump contract is something of a gamble, it is 
worth taking. 'I’o bid (dubs could hardly help and might shut 
ofl'a ‘neutrar club opening which a doubtful opponent might 
make. 

The prelerencc for a major suit over a minor applies to all 
responses in which a choice between two suits is (jfTered for 
the first response, and in which it might not in all ( ases be 
safe to show both suits. 

Partner opens one diamond: respond one heart. The club 
suit is strong enough and the honour-trick content is high 
enougli to warrant a two-c!ub response. However, if you re- 
spond two clubs and partner rebids two diamonds you might 
be reaching a little high if you bid two hearts. Therefore you 
respond one heart in the first place and make sure that the 
possibility of ti major-suit fit is explored at the lowest and 
safest level. 

Raises 

Raises of partner's suit, when given primarily to keep the 
bidding o])cn, should be sound raises when partner’s suit is a 
major. With support for partner's major suit, it is not neces- 
sary to stretch a point to raise him; even if you pass he will 
be in an acceptable part-score contract. 

4862 4K74 ♦AQ743 472 

It is quite proper to raise partner's one-heart bid to two 
hearts, whereas with a similar hand, il partner's opening bid 
is one diamond, one does not raise: 
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4863 4K753 ♦AQ,74 473 

One heart would be bid over partner’s one-diamond bid. 

With a major suit of your own, plus support for partner’s 
suit, prefer to raise partner’s major if your hand is fairly 
weak (usually, this means a hand containing less than two 
honour-tricks) : 

4A 765 3 410765 483 40,7 

Partner has opened with one heart. If you respond one 
spade and his rebid is two hearts, two diamonds or two clubs, 
you will be somewhat too weak to bid three hearts. Therefore 
you raise immediately to two hearts, since as between the two 
major suits a contract in one is as good as a contract in the 
other. Of course, if your hand warrants two bids it is more 
informative to bid your own suit first and raise later: 

4A765S 4K764 483 40,7 

On this hand you respond one spade to partner’s one-heart 
bid, for whatever his rebid you will be able to raise him freely 
— bidding three hearts if he bids two hearts, and jumping to 
three hearts rather than giving a simple preference if he re- 
bids in no-trump or a minor suit. 

Minor-Suit Raises 

A raise in a minor suit usually denies ability to make any 
no-trump or major-suit response. Nevertheless, on a weak 
hand it is still better to raise the minor suit than to make a 
one-over-one response in a major suit in which you are not 
prepared for an opening lead. 

463 4J1053 4 Q, >0 6 4 4 K. 7 2 

Partner has opened with one diamond. Raise to two dia- 
monds, do not bid one heart. For one thing, the two-diamond 
bid exactly describes the nature of the hand, which is an 
advantage in any game. 

There is a further point which should be considered when 
the responder’s weak major suit and minor-suit support are 
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‘touching’ — that is, when they are in suits consecutive in rank, 
as in this case with a heart suit and diamond support. A 
primary purpose in bidding one heart would be to find part- 
ner with a four-card heart suit. However, if partner had four 
hearts and four or five diamonds and a weak hand, he prob- 
ably would have opened with one heart instead of one dia- 
mond. If partner has a four-card heart suit and a strong hand, 
he will be able to rebid two hearts over your raise to two dia- 
monds anyway, and nothing will be lost by the two-diamond 
response. Finally, the raise to two diamonds will make it 
somewhat more difficult for the opponents to get into the 
bidding, since they cannot bid one spade or two clubs over 
it. 

'I'hcre are some hands in which an immediate heart re- 
sponse might be the only way to get into a heart contract, but 
they arc few in number. They are outweighed by the cases in 
which any bid on so weak a major suit would mislead partner 
in the defence. 

In general, it is well to stick to a principle previously im- 
plied (page 47) : Do not bid a major suit weaker than Q^x-x-x 
unless your hand is strong enough to make you feel that your 
side will surely obtain the contract. Then, when you are on 
the defensive, you will be able to stand a lead in the suit y'ou 
have bid; when you bid a suit in which you cannot stand a 
lead, it will be in a situation in which your side will not have 
to play the defence. 

Free Bids 

The requirements for free raises and for free responses of 
all kinds are influenced by the extremely keen competition 
which exists in duplicate bridge when a part-score contract is 
concerned. 

It is fatal to let the opponents play and make two hearts, 
which would put you minus 1 1 o, when you could play and 
make two spades, which would make you plus no. It is 
almost as costly to let the opponents play and make two 
spades, which again would put you minus no, when you 
could bid three hearts, go down one trick doubled and not 
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vulnerable, and be minus only loo. But you can never find 
out what your best suit is and how far you can go in it unless 
both partners get into the bidding. When the partnership 
hands apparently do not fit, be cautious about bidding; when 
the partnership hands apparently do fit, the winning dupli- 
cate player must be bold about bidding in some situations in 
w'hich, at rubber bridge, he would pass because he has not 
enough honour-tricks. 

A free raise in the Culbertson System always requires a 
comfortable portion of honour-trick strength — usually at 
least li honour-tricks. In duplicate bidding, distribution 
more than honour-tricks controls free raises. For example: 


South West 
North holds: 


North East 


♦ 0.9 ¥J054 ♦K .94 ♦J97:i 


From a practical standpoint. North has no more than i 
honour-trick. The queen of spades can be largely discounted 
because West bid that suit. Nevertheless, North gives a free 
raise to two hearts. If he does not show that heart support 
immediately. East may raise the spades and it will be too 
dangerous thereafter for cither North or South to re-enter the 
bidding at the three level. By raising hearts, North puts his 
side in a position — if this is one of the cases in which such a 
result is possible — to sacrifice and take a cheap penally rather 
than to let the opponents make a part-score. 


Distributional Raises 

With sufficient distributional support for partner’s suit, a 
free raise may occasionally be given on a hand whose high- 
card value is practically nil. Suppose neither side is vulner- 
able and you hold this hand: 

^0,10 8652 ♦J93 ♦■085 ♦i* 

Your partner opens with one spade and the second hand 
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overcalls with two hearts. In rubber bridge you would pass; 
a free raise would guarantee more top strength than you have. 
In duplicate, you raise to two spades. 

If the overcall is jumped to four hearts, and partner passes, 
you can make up your mind later as to what you should do, 
and probably you will bid four spades. In rubber bridge, if it 
proves that you go down one whereas you could have beaten 
the opponents one, the swing is 200 points and there is no 
great tragedy. But in a duplicate game, the swing between 
plus 100 and minus 100 is more likely to be the difference 
between top and bottom. 

I'he free raise gives partner encouragement on which he 
can perhaps rebid or double even if his spade suit is weak. If 
he passes, you will know you should sacrifice at four spades 
because the Ibur-heart contract probably cannot be beaten. 
If he doubles, your ow n heart holding is such that you know- 
he must have doubled on high cards and you may pass. 

Hut mere trump ‘oength without distributional support, 
or mere adequate trump support combined with a minimum 
in high cards, does not sufiice for a free raise even in duplicate 
bridge. Here is another situation in which partner has opened 
w'ith one spade and has bccii overcalled with two hearts: you 
hold: 


1 . 4^ K 8 7 5 j 

V74 

♦ * fi 5 

♦ 7 6 2' 


4 A 5 4 

V875 

♦ K- :i 

dfb 8 8 5 2 


With either ol' these hands, you pass. W ith \o. i, you have 
absolutelv no defence values, and in fact your spade length 
weakens part of the honour-trick holding on which partner 
probably counts. I’o raise would be very misleading. Partner 
will make allowances lor a possible shaded raise, but he can- 
not make enough allowance to compensate tor a hand like 
that. With Xo. 2, you have some defence but otherwise noth- 
ing of value to partner. 

I'hus, ‘light’ free raises should not be too light. 
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Free Suit Responses 

The desire to get into the bidding necessitates some chance- 
taking at duplicate. In the long run, this is not so dangerous 
as it is in rubber bridge. The handling of the following situa- 
tion involves gambling perhaps i,ioo total points, but in 
duplicate this still comes down to a maximum gamble of the 
number of match-points available on that particular board. 

South West North East 

I ♦ 24 ? 

Both sides are vulnerable and North holds: 

40,107542 463 475 4^64 

To bid two spades in this situation is extremely dangerous 
and is likely to be very' embarrassing to partner. Tw'o spades 
is a forcing response; partner may have been prepared to re- 
bid over a one-spade response, but is not prepared to rebid 
safely at the three level. If partner had a minimum bid and 
does not fit spades, the two-spade bid is likely to force .North- 
South up to a point at which they can be doubled and de- 
feated as much as 1,100 points. In rubber bridge, that would 
be equivalent to throwing away a rubber and more on a 
single hand. 

In duplicate, of course, there is equal danger that such a 
contingency will arise and will result in a bottom; but this is 
balanced by the danger that failure to get in the spade bill 
will permit East-W^est to make a part-score when North- 
South could have made a higher one. .No one in rubber 
bridge would gamble 1,100 points to gain 140; in duplicate 
bridge, however, it is often little more than a 50-",o gamble — 
a good score against a bad one. 

Judging from the Opponents' Bids 

One must trust his opponents to a certain extent; when the 
opponents are obviously trying to keep you from bidding, it 
may mean that an apparently dangerous bid is actually safer 
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RE-OPENING THE BIDDING 

than it would be if the opponents had not revealed their 
weakness. 

In the following situation North-South were vulnerable 
and the bidding went: 

South West North East 

I ♦ 3 4 ? 

North held: 

i^Kio 5PJ 10654 ^^^63 

Ea.st-West were using the jump overcall o^ three diamonds 
as a weak, purely shut-out bid. Nevertheless, it would seem 
absurd for North to risk a free three-heart bid — a new suit 
response, and therefore forcing — on a hand which technically 
would hardly justify a two-heart response to the one-spade 
bid if \Vest had passed. But in one case, when the bidding 
went this way. North did pass. East raised to four diamonds, 
and after two passes North had nothing to do but double. 
Four diamonds went down two tricks and North-South were 
plus only 300. 

.‘\nothcr player, over the three-diamond bid, made a free 
bid of three hearts. The four-diamond bid came in at this 
point, but South held the following hand: 

♦ CIJ 862 rAQ.7 45 ♦AQBs 

Five hearts could be made; but whether North-South got 
to five hearts and made 650, or doubled East- West at a five- 
diamond sacrifice and beat them 5(»o points, they would have 
a score far superior to the result of North's pass. 


Re-opening the Bidding 

'I’here are many other cases in which there is no percentage 
in bidding at rubber bridge, but a bid is advisable at dupli- 
cate. The following case is an oft-quoted example of horrible 
rubber-bridge tactics: 

4AQ,8 74 ^74 ♦K865 ♦A7 
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You arc vulnerable; you deal and bid one spade. Second- 
hand overcalls with two hearts, your partner and fourth hand 
pass, and it is up to you again. 

At rubber bridge you pass very, very rapidly. To rebid in 
such a situation is the mark of a losing jilaycr. What is there 
to gain by bidding? No more than a part-score, surely, when 
partner was too weak for a free bid. What is there to lose by 
passing? No more than the unimportant part-score the oppo- 
nents may make at two hearts (and maybe partner has hearts 
behind the bidder and they cannot even make their two- 
heart contract). What is there to lose hy bidding two spades? May- 
be as much as 800 points, if fourth hand is loaded witli spades 
and just waiting to double. Why risk 800 to stop a part-score? 

But at duplicate bridge, you do not sell out for two hearts. 
You bid two spades. True, you may go down 800, but that is 
highly unlikely. Offsetting this danger is tlie chance that part- 
ner has something like this: 

♦ J63 VJ984 ♦0.4 4 08 6 a 

Though he could not raise freely, you can probably make two 
spades; the opponents can probably make two hearts. You 
cannot aftbrd to let them score 1 10 when you can score it for 
yourself. Even if you cannot make two spades, there may be 
no double out against it and you may go down only 100 
points — still a saving. Finally, there is the possibility that your 
bid will drive the opponents to three hearts and they will go 
down one. 

When you have a second biddable or near-biddable suit 
in addition to the suit you showed previously, and you have 
not yet had a chance to offer partner a choice of the two suits, 
there is further incentive for a rc-opening which would be 
foolhardy in rubber bridge. 

Both sides vulnerable; South holds: 

4K4 ^AK87a 4A875 

The bidding: 

West North East South 

Pa.ss Pass Pass i ^ 

I ^ Pass Pass ? 
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PUSHING THE OPPONENTS 

South must re-open, in duplicate bridge, with a bid of two 
clubs. He has almost nothing to gain by it — North has passed 
twice, and cannot have much — except the possibility that 
two, even three, clubs may be made and that the opponents 
seem fairly sure to make one heart. 'Fo pass will be almost a 
sure minus score; it is so important in duplicate to get a plus 
score if possible (Clhapter X) that South must risk the danger 
of going down two or three tricks doubled for the chance of 
scoring plus 90 instead of letting the opponents score. 

Almost the only time that you refuse to re-open the bidding 
ill duplicate (except when it is obvious that you could not 
make yo..r contract) is when it seems that the opponents 
have a better spot in which to play the hand if only they can 
find it. 

In this situation, neither side is vulnerable: 

South VVrsi North Easi 

Pass Pass Pass i 4 ^ 

I ^ Pass ? 

East holds: 

♦ f)2 VK7 ♦AJi) ♦Kaj7b3 

West could not even put in a free bid in spades or hearts at 
die one-level, though the fact that he passed originally would 
permit him to make a shaded free bid — he would not have 
to worry for fear his strength would be overestimated by his 
partner. East might safely bid two clubs, but he is afraid that 
if he does North-South will find a fit in spades or hearts. Since 
North-South obviously have at least one-half of the high-card 
strength in the pack, they can probably outbid East-West in 
one of the major suits. It is belter to let them play diamonds, 
where any contract they make will count only 20 points per 
trick, and in which East's diamond strength argues that they 
cannot make a great many overtricks. East therefore passes 
and lets South play one diamond. 


Pushing the Opponents 

The analogy between duplicate bidding and rubber-bridge 
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bidding when one side or the other has a part-score should be 
mentioned again here. Good players develop certain reflexes, 
so that when they get into a competitive bidding situation 
they have a tendency to try to push the opponents up — ‘just 
one more trick’. Such tactics oflen work out beautifully in 
rubber bridge with a part-score, for example: 

South West North East 

1 I ^ 2^ 

2 ^ Pass Pass 

North-South have 6o on score. In rubber bridge it may 
pay East to bid three diamonds, even if he knows he will go 
down a trick or two. North or South, rather than give up a 
cheap game for a small penalty, may bid a doubtful three 
hearts or three spades. 

The consideration at rubber bridge is that if North-South 
can make three hearts, they will also get a game worth several 
hundred points. East will not mind going down 200, say, to 
stop the game. In duplicate bridge this does not apply. If 
North-South get three hearts, it will be worth precisely 140 
points to them; you cannot dare bid to a point at which they 
can double and beat you 200 . 

Therefore, East-W est can safely overbid only so long as 
they cannot be beaten as much as the value of North-South’s 
maximum part-score. W’hen a competitive bid would risk a 
larger penalty than that, East-West must stop pushing. 
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CHAPTER VII 


OVERCALLS IN DUPLICATE BRIDGE 

Bridge players start out by learning a bidding system in 
which the objective is almost entirely the reaching of a game 
contract. Most bidding systems arc based upon rubber- 
bridge considerations, and in rubber bridge the objective of 
bidding is game. 

Tn duplicate, lv>w'’vcr, game is no more the objective than 
is any other contract, provided it is the best that can be 
reached on the partnership hands. 

'I'lie ’theoretically ideal contract’ on any deal is the product 
of the best efl'orts of both sides. Take a case in which neither 
side is vulnerable, and in which the best North-South can do 
is to bid and make two hearts, while the best East-West can 
do is to bid and make two spades. '1 he original objecti\e of 
the N'orth-S('uth bidding will be to reach two hearts and 
have their opponents let them play it there, so tliey will score 
j)lus 1 10. Likewise, the objective of East- West will be to be 
l)ermittcd to play at two spades, scoring plus i lo. 

If E.ast-Wcst do bid two sp.ades, then North-South acejuire 
.1 dill'ercnt objective: I'hey must bid three hearts, which will 
be down only one and if doubled will lea\e them minus only 
too, instead of the no they would have lost at two spades. 
At this point E.ast-West must double, for if they bid three 
spades they will be down and have a minus score, while by 
doubling they will at lc;ist score plus too. 

Therefore a final contract of three hearts, doubled, \sith 
a resultant score of plus too for East-West, is the theoretically 
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OVERCALLS IN DUPLICATE BRIDGE 

ideal contract — the product of the best efforts of both sides J 

Every overcall in duplicate bridge must have a purpose, 
but sometimes the purpose will be merely to get into the 
bidding. It will be difficult to know and to reach the ideal 
contract if you have not fully explored the trick-taking possi- 
bilities of your side. Such a purpose would hardly occur to 
a rubber-bridge player, for there would be no case (barring 
part-score situations) in which he would be interested in 
taking a one-trick sacrifice purely to stop a cheap opposing 
part-score. In duplicate such sacrifices are important and 
occasionally require borderline ovcrcalls. 

You need be in no particular hurry to get into the bidding 
if your strength or distribution is such that you can safely 
come in on a later round. The hands on which you hasten to 
ovcrcall in duplicate fall rather into the following types, 
rhese hands are weak defensively, so that there is a possi- 
bility of the opponents' being able to make game. Stronger 
hands will be dealt with later. 

First Typical Borderline Overcall 

I. You overcall on a one-suited hand which is weak in 
defence and which is likely to be of*\aIue only if partner can 
support a specific suit. 

4 8 4Cl'io8h5:^ 4KQ7 4ioh; 

Except in unfavourable vulnerability (onditions, you 
would overcall one spade with two hearts on this hand. In 
any vulnerability conditions you would overcall a one-club 
bid w'ith one heart. In rubber bridge* mu h a hand would be* 
a very dangerous vulnerable overcall and \t»u would pass it. 

You ovcrcall in duplicate on a hand ol* this sort, with a 
long trump suit and unbalam ed distribution, because if you 

^ The ultimate strategical objective, of course, is to use obstructive or 
deceptive methods which will prevent the opponents fnmi reaching their 
best contract, or will cause them to overbid so that tliey can be doubled 
and set for a greater score than the thooretically ideal contract would 
provide. The mattei of bidding strategy will he taken up later. 
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SECOND TYPICAI. BORDERLINE OVERGALL 

find a fit with partner you arc likely to set up a good sacrifice 
against an opposing game, even if partner has little or noth- 
ing in high cards; and you may be able to outbid the oppo- 
nents in a part-score situation. But since such a hand depends 
substantially on finding a heart fit with partner, it would be 
a dangerous gamble to re-enter the bidding latei-, at the level 
of three or higher, ’rherefon* you show your suit as fast as 
possible. 

'I'he ovcreall could e.isily work out to a situation tike this: 


West 

♦ 8 

^ 0. lo 8 (J 5 3 

♦ KCl7 

4 lo 0 3 


Lam 

♦ 6 5 3 
¥ K 9 7 2 

♦ J 5 4 
4 K 2 


l’!.asl-\Vcst probably t aniioi slop a spade G^ame even if the 
kin^ of clubs wins a tric k; but il* permitted to play at four 
hearts doubled t)ie\ will Ik* down only one or two tricks, a 
cheap sacrifk e, and il not vulnerable ai^ainst vulnerable oppo- 
nents they even have a Gjood sacrific e at five hearts. 

However, a hand of this type is not a pood (jverralK except 
in favourable vulnerability conditions, if the distribution is 
balanced. The extra losinp trick is derisive. 


484 ♦KQ,7 4 lot; 

An oxercall at the one-lcwcl mipht be risked, even if vul- 
ner*d)le, but an ovei call of an opposing <uie-spade bid with 
two heait.s would be bad in unfavourable or ecjual vulner- 
ability conditions. If the c»ppcments are sironp enough to bid 
a panie, there probably will be no pood sacrifice apainst 
them. They might be able to slaughter two hearts. If they 
stop at a [)art-score it will probably be unprofitable to play a 
lu*art contract unless partner is able to enter the bidding. 


Second Typical Borderline Overcall 

The second type of borderline hand which justifies an o\ er- 
c all in duplicate bridge is likewise a one-suited liand, the one 
suit usuallv being a minor. On such a hand tlie overcall acts 
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as a lead-direoting bid if the opponents should wind up in a 
no-trump contract; but the principal reason for ovcrcalling 
is that if the opponents stop at a low contract it will be dan- 
gerous to re-open the bidding (called ‘backing in’ in the in- 
elegant bridge vernacular). 

4 10 63 4A7 4KQ,J72 4983 

Overcall a one-spade or one-heart bid with two diamonds 
(and, of course, a one-club bid with one diamond). If you 
pass and the contract is two hearts or two spades when it 
comes around to you again, it would be dangerous to bid 
on the sole hope that partner has diamonds. At rubber 
bridge, of course, you would not overcall. 

.^n overcall on such a hand is dangerous when vulnerable, 
yet it should be made. Occasionally it will result in a large 
penalty score against you, but more often it will go un- 
doubled and will put your side into the bidding at the lowest 
and therefore the safest level. 


Third Typical Borderline Overcall 

The third type of borderline hand on w'hich you overcall in 
duplicate is a tw'O-suiter, ranging from strong to weak. 

4K10984 40. '*3 842 43 44 ^ 

Overcall an opening diamond bid with one spade; the 
distribution of the hand is strong, it is essential to find the 
superior suit, and unless the first suit is shown immediately 
it may prove imjxissible to show both suits safely. It is true 
that partner may be induced to double the opponents, look- 
ing to you for high cards, and that your weakness may force 
you to rescue; but this must be overlooked beside the greater 
importance of preparing to contest for a part-score or to 
sacrifice against a game contract. 

The wisdom of overcalling on such a hand is not affected 
when one of the suits is a minor: 

4 K 10984 43 443 40.“) 642 
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ADVANTAOK OF SHOWING SPADES 

A one-spade ovcrcall should be made. It may prove too 
expensive to show the clubs later, but in any event the spade 
suit will have been shown, in case partner fils it. 

Bidding so weak a hand is always a choice of evils; if such 
a hand is bid at all, it should be bid to best advantage. A 
holding like this one is frequently misbid: 

10984 ^3 10 642 4^42 

1 1 is not unusual to see an opposing one-club bid overcalled 
with one diamond on this hand. The theory is that if one 
diamond is doubled, a rescue may be effected in spades at 
the onc-l^vel; if the opponents bid hearts, the spade suit can 
be bid at the lowest possible level. Plowcvcr, unless partner 
ran bid freely it would luH be worth w^hilc to bid this hand a 
second time anyway. To suppress the major suit merely to 
prepare ff»r a rescue Cwdiic h is always of dubious wisdom) 
would be to give up the greatest advantage to be found in 
overcalling in the first place -the showing of a spade suit in 
which the opponents can be outbid. 


Advantage of Showing Spades 

riie importance of the spade suit is so great in duplicate 
bidding that one may often accept several other risks in order 
to show possession of five or more spaders. 

♦ J 5 3 ¥ 7 ♦ A K 0^6 47 4 

I I an opponent opens with one heart, you overcall with one 
spade on this hand (unless your side is vulnerable and the 
opponents not vulnerable;. In rubber bridge you w'ould pass. 

In rubber bridge one passes because there is too little to 
gain by ovcrcalling. No game is in prospect. Showing such a 
weak spade suit risks having partner make a damaging lead 
if the opponents play the hand. The top diamonds promise 
some defence against an opposing game contract, and if the 
opponents can make a part-score contract, what of it? 

But in a duplicate game, one must keep in mind the need 
lor finding a profitable sacrifice contract if one exists. In this 
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particular case, a profitable sacrifice can be found if parlncr 
has spades, almost without regard to what else he holds. Give 
partner a hand like this: 

4KQ107 V94 ♦85 a 4CI1063 

and the opponents can probably make a game at hearts, 
while at four spades you will go down only two tricks — a good 
save unless you arc vulnerable and the opponents not vulner- 
able. Yet partner can never bid if you do not, and you can- 
not bid if you wait until the opponents reach their game, 
which they conceivably will do in just one more round of 
bidding. 

Even in a two-suited or semi-two-suiled hand in whic h the 
spades are outnumbered, the spade suit is preferred in over- 
calls. 

4AK82 V632 ^4 ♦C).Jioh5 

Ovcrcall an opponent's onc-lieart bid with one spad(‘, not 
with two clubs, 'flic clubs stand by in case spades are doubled. 

In this particular case there are several advantages to the 
spade o\ercail: It is a better suit for parlncr to lead than 
clubs, if the declarer is on your lel't: and it c an be shown by 
a one-bid whereas chibs would require a two-bid. But the 
principal reason for tlie spade overcall is that spades count 30 
points a trick and clubs only 20, and if a jump raise in hearts 
is coming up you do not want your spade suit to be shut out 
by it. 

The Level at Which Ton Can Overcall 

On any weak hand, an oven all at the one-level is always 
far more desirable than an o\’en all which would require a 
bid of two. 

'Ehcre is first the oln ious advantage of the former in being 
one trick lower and therefore one trick safer. .Mso, it is more 
than twice as difficult for the opponents to double a one-bid 
as it is to double a two-bid. And, most significant of all, the 
very fact that you can overcall with a one-bid means that so 
far at least you have a higher-ranking suit than the opponents; 
if the strength is cvcnlv divided you can outbid them. When 
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WHEN TO EXPECT A DOUBLE 

you have to overcall at the two-level, it usually means that 
they have the higher-ranking suit and can outbid you. Since 
an opponent has opened the bidding, unless you have at least 
opening-bid strength there is no sound reason to think you 
arc stronger than the opponents; the converse is probably 
true, rherefore your two-level twereall, as compared with the 
one-level overcall, gives you less expeclaiu y of gain and 
greater danger of loss. 

'The conclusion to be drawn from this reasoning is as fol- 
lows: When you overcall at the one-level, you probably will 
not be doubled, rhere will, admittedly, be some cases in 
which y u will be doubled and badly beaten, but these will 
be very rare. Furthermon^, the lac t that you may ovcrcall 
with a one-bid and reasonably hope to escape a double should 
not be accepted as carte blanche to make unsound overcalls 
or ridiculcnis psychics. Sue b tactics will result in even greater 
grief when youi partner, misunderstanding them, takes you 
to a higher level wlicii- v<m definitely will be doubled. 

When to Expect a Double 

I’lie general principle to follow is this, assuming that every 
overcall you make is sound or at least on the borderline: .\i 
the one-level \ou should expect that you will nut be doubled. 
At the two-le\cl or higlu'r y)u should e xpect that you will be 
doubled. 

Belbrc making any bid in dupliiaie with the probability 
or a reasonable possibilitN that the op])onenis will double, 
your hist consideration must be the vulnerability status. 

The weak two-suited hands shown on page 84, each of* 
which justihed an overcall of one spade, would fall far short 
of the strength required to overcall at the two-level. These, for 
(‘xample, are the same cards previousK shown but in differeiil 
suits. 

4 4 K 10984 40^10842 44 ^ 

In no vulnerability condition would this be strong enough 
lor an overcall of an opposing spade bid, when it would be 
neccssarv t(» bid two liearts or diamonds to o\ercall. 
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What does one need for an overcall at the two-level? The 
answer to this question is so inextricably tied to the vulner- 
ability conditions that it can be viewed in no other light. 

The Differing Vulnerability Conditions 

Vulnerability is by far the most important factor in dupli- 
cate bidding. It is disregarded only when one side has such 
a preponderance of the strength that it may proceed to bid 
its game or slam without contest or interference by the oppo- 
nents. Whenever both sides arc in the bidding, no player 
should make any bid, pass, or double without being keenly 
aware of the vulnerability status both of his side and of his 
opponents. 

In duplicate bridge there is no Rule of 2 and 3 to servx as 
a rough guide in all situations, as there is in rubber bridge. 
There are four distinct vulnerability situations and each calls 
for individual treatment in deciding on an overcall. 

^feither side vulnerable, ^'ou cannot afford to go down mor<‘ 
than one trick, doubled, to stop an opposing part-score, nor 
more than two tricks, doubled, to stop an opposing game. 
You do not overcall if you can be doubled and down three. 

However, pay particular attention to that phrase ‘you can 
be doubled'. The following hand is a perfectly acceptable one- 
spade overcall of an opposing opening bid in any of the other 
suits; 

4AKQ,G3 ^75 ♦.086 4873 

If an opponent has four spades and partner has nothing of 
value, this hand may win only four tricks and go down three, 
300 points. Since the opponents probably have to lose two 
spade tricks, minus 500 w'ould be a bottom score. At best they 
could score 450 by playing the hand themselves. Howev'er, 
there is no double of one spade out against this hand. One 
spade will be doubled only if your left-hand opponent hap- 
pens to hold five or six spades; and if he does have such a 
holding, which is unlikely enough to begin with, his double 
probably will not be left in anyway. Therefore the one-spade 
overcall is safe, it informs partner, it may call a lead, and it 
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may make it impossible for the opponents to reach a good 
no-trump contract. 

However, an overcall at the level of two or higher is dan- 
gerous on a sketchy suit and a doubtful hand. The following 
hand is a good quick pass of an opposing one-heart bid: 

♦ 9S V72 ♦KQ8G52 ♦K84 

and partner may expect a two-level ovcrcall to show some- 
thing fairly substantial, like the following: 

4 8 4 A QJ 7 5 2 48652 

On such a hand you would bid two diamonds f>ver an 
opponent’s opening bid of one in cither major suit. 

ll’/ieri both sides are rulnetahle^ the situation is much like the 
one in wliich neither side is vulnerable. Nevertheless, there 
is one important difference: If the opponents think they can- 
not make a game, they will double you for even a one-trick 
set, because that wdl give them 200 points, and will be better 
for them than any part-score they tan make. You must 
espec ially beware of cases in whic h you are long in the oppo- 
nents' suit: 

♦ VA.[7»i4;} ♦K? 46 

Your right-hand opponent opens with one spade, and it is 
your length in spades that should warn you away from a 
iwo-hcart ovcrcall. You are far too likely to run into a situa- 
tion like this: 

Wkst 

♦ « 

^ Q.108 

♦ QJ 8 5 

♦ Aj4:i 

South 

♦ 985-* 

VAJ 784,5 

♦ K7 

♦ 8 

With the South hand you have overcalled East's one-spade 
bid with two hearts. West sees danger of a misfit in spades, is 
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loo weak to hope for a no-trump game, and has no reasoiiabh' 
action to take other than a double. Even if Soutli finds some 
support in dummy he will probably go down at least one, and 
it is quite likely that East-West could not make a game. 

However, the situation with both sides vulnerable is not by 
any means the wwse for overcalling. A hand with consider- 
able playing strength but very little defensive strength is still 
worth an overcall, because it will be hard for the opponents 
to double. If, as you suspect, their hands seem to promise 
them a game they cannot dare double unless they can expect 
to beat you 800 points. And the incentive to you in ovcrcall- 
ing, on a distributional hand, is the possibility of finding a 
sacrifice spot at which you can go down a safe 300 and stop 
an opposing game. This is a go(^d spot for overcalling, even at 
the two-level, on two-suiters: 

♦ 7 ¥ 9 ♦ K Q 10 7 ♦ UJ 8 7 ^ 

This hand justifies an overcall of a spade or heart bid. fwo 
diamonds is preferred to two clubs, for it facilitates showing 
both suits. With a good fit in partner's hand lor either of your 
minor suits you will be willing to go to five clubs or five dia- 
monds over an opposing contract of four in one of the majors. 

When you me vulnoable and the opponents a)e not, you are in 
by far the worst position for overcalling. Your non-vulnerabl(‘ 
opponents will be on the lookout Ibr any opportunity to 
double you, because a two-trick set will b<* better lor them 
than any game, and a one-trick set, as usual, will be belter 
than any part-score. Even an ovcrcall at the r)nc-lcvel in such 
a position should be on such a hand that either you do not 
believe there will be a double out against you or you believe 
that if doubled you have a good chance to make your con- 
tract. 

However, it is still diflicult to double a one-bid, and especi- 
ally when you have solidity in your trump suit it is desirable 
and not too dangerous to ovcrcall. 

♦ 8 7 ¥ Q..I 9 ♦ 0..] 7 ♦ 9 !] 

riiis hand warrants a one-heart ovcrcall (»f an ojjponent s 
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THE DIFFERING VULNERABILITY CONDITIONS 

onc-club bid. It is difRcult for the opponents to double a 
one-bid without trump tricks, and your heart solidity will not 
leave them many trump tricks. Over a one-spade bid, how- 
ever, pass; in the vulnerability circumstances the opponents 
are laying for you and if they can double two hearts they can 
probably beat it two tricks. 

An overcall at the two-level, when you are vulnerable and 
\()ur opp(mcnls are not, is actually a very strong bid. It rc- 
cpiircs an even stronger hand than the same ovcrcall would 
require in rubber bridge. If you ovcrcall an opposing spade 
bicl with two diamonds, vulnerability being unfavourable to 
vou, you need about seven sure tricks and a pcjssible eighth. 
It is a hand on which you do not dr)uble solely because there 
is some response you cannot stand. The hand might be like 
this: 

4q 4.1 5 ♦AKQio;:, ♦ K lo 9 7 

In these vulnei.diiHty circumstances, what influences you 
is the kiKuvledge that not once in twenty liands docs one 
liiid a sound \uliierable .sacrifice against a non-vulnerable 
game. P(V)ple simply cannot figure quite closely enough to 
know that their opponents lan make the game and that they 
c annot go cIonmi more than one tric k. II* the opponents can- 
not make their game, or il'the \ulnerable sacrifice goes down 
more than one tric k, the bid will have produced a bottom. 

1’hus one ol the strongest incentives for getting into the 
bidding is reiivned, and overcalling loses its principal ad- 
vantage while retaining all its hazards. 

When you a)*' not rultuiable and ynui on, the cc^ndi- 

lions are termed ‘favourable' to \ou. fhat is a weak word to 
apply to so \ast an advantage as you have in compt‘titi\ c 
bidding. Kspecially at the one-level, but nearly as much at 
the two-level, \ou may overcall freely with little tcttr of being 
doubled. It is in a that the opponents rannot double you. but 
that thc'y re/// no/. If they are strong enough to double, they 
very likely .see S(^me possilnlity of game, and to compensate 
lor that game they must be prepared tc^ beat you four tricks. 
Fhere are lew hands on which a four-trick set of a Icnv 
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contract seems reasonably sure. Rather than take such a 
chance they will usually pass up the opportunity to double 
and go after their game. 

As in other situations, spades arc the best suit and warrant 
the lightest overcalls. Here is a hand on which a famous 
player, not vulnerable against vulnerable opponents, over- 
called a one-heart bid with one spade: 

♦ AJ532 V73 41086 ♦J108 

It worked out unusually well, of course; that is the reason 
it is remembered. The opponents reached four hearts, the 
overcaller’s partner carried him on to four spades, and the 
opponents finally got to five hearts and were down one. This 
was not the greatest part of their tragedy, at that; they had 
already been fixed by the overcall. I’hey could have beaten 
four spades only 500 points, which would have been a bad 
score because other pairs playing their way scored 620 at four 
hearts. 

An overcall at the two-level requires more strength — about 
two additional playing tricks — but may be undertaken \ irtu- 
ally without honour-tricks on a weak freak: 

486 4 Q.J 4 42 40 . >087543 

This hand, which would make any rubber-bridge player 
shudder, is a two-club overcall of a \'ulnerablc opponent's 
opening bid, when the holder of the hand is not vulnerable. 

Overcalls on Strong Hands 

The examples of overcalls previously shown have been, 
mostly, weak or minimum hands. This does not necessarily 
preclude overcalls (or doubles, depending upon the opposing 
bid) on such strong hands as the following: 

1. 4AQ,iog53 4 72 4 KQ,6 473 

2. 485 4KJ104 4AKQ,75 443 
3- 46 4 Q,Jio 753 472 4AK106 

I'here are nevertheless many hands which look strong but 
would be very bad overcalls. 
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WHEN NOT TO OVERCALL 


When Not to Overcall 

The first typical situation in which one does not overcall is 
when he holds a balanced hand with enough high-card 
strength to make it doubtful that the opponents can bid a 
game. 

483 ^752 4 A 85 3 4AK74 

To overcall an opposing one-heart or one-spade bid on 
such a hand invites the opponents to double if they are 
strong; and a double can hardly fail to give them a good 
score and you a bad one, because this hand has practically no 
trick-taking power apart from its high cards. If by chance the 
opponents are not strong and do not double, the overcall 
nevertheless has gained nothing. They would have stopped 
at a part-score anyway, if they were bidding accurately (for 
it is unlikely that against such a hand they would be able to 
bid or make a gamcj. If they do stop, you have enough 
strength to ‘back in’, and there is always the chance that they 
will get too high and that you will be able to beat them with 
no risk and with great profit. 

Refusal to overcall on such a hand is not actually trapping, 
though it sometimes has that effect. If a similar hand con- 
tains strength in the opponents’ suit, the most profitable 
course is to pass as a trap. 

4K1074 473 4 A 0,732 ♦Ks 

If an opponent opens with one spade, no bid would be 
safe; a pass could hardly lose and might gain, while an over- 
call would be courting disaster. But if the opposing bid is 
one heart, the case is an entirely different one; one does not 
trap with weakness in the opponents’ suit. The strength and 
distribution of this hand warrant a double of one heart. 

Avoid Overcalling a One No-Trump Bid 

'I'he second typical situation in which one should not over- 
call is when the opponents’ opening bid was one no-trump. 
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There is no greater advantage you can give the opponents 
than to overcall their one no-trump bid. The no-trumper’s 
partner knows precisely what his partner has, and how far 
their combined hands can go. Knowing what his partner has, 
he knows just what their chances arc to defeat your ovcrcall. 
If the no-trumper’s partner has anything you probably can- 
not outbid them, and if the no-trumper’s partner has a busi 
your best bet is to let declarer .sufl’er at his no-trump contract 
which will probably yield you the top score you want. 

An exception is made only in the case of freaks or extreme 
solidity. 

I. 46 4A108G53 4 — ♦Q,J 9753 

2 - 4 6 ¥Q.J 109865 ♦KQJ 496 

Either of tliese hands requires a two-heart ovcrcall of one 
no-trump. On No. 1 , you are gambling for very high stakes. 1 f 
partner fits either suit you can probably make three or four- 
odd in it, even though the no-trump bidder holds stoppers in 
both suits; and, since you will be doubled, any I'ontract you 
make will probably be a game. On No. 2, a single trick- 
winner in partner’s hand will enable you to make two hearts; 
at worst you wall be down only one; and again there is a 
chance that your contract will be doubled and made and will 
give you an undeserved game, which is often a top and always 
a good score. 

Danger When Both Opponents Have Bid 

A third typical situation in which it is usually unwise to 
overcall develops when both opponents have bid. There is a 
considerable difference between this bidding situation: 


South 

West 

North 

Eas'I' 

Pass 

Pass 

1 4 

? 

and this one: 

South 

Wesi 

North 

East 

» ♦ 

Pass 

> 4 



In the first bidding diagram, West passed originally, hut 
may still have a fair hand in distribution but not in honoui- 
tricks. In the second situation, West passed an opening bid by 
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the opponents, and is either deficient in both honour-trick 
and distributional strength, or is trapping; meanwhile, both 
opponents have bid and know something at least about each 
other’s hands. If East ovcrcalls he stands an increased chance 
of being doubled and having the double left in, because of the 
information the opponents have given each other about their 
holdings; while if it turns out that West was trapping, East’s 
(n ercall is likely to rescue the opponents from a difficult situa- 
tion without helping his side (for if West was trapping, and 
North-South properly stopped very shortly, cither East or 
West will surely be able to re-open the bidding and reach 
whatever vontrac t their side can make;. 

Thus, it takes a very stn»ng hand for East to ov(Tcall in this 
situation; it could not be a hand on which he is gambling in 
the slightest, because he has nothing to gain from the gamble. 
An even stronger hand is required when the bidding goes like 
this: 

Soirrii \\»-.sT XoRi'H East 

I ^ Pass 2 ? 

Here, in addition to the intreased danger of overcalling at 
the two level, I'.ast must fare the fact that North has made a 
response which shows some strength: on the basis of that, 
South may double an oxerc all with confidence. This is the 
more so since if North doe^ not have strength in honour-tricks 
with which to support a double, he probably has a long club 
suit in which he can safeh rescue, all of which increases 
South's freedom to double. Even when not vulnerable against 
vulnerable opponents, f^ast must proceed cautiously. 

An exception to this principle is found in the situation in 
\Nhi('h the opponents have made it ch‘ar that the\ are going 
to reach g.inu', and it is possible to overcall them at a low 
level: 

Nortli-S<»iit h \ uhicr.ilde 
7 he bidding: 

South Wlsi North Easi* 

I ^ Pass 2 ^ 24^ 

East overralled on: 

♦ Q.) 9 a 


¥.19 4 3 ♦ ♦ 9 B 
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North-South being sure to reach a game (because of North's 
forcing take-out) and, from East’s hand, being apparently on 
their way to a slam. East was able to overcall safely. The 
opponents could hardly double a non-vulnerablc two-spade 
contract. They might be trading a slam for a 700 penally. 
(North-South did continue bidding, and East’s overcall made 
it possible for his side eventually to sacrifice profitably against 
a lay-down slam.) 


The Double is Preferable 

The fact that duplicate strategy requires some chance- 
taking in overcalls should not blind us to the fact that th? 
overcall is always an undesirable method of entering the bid- 
ding. It shows only one suit. No matter how rigidly limited, 
and in duplicate it cannot be limited nearly so much as in 
rubber bridge, the overcall remains somewhat indefinite and 
often leaves partner in doubt as to his propei- respmise. 
Finally, the overcall is usually dangerous, and when doubled 
it leaves partner in a quandary — he usually has a suit but he 
hasn’t the vaguest idea of whether or not he will find support 
for it in the overcaller’s hand. I’hus he cannot tell whether a 
bid will be a genuine rescue or simply carr>' him out of the 
frying-pan to a hotter hell. 

On any three-suited hand which tempts you to oven all, 
first consider the take-out double. To do this \ou must some- 
what adjust your notion of how strong a take-out double 
should be. .\s a rubber-bridge bid, the take-out double i^ 
reserved for strength-showing purposes; but remember that 
in rubber bridge the objective is game. In duplicate the ob- 
jective is a plus-score or a small minus on any contract, and 
in the pursuit of this objective the takc-out double will often 
be a far safer bid than the weaker-sounding overcall. 

The following situation was discussed a few pages back: 

Neither side vulnerable 
The bidding: 

South West North E^st 

I Pass 2 ^ ? 
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DOUBLE RATHER THAN OVERCALL AT ONE-LEVEL 

It would be foolhardy for East to overcall with two spades 
on this hand: 

4KJ865 ♦AQ82 ♦J74 

South would be in a perfect position to double, and if West 
does not have support for spades it would not be at all un- 
likely for East to find himself down three tricks. He cannot 
stand this, even to stop a game. But a double is relatively safe; 
if West fits either spades or diamonds, the East-West hands 
together will probably have enough strength to preclude a 
double even if West is weak, and by getting into the bidding 
East-VV\-st may make their superior spade suit the medium of 
a successful struggle in the battle for a part-score. 


Double Rather than Overcall at One-Level 

Even when the overcall might be made at the one level, the 
take-out double is usually preferable, and at worst is likely 
to save a guess later. In the following case, both sides are 
vulnerable: 

♦ T7 ♦AJ4 ♦KJ76 

'] he opening bid is one heart. Holding this hand over it, you 
properly hesitate to bid one spade on such a flimsy suit, but 
are equally hesitant to be shut out of the bidding. A take-out 
double, however, is reasonably safe. Unless you are unfor- 
tunate enough to find partner with one of those hopeless Yar- 
boroughs lacking even a long suit (except perhaps four or 
five small hearts) you are likely to emerge with a whole skin. 
If you do run into one of those hopeless hands, remember that 
it is a duplicate game and the penalty, however large, affects 
only that one board. 

A hand like the following, against an adverse spade bid, 
is a close question in any case; but the one thing that is sure 
about it is that it is too weak for a two heart overcall of one 
spade in any vulnerability condition. 

40 ♦AJB^ 4.174 
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If any action is to be taken, the take-out double is the only 
bid within reason. Unless partner can bid hearts (or make 
some strength-showing response) there is no future in the 
hand anyway, not even for a part-score. If partner is weak, 
the take-out double will at least insure that the combined 
hands will be in their best suit, whether hearts, diamonds or 
clubs; and in their best suit they are far less likely to be 
doubled. 

The take-out doubles is also used as a strong bid in dupli- 
cate, and the doubler’s rebids, if any, almost always suffice to 
make clear what sort of hand he has, and to prevent the part- 
nership from reaching too high a contract. The responder 
should allow in his later bidding for the possibility that the 
take-out double may have been shaded, but in his first re- 
sponse he should proceed as though the take-out double were 
a sound one of full strength. 

East holds: 

4 R 7 5 j V Q8 7 4 ♦ A J lo 4 h 

The bidding: 

South VVesi North East 

I 4 Double Pass 2 4 

Pass Pass 

It costs East nothing to make his jump response ot two 
hearts; even if West has the most tenuous of all pf>ssible dupli- 
cate doubles, the two-heart contract must be safe. When West 
has such a double, he makes it clear by ])assing the jump take- 
out (which is not an absolute force* as he did in the above 
bidding diagram. With a slightly shaded double like the fol- 
lowing he would raise to three hearts and I(‘ave the decision 
up to East: 

♦ b 4AJ74 

And with a full-strength take-out double like this: 

4g6 4AK62 4KQ,74 4K95 

he jumps to four hearts for, with a different type of hand, re- 
bids in no-trump or in a suit of his own). 

In fact, the greatest danger in the light take-out double is 
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not that partner will have a fair or a good hand and go too 
far, blit that he will have a weak hand and go down at any 
bid; and this same danger also exists when doubles are full 
strength. 

Responses to Take-Out Doubles 

Responses to take-out doubles should be made normally in 
duplicate bridge, but with especial emphasis on two points: 

1. In favourable vulnerability (ondilions, a free response 
must be made on weaker hands and at higher levels than 
would justify such a response in other vulnerability conditions. 

In the following bidding situation, North-South are vulnerable 
and Kast-West are not. 

South West North East 

I V Double ^ 

Easi will bid three .spades on this: 

♦ 0. 7 h ‘2 If 9 7 ♦ Q. 9 5 :'> ♦ 2 

and four cluiis even on a hand as weak as this: 

♦ Jo 4 ♦K? 41087653 

If partru*r has a shaded double, the vulnerable opponents prob- 
aljly have a game, and a sat rifice will pay. If partner has a sound 
double, the response is probably safe. 

2. In responding to partner's take-out double in a match- 
pf)int game, special emphasis is aLso placed on reaching a 
major-suit or no-trump contract, which is more lucrative than 
a safer minor-suit contract would be. Of course, even v\hen 
the objective oi bidding is game, as in rubber bridge, a major- 
suit res|)onse is prelerred to a minor, because the major-suit 
game is one trick cheaper: 

♦ .1 9 3 ¥ 9 3 ♦ A 10962 410 3 

lo partner’s takc-out double of an opposing one-heart bid, 
the response is one spade. But in duplicate bridge tliis is car- 
ried much farther, even to the point of making ‘unnaturar 
responses: 

South West North Easi 

1 ¥ Double- Pass 1 4 
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East holds: 

^K84 7 2 49763 40,642 

No-Trump Responses to Doubles 

Because a no-trump contract is so desirable, a no-trump 
response to a take-out double shows the responder's desire to 
be left in (or raised) and should therefore be made only on a 
hand of fair strength — about i i honour-tricks with a smatter- 
ing of honour-cards throughout the hand. On the following 
hand it is unwise to respond one no-trump to partner’s take- 
out double of one heart: 

4 |k 73 41^663 4 i<^ 753 4642 

Two diamonds would be a better response. But on a fairly 
good hand, like the following, it is better to respond one no- 
trump than two diamonds: 

4J5 4.1 >07 6 4 A 0.8 2 ^>1043 

While obviously the responder should keep in mind tlie fact 
that match-point duplicate doubles arc often much weaker 
than a double in rubber bridge could be, as in the case of the 
opening three-card minor-suit bid (page 59) it is as disastrous 
to let this fear lure you into unnatural responses or unwarran- 
ted underbidding. However shaded partner’s double, his hand 
after all will contain a^ouplc of tricks and some support for 
every unbid suit. A fair responding hand justifies a jump re- 
sponse, which is not forcing and which partner may pass il' 
his hand was a minimum. 

4K 10853 47 3 4 A 0,5 4 7 53 

This is a jump two-spade response to partner’s double of 
one heart. 

Bidding the Opponents' Suit 

With an even stronger hand, the bid in the opponents’ suit 
is much used, especially when the strength of the responding 
hand is distributed and the doubler should be invited to take 
his choice of the unbid suits: 
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♦ Q.1053 VK 984 486 ♦AQs 

Partner has double one diamond; the best response on this 
hand is two diamonds. It should not necessarily be taken to 
show either first-round control or a stopper in the opponents’ 
suit. It does, however, show that the principal strength of the 
liand is in the other suits, as otherwise a one or two no-trump 
response might be made. 

Responses to Overcalls 

In responding to partner's simple ovcrcall, the watchword 
is: Pay strict attention to the vulnerability conditions in which 
he overcallcd. His hand is likely to be weaker if he is not vul- 
nerable than if he is. His hand is likely to be even weaker if 
vulnerability is favourable. 

In cither case, partner’s strength is strictly limited when he 
merely overcalls; with .i very strong hand he would prefer to 
double, but this still Ica\ es a wide range of values to be shown 
by the overcall. It may be made on quite a weak hand such 
as the ones shown on pages 82 to 84. -Vnd then again, it may 
be made on a fairly strong hand like the following: 

4 82 4KQ.87G3 ♦A 10 ♦K63 

\\ ilh this hand, partner would ovcrcall an opposing one- 
club bid with one heart — an overcall he would also make on 
a far weaker hand, particularly if not vulnerable against . ul- 
ncrable opp<jnent.s. This suggests that the overcaller's partner 
may have trouble in distinguishing between the cases in 
which the ovcrcall is a strong one and the cases in which it is 
a weak one. But this problem is far more trouble on paper, or 
in theoiy, than it is in actual practice. 

The thing that helps most is that the opponents will not 
trap over partner's overcall. There is loo little to gain by trap- 
ping; since an ovcrcall show’s strictly limited strength it is not 
worth keeping the bidding open light for a partner who has 
merely overcallcd. The opponents therefore cannot trap w’ith 
any hope that the ovcrcall will lead the defending side to a 
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dangerously high contract. Thus, the ovcrcaller’s partner can 
and should trust his opponents to a considerable extent. If the 
opponents make strong bids despite the overcall, partner 
probably had a borderline hand. If the opponents hasten to 
subside, partner probably had a fair hand — for an overcall. 
In any event it does not do the overcaller's partner any harm 
to give a raise, when he is able to do so, and sound out tlic 
situation. Take the pre\'ious example of an overcall, with the 
responding hand to it; 


Neither side vulnerable. The East-West hands: 

West East 

4^82 4^ 10653 

VKCI8763 VA104 

4 A 10 ^KQ82 

♦ K63 494 


South opened with one club, West overcallcd with one 
heart, and North passed. East might as well raise to two 
hearts. He has the full values for this raise; and nothing can 
possibly be lost by raising. In no circumstances are East-West 
going to buy the contract for one heart, unless their hands are 
so much stronger that they should be at game. 'I'hcrefore, the 
exigencies of the competitive situation in duplicate bridge 
would force East to raise hearts sooner or later anyway. 

After East has bid two hearts. West will make a free bid 
of three hearts whether South rebids or not, and East will raise 
to four hearts whether he is forced to do .so over competitive 
bidding by North-South, or does so as warranted aggressive 
action based either upon \N'est’s free bid or upon the oppo- 
nents’ silence, it hardly matters which.* 


’ £>ep)ending on the opponciitii' passes might seem like vrr>' unsound 
practice, and in fact it was long ago proved to be most unsound in lubbcr- 
bridge bidding. It is emphatically unsound in duplicate bridge, too, so far 
as the side that opens the bidding is eoneerned. Nevertheless, while not 
too much dependence should be put on it even by the oveiealling side in 
duplicate, it is definitely worth paying attention to. The opponents, hav- 
ing opened the bidding, cannot afford to sit back with strong hands .and 
let tlie other side get up to, say, three hearts and stop there. Re-entering 
the bidding at this level would be too dangerous. Therefore the opening 
side has a tendency to make their free responses and rebids when indi- 
cated by their cards, and their failure to do so is signiheant. 
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Raises of Overcalls 

A Ircc or competitive raise shcmld be given to an overcall 
on a considerably weaker hand than even a free raise to an 
opening bid (page 74). The purpose of the overcall was to 
gel into tJie bidding, possibly to make an eventual sacrifice. 
A fit with the overcaller’s suit should be shown as soon as 
possible. 'Jliis is especially so when nf>l vulnerable against 
vulnerable opponents. The stnTigth required lor a free raise 
reaches even as low as the following case: 

North-South vulnerable 
1 he bidding: 

South West North 

I ♦ I ¥ i ♦ 

liasl holds: 

487 ¥ K cj 7 2 ♦ .1 8 5 .1 


Improving the Contract 

When lacking a fit in partner’s suit, .1 fairly light response 
should be made ne\ erlheless when it improves the contract — 
that is, takes him from a minor to a major. If partner has over- 
called a onc-spade bid with two diamonds, especially in equal 
or unfavourable vulnerability circumstances fso that he may 
be depended upon for a sound overcall; it is proper t'" Mk(‘ 
him out into two hearts on a hand like this: 

4 8 4Ajio7h 4.172 4J«85 

No such take-out is made on a four-card suit, however; if 
partner could support a four-card heart suit he probably 
would have doubled instead of overcalling in the minor, 
therefore on tliis hand, somewhat stronger in high cards, 
partner's overcall of two diamonds would merely be passed: 

4862 4 A Q 7 r> 472 4 0.8 6 5 

Rescuing, anathema to the rubber-bridge player, is far 
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OVERCALLS IN DUPLICATE BRIDGE 

more widely practised in duplicate bridge. Suppose neither 
side is vulnerable and the bidding is: 

South West North East 

I ^ I Double 

East would never dream of rescuing in a rubber-bridge 
game if his hand were something like this; 

yA52 ^9542 4^0,10865 

In the first place, West must have had some purpose in 
overcalling and some reasonable margin of safety when he 
overcalled. The East hand is not without value, with its ace 
of hearts, and to bid the clubs might be going into a contract 
which would prove to be very bad, whereas one spade is at 
least unlikely to go down more than three tricks. 

In duplicate bridge, however, East should promptly bid 
two clubs on his hand. Here again it is partly a matter of 
trusting the opponents; North is calculating very closely 
when he doubles, and probably has reason to think his side 
can get their best score at one spade doubled. Getting a bot- 
tom by going down 700 or 900 at two clubs is no woi'sc than 
getting a bottom by going down 300 or 500 at one spade. In 
duplicate bridge. West does not have the same reason to stick 
to a narrow margin of safety as in rubber bridge, because in 
duplicate bridge. West’s incentive for overcalling is so much 
greater. Thus, by bidding two clubs East is gambling only 
one or two match-points as against the possibility that he will 
find a fit in clubs and gain four, five or more match-points 
which would be unobtainable at spades. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


RE-OPENING THE BIDDING 

The requirements for all bids in any standard bidding system 
arc based upon the safety factor. The system-maker calculates 
what you might lose by bidding and what you might lose by 
passing, and eventually arrives at some standard at which 
there is more to lose by passing than by bidding. In duplicate 
bridge, the requirements for practically every bid are .shaded 
from that. It is so with opening bids, with responses, with 
overcalls and 'viil. lake-out doubles. It is especially .so with 
respect to any bid made to re-open the bidding when the 
opponents have stopped at a low contract. 

I'hcre is nothing unusual about the following bidding 
sequence in a duplicate g.imc: 


South 

West 

North 

I'Last 

Pass 

« ♦ 

Pass 

I ♦ 

Pass 


Pass 

Pass 





Placing for total points. South's two-heart bid woukl ite 
most inconsistent. He obviously was unable to open the bid- 
ding, and he obviously was unable to bid over one spade. 
And now he makes a two-heart bid, for what? To keep the 
opponents from making a measly two diamonds! Yet re-open- 
ing the bidding in such eases as this is an essential part of 
duplicate strategy. 

This does not mean that one necessarily takes more chances 
in duplicate bridge. 1 1 is merely that one faces more risks in 
duplicate bridge, and must accordingly be more aggressive 
in his measures to combat tho.se risks. In terms of match- 
points it is ju.st as dangerous for South to pass two diamonds 
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RE-OPENINO THE BIDDING 

and let the opponents make a part-score on average or inferior 
cards as there is risk of going down by bidding two hearts. 
The danger that East-West have stopped at two diamonds 
when they could make a game, is hardly even thought of. 
Such a thing happens so rarely that it would be a losing game 
to proceed on the assumption that it may ha\ c orcurred this 
time. 

I’he justification for South’s two-heart bid is as follows: 
West made an opening bid, and North may have been unable 
to bid safely over that — he could not tell whether West's hand 
was a minimum or a maximum. East made a one-spade re- 
sponse, which also was very indefinite in nature — a one-over- 
one may range from a very weak to an exceedingly strong 
hand. Therefore, when West rebid two diamonds. North still 
could not bid salcly — he could not tell but that East had all 
the outstanding strength. North’s two passes, therefore, do 
not necc.ssarily mean that North’s hand is worthless. 

I'he East-West bidding, however, is most revealing. West 
made a weak rebid of two diamonds. East was not strong 
enough to rebid, even to improve the minor-suit contract. 
East almost surely has less than two honour-tricks and per- 
haps has no more than one honour-trick. North-South be- 
tween them probably have about as much strength as East- 
West. If North-.South can find a suit in w'hich they fit, they 
can probably make a part-score as easily as East-West c;in, 
and can get the plus score for themselves instead of letting 
East-West get it. In duplicate scoring, that is the most pro- 
found difference imaginable. .And what does South risk with 
his tw'o-heart bid? He risks the danger that North-South can- 
not find a suit in which they fit; and that East-West, with 
their obviously weak hands, will be able to double. I'liis com- 
bination of circumstances is unlikely to occur. It is less of a 
danger than the danger of leaving the opponents in an un- 
contested two-diamf)nd contract. 

Trapping in Duplicate 

Trapping is far more common in duplicate than in rubber 
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‘protection’ 

bridge. It is diflicult to say whether players trap because they 
can depend on their partners to rc-open tlie bidding or whether 
the partners re-open the bidding because there is so much 
likelihood that a trap pass has been made. It does not matter 
much which is the cause and which the effect. I hc fact re- 
mains that there arc so many hands a defender may hold on 
which it is better tactics to pass an opposing opening bid than 
to take action over it that the other defender should keep in 
mind the possibility that such a pass has been made. When a 
player re-opens the bidding on a weak hand (one which would 
not ordinarily justify it) he is said to be ‘piolecting' his part- 
ner. 

I’his matter of* protection can be much overdone. It is 
wrong to assume that your partner has made a trap pass. 
Rather, you should assume that he was simply not strong 
enough to bid, for one reason or another. This does not pre- 
vent your crediting him with the minimum he must have if 
the opponents’ bidding is intelligcmi. Do not count on him 
lor iiKn e. 

^Protection 

'riie (dllovviiig is the situation in which ic-opcning is most 
nearly automatic and is done on the weakest hands: 

Sou 1 11 Wks'i Nc»rih East 

I ^ Pass Pass ? 

It is obvious that North has little (»r nothing, but this does 
not necessarily mean that West had a powerful hand. South 
may have nearly a two-bid. It is a losing game for East to 
protect by doubling, or by oven ailing with one spade, on a 
hopeless hand like this: 

♦ ¥7 ♦QBaa 

However, a trick and a half or thereabouts is suflicient to 
rc-open in such a situation, and the playing strength of the 
hand may range downward from fair to quite weak. East, in 
the above bidding situation, would re-open unhesitatingly on 
this hand: 

♦ Q 7 ♦ K. J B 4 3 ♦ K. 7 B 
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Rt-OPENING THE BIDDING 

Such a hand, far too weak for a two-diamond overcall in 
any other circumstances, warrants that bid in re-opening. 
With a higher-ranking suit than the opponents, so that they 
may be outbid for a part-score if the strength is evenly dis- 
tributed between the two sides, an even weaker hand will 
suffice; an opponent’s one-heart bid having been passed out, 
you would re-open fourth hand with one spade on the follow- 
ing cards: 

^0.10 762 5P942 ^ 3 d|b86 

Before re-opening the bidding on such a weak hand as this, 
it is best to pause and ask yourself: ‘Arc the opponents in their 
best contract?’ Even if you have only li honour-tricks or so, 
you need not greatly fear that they have passed out a game, 
"^'ou must, however, fear that there is some better part-score 
contract which they can reach if you re-open the bidding and 
give them the opportunity — some other part-score contract at 
which they can make more tricks, or play in a major instead 
of in a minor, and consecjuently score more points. Suppose 
the bidding is: 

South West North I-ast 

I ^ Pass Pass 

and East holds: 

♦ .}6 -If a 5 ♦Ql» 7 3 ♦A.JgSs 

Unless West is trapping (which is unlikely, as will be 
shown later) it is improbable that East-West can make more 
than a low part-score, if that. East cannot support either 
major suit, even if West can bid one of them. East has fairly 
good defensive strength in diamond.s, if South plays the hand 
there. But if East re-opens the bidding, it may give South an 
opportunity to make a take-out double and thus find a fit 
with North in one of the major suits, whereupon North- 
South may score no or 140 points in a major suit, whereas 
they could have scored only 90 or i to points in diamonds. 
Thus it behoves East to pass, since there is greater likelihood 
that he will improve the opponents’ .score by re-opening than 
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RE-OPENING WITH ONE NO-TRUMP 

that he will improve the score of his own side. Pwen when the 
opponents are already in a major suit: 

South West North East 

Pass Pass 

1 f East holds : 

♦ Q,J ^’3 ¥ 7 ') ♦ <> 3 ♦ A lo 8 7 5 

he will be wise to pass. South may not do too well in spades, 
liut North may have passed a good heart or diamond suit, 
which he can bid if East re-opens (see a discussion of such 
hands on page 67), such a hand for example as: 

4^65 5fio54 ^KJio763 4^92 

So if East re-opens the bidding he may find his opponents 
scoring an easy 130 points in diamonds when they might 
have been hard put to get 80 points in spades. 

Re-opening with One No-Trump 

It is a good general principle, subject to not many more 
exceptions than most bridge principles are, that with a 
balanced hand and part of your essential strength in the 
opponents’ suit you should not rc-open the bidding unless you 
can bid one no-trump. (Otherwise you may find yourself 
rescuing your opponents instead ol helping yourself. 

A no-trump bid made to re-open the bidding is shaded as 
all re-opening bids are, but this docs not mean it is made m 
so weak a hand as a re-opening ovcrcall.* It need not be up 
to the standard of an opening one no-trump bid: it need not 
even be as strong as the hand on which you would o\ ercall 
with one no-trump if the opening bid had not been passed 
out. Nevertheless a no-trump bid in re-opening should show 
about two honour-tricks, well distributed and with five or six 
honour-cards at the very least. No-trump is a contract it is 

‘ Some players prefet to use a re-opening no-lrump overc.ill as quite 
a weak bid, on the theory that this best serves the principle of economy 
of bids — that is, that one no-truinp is the lowest re-ojK*niiig bid you e.in 
make if, for example, the opp<»sing bid is one spade. 1 do not agree with 
this theory' for various reasons which are brought out in tlie text. 
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RE-OPENING THE BIDDING 

good to play in duplicate, and when you bid no-trump you 
should be prepared to play it. If the bidding goes: 

South West North East 

I ^ Pass Pass 

and East holds; 

^ lo 6 5 ^ A K 7 ^ 4 3 c) 7 (» 5 

he docs not have a no-lrunip ovcrcall; he does not have any 
overcall. He should pass. 

The same two honour-tricks can be so distributed that they 
make very good hands and a suitable no-trump ovcrcall of a 
passed-out one-heart bid. 

4 A 10 3 QJ 7 4 ♦ K 6 4 10 9 5 4 

Re-opening With a Take-Out Double 

.About the same type and strength of hand that you need 
for a no-trump overcall, with different distribution ofstrength, 
justifies a take-out double in rc-opening the bidding. The take- 
out double is much used in re-opening; in many respects it is 
the safest and most effective bid for this purpose. At times it is 
shaded down to less than two tricks, if the distribution and 
intermediates are ideal for the purpose. For example, if a one- 
spade bid has been passed round to you it would be proper 
to double with this hand : 

4104 41^1053 4 4Q.II5 

The take-out double, like the no-trump overcall, deserves 
some degree of respect at all times. .Not too many liberties 
should be taken with it; it may be shaded, l^ut should not 
be shaded too far. To double simply because you have 
4-4-4- 1 distribution and ‘nothing else to bid' is to court 
disaster. There was a time when players re-opened by doub- 
ling on a hand like this: 

4 4 ¥<1865 4K.843 410863 

.Such doubles have been generally abandoned for the \ ery 
gocKl reason that they did not work out. One unhapj)y 
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GASES IN WHICH TO EXPECT TRAPPING 

consequence of such doubles was that they too oltcn got the re- 
opening side overboard. Another and equally sad consequence 
of such doubles was that they usually presented the opponents 
with a top when partner happened to be trapping and rel- 
ished the opportunity to make a penally pass. Because of the 
possibility that partner trapped over the opening bid, a take- 
out double in re-opening, while it does not invite a pass, docs 
])ermit one and the doubler should be prepared for it. 

It is not often possible to know when partner is trapping. 

1 1 is not necessary to know, for it is better to let him take care 
of himself, as in c ases when he is psyching, or bidding on an 
unbiddable suit. If you try to divine the cases when partner 
is trapping, it will lead you to rc-open the bidding when your 
own strength does not warrant it, and experience has shown 
that such tactics do not pay. Fa cii if you arc right, and part- 
ner is slnmg, he will not know how weak you are, and is 
likely to overbid. Furthermore, when you are very weak it is 
usually just as well to let the opponents play the hand, since 
ill such cases whichevci side plays it is likely to be set and get 
a minus score. 

Cases in Which to Expect Trapping 

It is often possible, however, to judge from your hand and 
the bidding that partner probably is iu>t trapping. There are 
(Uily certain well-defined cases in which an intelligent partner 
will trap. 

For one tiling, one traps over an opponent's opening bid 
wIk'u he has strength in the opponents* suit, but never with 
weakness in the opponents' suit. Partner may pass an opposing 
one-spade bid with a hand like this: 

♦ K. J 9 5 V K. ♦ 4 - 

or even with a hand like this: 

♦ K lo 3 V K j 9 5 ♦ A K 8 6 ♦ 4 2 

but never with a hand like this; 

442 V K .1 9 3 4 A K 8 <1 4 K 10 3 
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RE>OP£NING THE BIDDING 

On such a hand, partner would double. 

Therefore, when the bidding goes: 

South West North East 

I ^ Pass Pass 

and East holds something like 4^ QJ x x, he has little reason 
to suspect a trap pass by West, considering that South has bid 
spades and East has so much spade strength. West may have 
enough in spades to trap but it would be unusual. And if 
West does have spade strength, then North probably has a 
singleton and North-South can rescue themselves in some 
other suit, thus a\’oiding a doubled spade contract. 

It is also highly unlikely that partner will be trapping when 
your side is vulnerable and the opponents arc not. The object 
of a trap pass is an eventual penalty double of the opponents. 
When you are vulnerable against non-vulnerable opponents, 
your partner would rather try for game on a strong hand than 
wait in the hope of making a penalty double. 

When Partner is Probably not Trapping 

When partner has passed an opposing bid which is neither 
forcing nor strength-showing (that is, a bid which neither 
forces, nor invites, nor urges a response) it becomes most un- 
likely that he is trapping. To return to the bidding situation 
stated at the begihning of this chapter: 

South West North Easi- 

Pass I ^ Pass i 

Pass 2 ^ Pass Pas'i 

North might have passed the (Uic-diarnond bid as a trap, 
but it would be dangerous for him still to remain silent on a 
strong hand when West bids two diamonds. 'I'he two-diamond 
bid shows that West is not very strong but that he is able to 
play in his diamond suit, and Etist is all too likely to pass. 
Then if South is too weak to re-open the bidding. North will 
have gone to sleep with his strong hand. Thus, over such a 
rebid of two diamonds even a trapper must come out in the 



BALANGE>OP-POW£R THEORY 

open. In these circumstances, when South re-opeas with his 
two-heart overcall, he should not depend on North for more 
than the normal balance of missing strength under the rule of 
eight. The rule of eight (see Contract Bridge Complete) tells us that 
the four hands at the table have eight or eight and one-half 
honour-tricks among them. West for his opening bid needed 
about three honour-tricks, and East for his response about one, 
giving them four honour-tricks together; but since West made 
a possibly minimum rebid and East did not bid again, that is 
probably all they had. I’hat leaves about four honour-tricks 
to be divided between North and South, and whatev(;r South 
does not have. North should have. Thus, South may re-open 
the bidding by bidding two hearts on a hand like this: 

♦ Ati 1fQ.io5;l 4 8 + 2 

and expect to find about two honour-tricks in Nortli's hand, 
giving his side (barring a misfit) a reasonable ( hance for a 
part-score. Sf)uih might go .so far as to re-open if lie has only 
(^-j-x-x in clubs instead of K-J-.\-x. Hut below’ that he should 
not go, since he can assume from the bidding that North 
probably w'as not trapping. .South should fear cither that 
East-West have undisclosed honour strength which will per- 
mit them to beat any North-South contract, or that North 
has about three honour-tricks in a hand of exceedingly poor 
distribution, .so that North-South w'ill be far better off playing 
in defence against two diamonds than trying to make a con- 
tract of their own. 


lialatice-of-Poiver Theory 

This same balanee-ol-pow’er theory is the justification lor 
‘re-opening’ doubles of one no-trump responses which have 
been passed out, as in the follow’ing instance: 

South AVe.st North East 

I Pass I N-T Pass 

Pass Double 

Since North showed a minimum hand by responding one 
no-truinp, and South show'ed a limited hand by passing it, 
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RE-OPENING THE BIDDING 

West can assume that East-West hold about half the honour- 
tricks in the pack. This fact alone does not justify the double, 
however. To defend against one no-trump, doubled, with 
reasonable expectancy of beating it, the combined hands of 
East-West require roughly the following characteristics; 

1 . About half the honour-tricks in the pack — that is, 4 to 
4^ honour-tricks — which, with the advantage of the opening 
lead, should give the defenders at least the odd trick. 

2. At least as many, and preferably more, honour cards 
than the bidding side has. 

3. The defensive strength more or less evenly divided be- 
tween the two hands of the defenders. This assures them 
against being thrown in repeatedly and forced to make losing 
leads. If one partner has i honour-trick and the other 3^ or 
4, they do not have as good a chance of beating one trump as 
if they each had two honour-tricks. 

To return to West’s problem, the best hand on which to 
make it is therefore a balanced one with about two honour- 
tricks and about five honour cards, preferably more. For 
example, \Vest might double with: 

^ A 8 3 ^ K 7 4 3 ♦ Q,J d 4 lo 9 (1 

whereas he would not dream of doubling on 

4 9^3 4 A K <) 4 ^ ^ 4^3-^ 

— a good, sound pass ol the one no-trump rontrai I. 


Leaving in a Double of One Ao-Trump 

Any such rc-opening doul>le ot a one no-trum]) bid is .1 
take-it-or-leave-il prfjpositifm. I he doubler’s partner will pass 
with distributed strength and I'airK well-balanced distribu- 
tion. With a weak hand he will tr\ to take out with a suit, 
even though he knows that the d(»ublcr probably has con- 
siderably more than the two honour-trick minimum for his 
double; for one of the stated cs.sentials for these close doubh-s 
is that the strength be fairly evenly divided between the p:irt- 
nership hands. Finally, when the doubler’s partner feels that 
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MAKING ALLOWANCES 

one no-trump can probably be beaten, but he has a five-card 
or longer suit he might bid, his decision between a bid and a 
pass will depend on the vulnerability. 

Against vulnerable opponents he will pass for a one trick 
set, 200 points, whereas against non-vulnerable opponents 
he will prefer to bid two diamonds on a hand like this; 

♦ 0.9 7 ¥ f) ♦ A lo 8 5 :^ 4b K 9 7 3 

It seems probable that three diamonds can be made for a 
score of 1 10, whereas one no-trump might go down only 100; 
and the diamond contract is far safer, because if three dia- 
monds cannot be made at least two diamonds probably can 
be, for a plus-score, whereas letting the opponents make one 
no-trump doubled will be not only a minus score, but a near 
bottom at best. 

'The reader is cautioned to remember that the situation is 
far different when an opening bid of one no-trump is passed 
around. 

South West North Hasp 

I N-T Pass Pass 

In this case South has shown a strong hand of ideal no- 
trump distribution. North's pass means only that he does not 
think three no-trump can be made, but he may feel confident 
that one no-trump or e\'en two no-trump arc safe enough. 
East cannot depend on his partner for anything. For East to 
double exposes himself to the risk of redoubles, and to over- 
call exj)oscs him to a quick and profitable double by ^\her 
South or North. No shaded re-opening bids are made in this 
situation. 

M akmg A I Ion wwes 

Fhc success of the light re-opening bid depends upon intelli- 
gent teamwork. 'Fhe re-opener's partner must not forget the 
pressure under which the re-opening bid was made, partly 
because of the exigencies of match-point scoring which forces 
an opposing part-score to be contested whenex er possible, 
and partly because of the re-opener’s anxiety to protect a 
possible trap pass. If his partner has actually made a trap 
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pass, he must realize that the re>opening bid was very likely 
made with that very possibility in mind, and he should not 
proceed in mad leaps to a game contract without stopping to 
consider the possible weakness of his partner’s hand. After 
bidding like this: 

South West North East 

1 ^ Pass Pass i ^ 

Pass 

it would be insane for West to plunge into two or three no- 
trump on such a hand as 

4 K 6 5PA73 fKio84 A g y 2 

One no-trump is quite sufficient; a glance at the example of 
a one-spade re-opening bid, shown on page 107, will suffice 
to show why. After West bids one no-trump, East may bid 
again if by chance he has full values and was not stretching 
a point to make his spade bid. 

The minimum strength guaranteed by the re-opening 
bidder can be gauged principally from the circumstances in 
which he re-opened. His own previous passes, and the passes 
of his partner, can be most enlightening. 

Both sides vulncral)le. 

The bidding; 

South • West North East 

Pass Pass i ^ Pass 

I Pass Pass 2 ^ 

East can be depended upon for a fairly good hand with a 
sound two-diamond overcall. He is not rc-opening the bidding 
in this situation on general principles. For one thing, West 
passed originally and passed again over one spade, hence he 
is unlikely to have any considerable values that need “p*"^" 
tection’. For another thing, North-South have not shown any 
decided weakness except that their bidding has expressed the 
opinion that they have no game. If East were to re-open in 
such a situation on the type of hand shown on page 107. he 
might find himself trapped. Here is a complete deal: 
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WHEN A ONE-OVER-ONE IS PASSED 


♦ J 5 
¥K8754 

♦ A9 

♦ 0,9 4 2 


♦ A86 
¥ AQJ6 

♦ 0>072 

♦ J5 



♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


073 

92 

KJ643 

K76 


North opens with a third-hand heart, South responds one 
spade. Because South passed originally, North decided that 
no game could be made, and that one spade was as good a 
place as any to play for a part-score. Therefore there was no 
reason for North to bid again over the one-spade response; 
but at spades North-South could make only a part-score, 140 
points at best, while il I'^ast dec ided (o re-open the bidding he 
could be set at least 200 points. 

It follows that Kast would need a considerabK stronger 
hand to re-open in such circumstanc es, and if East docs re- 
open and the bidding continues. West will know approx- 
imately how strong a hand he will need to raise or to make a 
bid on his own. 


When a One-Over-One is Passed 

l"he situation is entirch diflercnt in a ( asc' like the follow- 
ing: 

North-South vulnerahh- 
The bidding: 

Soctu W LSI North Kam' 

1 4^ Pass I ^ Pass 

I 4^ Pass Pass Dinible 

West lias made no denial of strength by passing originally. 
He had eveiy reason to expect the one-club bid, and after 
it the one-spade bid, to be kept open by North if North could 
possibly find a bid. Thus West would have been reasonably 
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safe ill passing a very strong hand on both occasions. In view 
of this, East is under considerable pressure to rc-open the 
bidding, just in case West has passed such a hand as the 
following: 

♦ A.) 7 V 75 ♦Qytis ♦AKJb 

So if West docs hold such a hand, and East does rc-open, 
West need not go plunging into three no-trump. Ne might 
better content himself with a bid of only two no-trump until 
he finds out just how attenuated East's re-opening bid might 
have been. 


Preparing for a Penalty Pass 

Whenever one re-opens the bidding with a take-oul double, 
he must consider the possibility that his partner will make a 
penalty pass. It would be going too far to say that he must be 
prepared for such a pass, but he should not be surprised by 
it. Therefore, with a very strong hand and in a situation in 
which it is undesirable to have partner pass, tlu* rc-opening 
bid can best be a cue-bid, even if it contains one or two losers 
in the opponents' suit. For example, in the following bidding 
situation, with both sides vulnerable: 

South West North Fam 

i y Pass Pass 

East should not double, nor should he merely overcall, with 
a hand like: 

♦ AKJ6 ^75 ♦AKCl97h ♦Q 

The proper bid is a cue-bid of two hearts. 'Fherc is too 
much likelihood of being able to make a vulnerable game to 
ri.sk a pass by partner which might result in only a .^oo or 
500-point penalty. A hand which is not quite such a power- 
house, but which is sufficiently strong to gi\ e some hope ol 
game, may be shown by a jump ovcrcall: 

Neither side vulnerable 
The bidding: 

South West 

I V Pass 


North East 
Pass 



RE-OPENINCi AFTER A ONE NO-TRUMP BID 
Kast, holding 

J • ♦ K QJ 9 7 3 ^ 4 A Cl TO r, 4 7^ 

would bid two spades. Holding 

2. ♦AG VJ5 4 7 4 2 ♦AKCI1074 

lie would bid three clubs. 

In neither case would East relish a penalty pass if he 
doubled one heart, but in neither case would he wish to 
make a simple ovcrcall, which in view of the .situation might 
be read as a very weak bid and passed out all round. The 
jump ovcrcall in this situation shows a good, strong ovcrcall 
which "'ould have been made regardless of the progress of the 
bidding. 

Re-opening after a One No-Trump Bid 

riic c onsiderations arc dilfercnt when two passes have fol- 
lowed an opening bid of one no-trump. Fourth hand cannot 
often have anv hope of game against the strength shown by 
the no-lrump iiand. 11<‘ may re-open on slightly less than he 
would w'ish in rubber bridge. \n essential requirement of his 
re-opening bid, however, is a suit that will go it pretty much 
alone. For e.xample: 

46 4K.)»^>9«<> ♦Q.J4 

South bid one no-trump, West and North passed, and East 
holds the hand shown, lie should bid two diamonds in a 
duplicate game. He might reasonably prei'er to pass it in 
rubber bridge. 

With a hand of approximaleh the same total strength, but 
distributed so that there is no very stiong suit, it is wiser to 
pass or, if the honour-trick content of the hand warrants, to 
re-open with a double. 

The re-opening situations in this chapter have dealt with 
cases in w’hich the re-opening bid must be made more or less 
blind — that is, nothing has been heard from the re-opener's 
partner. There arc many more re-c^pening situations which 
occur when both sides have previously been in the bidding. 
These cases properly come under ‘C lhoice of Contracts’ and 
will be covered in Chapter X. 
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CHAPTER IX 


BIDDING FOR GAMES AND SLAMS 


The mathematical basis for bidding games in duplicate 
bridge has already been analysed (page 37). It is in no way 
based on the number of total points you can score by taking 
a slight additional gamble to reach a doubtful game contract. 
Even if this would net you some hundreds of thousands of 
additional points over the course of time, it would not neces- 
sarily improve your score in match-points. Every deal in 
duplicate bridge stands alone and none has any effect on any 
other. 

Nevertheless, a reasonable degree of aggressiveness usually 
pays off. Later I will discuss the general advisability of trying 
to play sale for a sure plus score in any close question. This 
does not apply in the case of uncontested bidding for game, 
tliat is, when the opponents do not enter the bidding (or, a 
similar situation, when your side has a sufficient preponder- 
ance of the high cards so that the opponents do not seriously 
contest your fixing of the final contract , . 1 n such cases to play 
for a sure plus score is a false philosophy. 

The following is a tyjjical ')0-')0 hand: 


Eas'i 

♦ AJ 9 5 

¥K73 

♦ 7 5 

♦ AJ 7 


4 


VVhST 

♦ Q U) () 3 2 

tA8 2 

♦ 83 

♦ KQ(i 


East-West must lose two diamond tricks and one heart trick; 
there is no apparent chance or place for declarer to park any 
of these losers. Whether East-West can make four spades or 
three spades will therefore depend on the winning or losing of 
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ONE TIME WHEN VULNERABILITY IS DISREGARDED 

the finesse against the spade king. Since the finesse is equally 
likely to win or lose, East-West are equally likely to get the 
maximum score on the hand by bidding four or stopping at 
three, assuming that there is no adverse bidding of any sort 
to help them place the outstanding high cards. The question 
is, should they as a rule bid the game or should they as a rule 
stop at three? 

Stopping at three will give them an unbroken series of plus 
scores. When the finesse loses they will be plus 140; when the 
finesse wins they will be plus 170. Bidding four spades in- 
variably will give them some plus scores and some minus 
scores. When the finesse wins they will be plus 420 or plus 
620, depending on vulnerability. When the finesse loses they 
will be minus 50 or minus too, or, if they are unfortunate 
enough to be doubled, minus too or minus 200, again de- 
pending on vulnerability. 

One Time When Vulnerability is Disregarded 

\'ulnerabilily docs not enter into the decision; the one time 
in all of duplicate bidding when vulnerability does not mat- 
ter is when you arc bidding uncontestcdly for a game or slam. 
Total points do not matter; the objec tive is to score as many 
points as possible on the deal in question, without thought of 
what you could score on the average deal of that sort. 

Yet the game contract, which is a ■)0-",o .shot in the play 
of the cards, is not a ")0-5o shot in the bidding. Eaii-W’e.st 
should definitely and regularly bid (he game. There are 
several reasons for this. 

Many players carry their rubber-bridge bidding habits 
with them to the duplicate table, and are as aggressive in bid- 
ding for game in one form of play as in the other. By bidding 
50-50 games you will usually be with the majority. That means 
you will get a few match-points even if you have guessed wrong 
and go down at a game contract, because other pairs cvill have 
done the same. 

Another thing is that you cannot always estimate the 
strength of the combined hands closely enough to know that 
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if will be exactly 50-')0; the distribution may be such that an 
opponent may make a mistake which will give you the higher 
contract. Since the cards themselves give you an even chance 
for game, any added hope, no matter how slight, makes the 
game contract a better-than-even chance that justifies bid- 
ding it. 

And you do not know what has happened at other tables. 
Some unwise opponent may have put in an o\crcall, been 
doubled, and gone down 200 or 300 points. No part-score will 
equal such a result; your game contract, if you make it, will 
beat such a result. It may even happen that if you bid the 
game boldly some unwise opponent will decide to ‘sacrifice’ 
against you even when you could not make the game if lelt 
in it. 


Bid a 50-50 Game 

It may be stated as a general principle that in a ■)0-")0 case 
you choose the coui'se of action which il' successful will give 
you the higher total-point score. 

Accurate bidding for game in duplicate bridge is best 
achieved by following the principle that every rebid should 
be chosen to show the strength of the hand, even at the ex- 
pense of .some distributional information which might be 
given on the same bid. Suppose South holds: 


♦ KQJ94 ¥KJC 

♦ Qf) 

♦ A.I (i 

and the bidding goes: 



South Wesi 

North 

El AST 

I Pass 


Pass 


South’s rebid should be two no-trump, not two spades. South 
has a fine rebiddable .spade suit which he would like to show, 
but to bid two spades would not accurately tell how strong 
his hand is, while he is not quite good enough for a jump to 
three spades. The two no-trump rebid, which always shows 
a strong hand, paints a better picture of his general strength, 
and this is always preferable to painting a good picture of 
specific strength. 
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WHEN TO BE CONSERVATIVE 

1 he two iio-truinp rebid in this situation serves a double 
purpose in a duplicate game. First, as previously pointed out, 
it shows the strength of the hand. Second, it opens the way to 
a final no-trump contract which, when all other things are 
equal, is always the best cf)ntract because it produces a higher 
trick score. 1 1 might be said that the two no-trump rebid on 
this type of hand serves a triple purpose, because it permits 
North to recognize a two-spade bid as showing a distinctly 
weaker hand, and in a close question North can safely pass a 
two-spade bid. 

J'hc responding hand should also be careful, on his first 
rebid, tvj paint the strength of his hand as accurately as pos- 
sible. 'Fake another bidding situation in which North holds: 

♦ Vaj 97 b 3 ♦QS 4 A lo 3 

and the bidding goes: 

Scjutu Wksi North East 

1 4 .o.iss 1 ^ Pass 

I N-T P^vs 

North must bid tliree hearts, not two. This shows that his 
hand is strong and that lie wants a game; at the same time, it 
permits him to make a simple two-heart rebid on a hand like 
this: 

4 3 VQ.l97*'3 475 4K.103 

and know that Soutli will not strain to make another bid in 
the lear tiiat otherwise a game ma> be missed. With su' *’ a 
hand North is anxious to play in hearts, but realizes that nvo 
hearts may be the limit of the combined trick-taking powers. 

When to be Conservative 

Underbidding is very costly in duplicate bridge. No such 
practice is recommended here. What is recommended is con- 
servatism, on the part of both partners, in situations which 
are definitely close — situations in which there is a close ques- 
tion in your mind between a pass and making another bid. 
The usual course in rubber bridge might be to choose the bid 
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in such situations; the usual course in 
the pass. 


West 

♦ 852 

¥Cl43 
4 A6 

4KJ 10 7 5 


duplicate is to choose 


East 

♦ K QJ 10 6 
V A82 

♦ Q,>o4 

♦ 93 


In rubber bridge, when East has opened the bidding fourth 
hand and by rebidding has confirmed possession of a genuine 
opening bid, West might jump to four spades over two; in 
duplicate. West takes into account the possibility of a light 
fourth-hand opening bid, and a two-spade rebid based on 
East’s preference for a spade contract if possible. Hence West 
bids only three spades. In rubber bridge, East would quickly 
bid four spades over three; even though the odds may be 
slightly against making it, he wants to be there. In duplicate, 
East passes three spades because he knows that in view of 
West’s original pass the game contract is more likely to go 
down than to be made. 

Partner is given leeway for light opening third tind fourth 
hand bids in duplicate, but it is the saddest and silliest of all 
bridge errors to assume that he has a weak or shaded hand 
simply because he opens in third or fourth position. A player 
is every bit as likely to hold a good hand in one position as in 
another. A really light fourth-hand bid is made on a hand 
like thus: 

♦ A1076 VJ4 ♦J963 ♦A.J4 


and the holder of this hand, having bid one spade fourth hand, 
will pass any response of two in a suit ^which Ls not forcing, 
because his partner passed originally Therefore any rebid 
by fourth hand sTiows some degree of soundness to his open- 
ing bid, and his partner should take the duplicate-bridge 
conditions into consideration only to the extent of vciy slight 
conservatism. A hand which would clearly warrant another 
bid in rubber bridge clearly warrants another bid in dupli- 
cate. 
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INFORMATION FROM THE OPPONENTS 


Giving Partner Leeway 

When the opponents can enter the bidding at all, even 
though they have quickly withdrawn, partner must be given 
some leeway for having made a light free bid or having given 
a light raise. In a situation like this; 

South West North East 

I V 2 ♦ 2 ^ Pass 

if South holds: 

4 Ay 4 A 0,8 5 2 4A1093 474 

he would quickly bid four hearts in rubber bridge. In dupli- 
cate, he bids only three hearts. If North has shaded his raise 
to the extreme shown on page 74, North will pass this. If 
North really had something resembling a free raise, he will 
bid four. Only to this extent is the bidding shaded. South does 
not leap to the conclusion that just because North will some- 
times give a free raise on scant values, he has done it this time. 
With a better hand, something like this: 

4 KQ .6 4KQ10963 ♦Aye 4 2 

South would jump to four hearts without giving the matter a 
second thought, even though opposite the lightest possible 
hand North might have for a free raise, the play for four hearts 
might not be too per cent. 


Information from the Opponents 

When the opponents have entered the bidding it rtften gives 
you an advantage in the play of i losc game contracts. This 
advantage should be taken into consideration in bidding. 
Most close game contracts require accurate play, and 
accurate play requires some degree of card reading. Oppos- 
ing bidding permits you to place the ouutanding cards more 
easily than you could if the opponents had not bid. For 
example: 
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Neither side vulnerable. East holds: 


463 4K8632 

♦ K75 

♦ K65 

The bidding goes: 



South West 

Nor'jh 

Easi 

Pass I 4 

Pass 

2 V 

Pass 3 4 

Pass 



East, with a minimum hand for his two-licari response, 
would tend to pass three hearts. I'hc odds are probably 
against making a game, and in duplicate bridge this makes it 
unwise to bid more (in rubber bridge, East would bid four 
hearts). If with the same hand and the same East-West bid- 
ding North had overcalled, as in this sequence: 

South West North East 

Pass 14^ 2 ^ 2 ^ 

Pass 3 ^ Pass 

East would bid four hearts. Nfuth's diamond overeall prac- 
tically places the ace of diamonds under the king. In case 
there are finesses in hearts or clubs, the knowledge that North 
could bid, and that North had length in diamonds, may help 
East as declarer in planning his play of the hand. Einally, the 
fact that an opponent could enter the bidding at all suggests 
that in some other case East-West may have been able to 
double and to collect a penalty which would be better than 
an East- West part-score of three hearts bid and three or four 
hearts made, whereas a four-heart game will beat those 
penalty scores. 

When an opponent has opened the bidding, especially 
when the opening bid has been passed out by the opener’s 
partner, an even greater fund of information is available. An 
opening bid places high cards more specifically than an over- 
call does, and a pass of an opening bid, or a weak response 
to an opening bid, is a denial of strength w hich often proves 
just as valuable in card reading as an affirmation of strength. 
The following case is an example: 

Both sides vulnerable. East holds: 

4A87 41076 ♦Kje 4.11043 
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CONSERVATISM IN SLAM BIDDING 
and the bidding goes: 

South West North East 

I 4 Pass i^ass i N-T 

Pass 2 N-T Pass 

though East has a iniiiimiim no-trump overcall, even in 
re-opening circumstances, he should bid three no-trump. It is 
unlikely that South c an c‘ver get his partner in to lead through 
the diamonds, and whatever finesses are required can be 
taken through South, who is placed with all the opposing 
high-card strength, toward West's strong hand. East’s bid is 
not a cjuestion of refusing to iiang at twf‘ no-trump’, which 
is anathema to rubber-bridge playcTs. i'wo no-trump is not 
a bad conlrac t in duplicate. It is simply that the card-reading 
advantages vvliich should be expec ted to develop during the 
play can be anticipated in the bidding. 

Ccuservatism in Slam Bidding 

I he theory of slam bidding in duplicate bridge merely 
carries the theory of game bidding a bit farther. The watcli- 
word is conservatism even more than it is when deciding 
whether to bid c»r not to bid a close game, ^’our appraisal of 
the field in which you are playing will of course afi'ect your 
decision /'see page 136- but in any field from the one you find 
in a duplicate game in a sniall-town c lub to the experts who 
play in national championships, there is hardly any such 
thing as a slam so clear that 'cwerycnie’ will bid it. Even if voii 
miss a laydown slam you will have company. If there is a 
close slam and you fail to reach, even if it proves iluil you 
can make it you will find that the majority of the other pail's 
have inissc'd it too, and you will wind up with quite a few 
mate h-points. But if you bid a close slam and cannot make it, 
your minus score will land you very near to bottom. As a 
general rule, it is not good policy to risk getting a bottom 
when you c .m be fairly sure of an average score by smne cuher 
course of action. 

By a ‘doubtful' slam is meant one which apparently dc- 
l)ends u]>(»n winning a finesse, or upon finding partne r with 
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exactly the right cards to fit in for slam-going solidity, or 
perhaps to find partner with a bit more than he has promised 
on his previous -bidding. South’s problem in the following 
example is typical: 

South holds: 

4A6 VAKQ.7 4K.104 4KJ105 
and the bidding goes: 


South 

WEsr 

North 

East 

I ¥ 

Pass 

2 ♦ 

Pass 

34 

Pass 

3¥ 

Pass 

34 

Pass 

4¥ 

Pass 


Now South bids four no-trump, because if he can find out 
(using either the Culbertson or the Blackwood Convention) 
that his partner has two aces, the slam should be worth bid- 
ding. North responds five diamonds, showing an ace in cither 
system.* 

North can be assumed to hold a hand like this: 

♦ 73 ♦J852 ♦AQ.Ssa 493 

This picture of North’s hand comes from a reading of his 
previous bids. \Vhcn he returned to hearts for the second time, 
though that suit had not been rebid, he showed that he prob- 
ably had four hearts; he could not have held three strong 
hearts because South had all the top heart honours. If North, 
with his four hearts, had held a weaker hand he would have 
contented himself with an immediate single raise in hearts, 
instead of first showing hLs diamond suit. But if North had a 
much stronger hand he would have jumped to four hearts 
over three clubs. Merely depending upon North for his normal 
holding on the bidding. South must l)c prepared to risk a 
club guess for the slam. 

In rubber bridge South would bid the slam, because a 
50-50 shot is good enough when any number of fortuitous 
circumstances might put the slam on ice — a club lead, for 
example, or a six-card diamond suit in North’s hand, or any 

* In the Culbertson 4-3 .Vo-trump Convfiition five clubs, the lowest 
bid suit, would be the sign-ofT to denv an .ice. 
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one of the fitting cards to solidify the spade or club suits. But 
the fact, remains that South will probably have to finesse for 
a slam contract, and in duplicate bridge this is not enough. 
He should bid only five hearts. 

1 1 should be remembered, however, that a contract of five 
in a major suit is one of the worst imaginable in duplicate 
bridge (page 15 1) and unless it appears that five-odd will be 
certain and a slam is a fine prospect, one should beware of 
p«tssing the game level. 

'Percentage^ Slams 

A slam ill duplicate bridge docs not have to be a sure thing; 
I'ar from it. When the percentage is heavily in favour of a 
slam contract's being made, it should be bid. Failure to bid 
it will result in a bad score more often than not. Fhe bidding 
ol' the following hand is typii aL and the result is almost 
equally typical: 

Both sides vulnerable; East dealer. South's hand: 

♦ 5 - ♦ KQ 70 -’ ♦Kaj 8 7 5 ;> 

The hiddiuii: 

K/\st South West Norim 

I V Pass 5 X-T 

Pass h djb 

North has made a strong bid, c»\'er a simple overcall, and 
must iiave considerable high-card strength including at least 
one ace and probably two. If .North h;Ls two aces, and neither 
of them is the heart ace, the slam will be cold. If North has 
two aces including the ace of hearts, it is possible that the 
defenders could cash two other aces and defeat the contract 
immediately; but in view of East s opening heart bid, the 
likely opening lead is a heart and South will be able to ruff 
it, getting an advantage in timing. Finalh. if a heart is 
opened there is some chance that the contract will be made 
even if North has only one ace, and though this may' be a 
bare possibility, it adds to the percentage. .\11 these possibili- 
ties put together make it more likely that South will fulfil a 
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slam contract than that he will go down, and in such circum- 
stances the slam should be bid. I n a case of this sort, it should 
be bid immediately, since a cue-bid in hearts, or the showing 
of a two-suiter by South, may scare West away from the heart 
opening which is most advantageous to South.’ 

Generally speaking, there is a percentage in bidding a slam 
when it is partner who has done the strong bidding and when 
you hold cards that he must obviously be worried about. Sup- 
pose the bidding goes : 


South 

Wkst 

North 

Iv^sr 

< ♦ 

Pass 

• ¥ 

P.lSs 


Pass 

34 

Pass 


Pass 

')¥ 

Pass 

If South holds: 

^ 10 6 j 

¥ AK 7 

♦ A 8 a 

4 


he should bid six hearts. Conservatism is the rule in match- 
point bidding, and contracts of five in a major suit arc assidu- 
ously avoided. So when partner is both bullish and willitig to 
risk the dangerous five-heart contract, wiien holding neither 


I 



KJy 
KJ 7 -I 
A 4 

10 () () J 


N 

W E 
S 


♦ KQ7:,.. 

♦ K O J K 7 


.V Q,H 2 
A I o B B -j 
1086 


Wfst opened a low heart, duinnu .s jack drew Last's ace, and South 
was able lo trump, lead to the ace of dianuHids, cind discaid his losiim 
spade on the kine of hearts beffire leading clubs and civing up the onl\ 
trick he lost. The opening lead was a poor one, ofeourse, and West’s ideal 
lead would have been the ace of trumps to .sur\cy the dummy), in view 
of his partner's opening bid; but almost none of the masters rose to the 
occasion. 


^ The majority of players in a masters’ pair tournam» nt not only bid 
six clubs on this deal, but made it. I'he f ompletf deal : 



LAYDOWN SLAMS — NO-TRUMP PREFERENCK 

the acc nor king of trumps, the addition of those two cards 
cannot fail to give him what he needs for a slam. In bidding 
five he has definitely counted on the loss of one of them. 

Similarly, the barest minimum hand is worth an accept- 
ance of partner’s slam invitation if it contains three aces. Of 
course, most players use some conventional ace-showing bid 
wliich permits partner to ascertain the number of aces held 
in the combined hands. 

Laydown Slams — No-Trump Preference 

We come at last to the surc-thing, or laydown slam. When 
it is possible to ascertain from the bidding that the combined 
hands are almost sure to make a slam, the slam must be bid. 
Failure to bid it will result in a bad score; you will find that 
it will be generally bid around the room. Laydown slams arc 
not particularly rare and they are not particularly hard to 
bid. l he\ can be rca< hed by normal bidding methods. The 
principal problem they pose in duplicate-bridge is the choice 
of suits in which to play the slam. 

All other things being equal, the preference in duplicate 
bridge for a no-trump contract, and after that for a major- 
suit contract if available, goes without saying. However, when 
you decide to bid a close, doubtful or percentage slam, reach- 
ing the .slam and making it will be enough. .\(n only should 
you avoid the slightest degree of risk for the added score of a 
no-truinp contract in such cases; you should select the safest 
suit and play the hand there, whether the suit is a minor or 
a major. Making the slam will probably give you 75 per cent 
of the available match-points; it is unwise to risk losing 73 per 
cent (which would probably happen if you bid the slam in the 
wrong suit and went down; in order to add two or three 
additional match-points to what is already a good score. In 
the case of a laydown slam, however, you should alw»iys and 
consciously consider the possibility of a no-trump slam before 
you bid the .slam in a suit. 

My rca.son for cautioning you to think *consciousl\' (^t the 
no-trump possibilities is this: When duplicate players bid and 
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make twelve tricks in clubs, and find themselves with a medi- 
ocre score because the same twelve tricks were available at 
no-trump, the error is usually accountable to sheer absent- 
mindedness. Players have carried too many automatic, bid- 
ding methods from the rubber-bridge table into the duplicate 
game, and they do not even consider no-trump when the 
combined hands so obviously contain an excellent trump suit. 
The remedy for this failing is always to count the controls as 
well as the tricks and then decide where the slam is lo be 


played. 


West 

4 A K Q,ti 4 
4 A6 

♦ K75 

♦ A.I 10 


East 

♦ 9 8 7 5 3 
4K98 

4 A 2 

♦ K8;i 


The situation is the same in spades as in no-tnunj). How- 
ever, East-West will often get to six spades because the bid- 
ding will go somewhat as follows: 


West 

64 


East 

3 4 
44 


The presence of a magnificent fit in spades, plus the fact 
that West is blinded by the power of his spade suit, will often 
keep him from even thinking of no-trump. However, realiza- 
tion of the number of top trick winners that East must have 
(which can be turned to absolute assurance if \Vest uses an 
ace-showing convention and learns that East has one ace and 
two kings, should lead him to the six no-trump contract 
which is a tie for top on the board. 

It must be noted that while there is a finesse for a grand 
slam at spades, with the added advantage that no finesse will 
be necessary if North happens to open a club, East-West 
should not reach a grand slam. Grand slams in duplicate 
bridge should be the surest of all sure- thing bids. A small slam, 
especially in no-trump, is enough to earn a good score. Bid- 
ding a grand slam risks at least five times as many match- 
points as it stands to gain. 
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When a No-Trump Slam is Safest 

Sometimes the no-trump slam is actually safer than the suit 
slam. In the example shown on this page, the East-West 
hands were just as likely to make twelve tricks at no-trump 
as at spades, and were less likely to lose two tricks because at 
spades there is the possibility of a club ruff due to a void in 
clubs, something which could not happen at no-trump. How- 
c ver, the suit slam is more often the safer choice, largely be- 
cause the trump suit stands as a bulw^ark against going down 
two o" three tricks, instead of one, if the vital finesse or 
suit-break does not materialize. 'Jlic matter of going down 
these extra tricks is not so important in duplicate bridge, 
however, and the safet\ factor which contrf)ls many slam 
decisions in rubber bridge is mon‘ or less disregarded. 

After the following bidding: 

Soirrii WhS’i Xorih East 

I'ass ! y Pass 2 ^ 

Pass I ^ Pass 4 ^ 


East-West will r<*ach six no-trump on the following hands, 
in duplicate bridg(‘: 


Wns'i 

♦ A;5 

V A K J » r, 
4 K (. 

♦ A U.) ^ 


E.\st 

♦ Q7 

▼ Qio()3 
^ A 1093 

♦ 1095 ' 


I'he heart contract is by far the safer. If a spade opening 
drives out West's ace on the first round, and West later loses 
the club finesse, the opponents can take only one club and 
one spade and West will be doun (>nc. At no-trump, if West 
loses the club finesse he may be down three or four, depend- 
ing upon how many spade tricks tlie defenders run. But it is 
not so much of a risk, at that, because at duplicate bridge 
East-West will get a bad enough score il* they bid any sort 
of slam and go down on it. Going down a few' extra tricks 
cannot make it much w'orse. For the six no-trump bid to go 
wrong, North must open a spade. South must have the spade 
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king, and the club finesse must lose; furthermore, in the bid- 
ding West cannot tell but that East has the spade king, or the 
club king, or a diamond suit which will develop the necessary 
tricks without losing the club finesse. The combined chances 
are great enough to warrant bidding the slam at no-trump. 

Bidding for a Suit-Break 

The no-trump slam is equally advisable when everything 
depends upon a suit break. 

The bidding goes: 


South 

Wesi 

North 

East- 

2 ♦ 

Pass 

3 ♦ 

Pass 

3 ♦ 

Pass 

3N-T 

Pass 

4N-T 

Pass 

5 ♦' 

l^ass 


South bids six no-trump, not six diamonds (or clubs) on 
♦ AK VA ♦AKQ9765 ♦K74 

If the diamonds prove to be 7-4-1 -i , with a four-card stop- 
per in an opponent’s hand, and if .\orth docs not show up 
with an unexpected powerhouse, the bad diamond break 
may cause South to be down several tricks at six no-trumps. 
At six diamonds, even with the bad break, he could hardly go 
down more than one. But the six no-trump bid is a gocxl risk. 
North, who bid three no-trump, probably has at least a single- 
ton diamond; the odds arc thrcc-to-two that the suit will 
break and six no-trump will be cold; and the situation is 
apparently one of a sure slam wliich most pairs in the game 
will bid. 


IVhen — and How — to Bid Grand Slams 

It will be noted that the pos.sibility of bidding seven on the 
foregoing hand was not even considered. (Irand slams arc not 
bid in duplicate bridge unless they are sure things. 'I'o make 

‘ Showing the ace of clubs, whether the Blac kwood or Culbertson four 
no-trump bid is used. In the Culbertson 4-5 No-trump Convention, live 
clubs (the lowest bid suit) would Ire the automatic sign-off to deny pos- 
session of an ace. 
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seven-odd sure, (Vorn the standpoint of the South hand, North 
would have to have the club ace-queen or the club ace and 
the king of hearts or queen f>f spades, and the diamonds would 
have to break. One r)l‘ these contingencies is likely, but not 
likely enough. In rubber bridge, a grand slam is justified if 
ihc odds arc two-to-one in favour of' making it. In duplicate 
bridge, odds of ten-to-one would be nearer to the require- 
ments. 

Bidding and making any grand slam is a good enough score 
for any but the greediest duplicate players. When you can 
get to seven and make it, do not worry about plaving it in no- 
trump as against a major, or in a major as against a minor. 

rriic precision in grand slam bidding requires that the 
partners be able to know, and not merely to inf(*r by refined 
means of deduction, that all the ac(‘s and other key cards are 
accounted I'or. 'I’his brings up <1 moot point among expert 
players: Should any of th(‘ conventional four no-trump ace- 
showing bids be used in duplicate games.'* 

riie answer, to be i^ivcn nu)st emphatically, is that they 
should be used. Ilo\\<‘ver, they must be used intelligently. 
The fact that you are leutg an ace-showing convention should 
not be taken to mean that \ou need iv>t take advantage of all 
the logical bids which can be used to show strength in specific 
suits, nor that you must use the slam comention every time 
you are slam minded. There are many possible slam hands 
in which the use* of artifuaal bids will do the defenders more 
good than it will do the bidding side. It is equally necessary 
to employ one of the ’gadgets' attached to the slam conven- 
tions, whereby in a duplicate game \ou can stay out of a hope- 
less slam but still play a contract of four or five no-trump 
when you want to lake advantage of the higher no-trump 
score. Tor example, Tasi-Wcsi may decide not to bid a slam 
on the following hands: 


Wkst 

♦ A K QJ i 

¥ A 

♦ K75 

♦ K.F 105 


East 

4986 

7 

♦ aq 

♦ 98 
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but there is no reason why they should stop at five spades. 
If the club finesse works, six-odd can be made at spades or 
no-trump, and the five-spade contract will be inferior. If the 
club finesse loses, they would get a bad score by bidding a 
slam, but could still get the maximum score by playing in no- 
trump. In the Culbertson System, this would be accomplished 
as follows: 


Wf.st 

>4 

34 

4 N-T 
5 N-T 


East 

3 4 

5 4 


In the Culbertson 4-5 No-trump (lonvcntion, a bid of four 
no-trump followed by a bid of five no-trump shows all four 
aces; but this is obviously not the message when the response 
to the four no-trump bid reveals that the partner has one or 
more aces, as it does in the above bidding sequence. There- 
fore West’s five no-irump bid cannot show all lour aces in his 
hand, and becomes quite obviously an admission that he docs 
not want to reach a slam but docs want to play in no-trump. 
The pass by East then lands his side in the best available con- 
tract. 


Appraising the Field 

In both game and slam bidding, one should take his general 
policy of aggressivcnc.ss or conservatism from an appraisal of 
the field in which he is playing. Weak players arc usually 
timid souls who do not bid as many games as they can make; 
therefore, in a weak field you need not worry so tnuch when 
you miss a close game that could be made; most of the other 
pairs will miss it too. Another important consideration is that 
weak players do not play their cards to the best advantage, 
and if they miss a game you may not have to bid the game to 
beat them; you can stop at the same part-score they stop at 
and get a good score by making an ovcrtrick which they will 
miss. 

In appraising the field, you must remember that your 
actual competition is not the pair you play against, but the 
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pairs who play the same cards in the same direction. In a 
Mitchell game, you can tell who these pairs arc by looking up 
and down the row of tables; if you are North-South, you will 
be compared only with the other North-South pairs, and if 
you are East-West you will be compared only with the other 
East-West pairs. In a Howell game, you cannot be sure what 
other pairs will have their scores compared w'ith yours on any 
particular board. ^ You can judge only from the strength of 
the field as a whole. 

It should be stressed that your appraisal of the field does 
not affect your normal bidding to any great extent. It should 
serv'c only to deter you in certain very close cases in which 
you might be prompted to make a gambling bid. 

I'he bidding is: 

SOI'IH WtS'I 

1 4 Pass 

2 4 Pass 

and Souih holds: 

♦ j :5 ¥ •' ♦ K 0, i(» <) t> 4 a .j 2 


North East 
I 4 Pas*; 

♦ Has. 


Should South lake a chance on three no-trumps.-* The bid- 
ding definitely marks North w’ith the acc of diamonds; other- 
wise he would have very little reason to raise a minor suit. 
Vhe bidding also marks North as being minus a stopper in 
either spades or clubs, and perhaps in both. The only danger 
10 South is that a spade will be opened, because with any 
other opening he will probably be able to get nine tricks. In 
a weak field, South will play safe by passing, depending on 
whatever overtricks he may make to give him a good score. 
In a fair to .strong field, he will bid three no-trump, not only 


* In all iny bridge-playing exixrriencc 1 have known only one player 
who atlemplcd, even in a Howell game, to figure out what i>iher pairs 
would l)e playing the same l>i^ard in the same direi tion. He was a vcr\- 
quiek-w'itted gentleman, hut let me add that he was tfx> smart for his own 
gocKi and sometimes paid so inueh attentk»n to iiis mental gvmnastics 
that he made careless mi.stakcs in the bidding or play of a hand. The 
bridge shark tries to figure out almost evrr>- angle, but even he docs not 
go so far as to try to cut it as close as that . 
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as a good gamble, but also in the knowledge that he is in the 
majority. 

Such decisions, as well as appraisal of the held, properly 
come under the heading ‘Choice of Contracts’ and will be 
more fully described in the chapter on that subject, which 
follows. 
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CHOICE OF CONTRACTS 

The most successful tournament players reputedly ‘play for 
averages’ — try merely to get a normal result on every board, 
and pic k up their winning surplus on the presents they receive. 

rhis is not an accurate description of their duplicate 
strategy. If it were, they would not be successful. A purely 
passive psychology' is as fatal in duplicate bridge as it is in 
rubber bridge, and the would-be champion must not be con- 
tent merely to avoid being beaten: he must aggressively and 
actively try to win. 

Hut it is true that a successful tournament player seeks to 
arrive at a normal final contract whenever possible. He does 
not gamble on a top-or-bottom contract. He does not arro- 
gantly try to outguess the entire field in the hope that they 
will be all out of step but him. He would be happiest if he 
('ould be sure what the other pairs playing the same cards 
would do, so that he could do the same thing. 

Victory in a duplicate-bridge game, like victory- in war, 
usually goes to the pair that makes the fewest blunders. If you 
consistently arrive at sound contracts, you will be above 
average because some pairs will blunder into unsound con- 
tracts. If you gamble on tops or bottoms, the lops and bot- 
toms will probably balance out to an average score, no more. 

I'hc object of bidding in duplicate, therefore, is to locate 
and stop at a sound contract. On the way to the contract, a 
player may indulge in tricky tactics designed to lure the 
opposition into a spot where they can be doubled, or to be- 
wilder them in their later defensive play, or to talk them out 
of a double or a sacrifice bid. Such stratagems are the 
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property of those who can handle them. In any event, they 
must be so planned that they will not interfere with the 
safety or the soundness of the ultimate resting place. 

The Big Problem in Duplicate 

The choice of the final contract is the principal problem of 
duplicate-bridge bidding. The selection of opening bids and 
responses, the decision to overcall, to double or to pass, arc 
only the groundwork for this eventual choice. The questions 
of part-score or game, of game or slam, are only two of many 
phases in this continuous process of deciding, hand after 
hand, what should be your final action during the bidding — 
how' high to go, what suit to select, whether to bid again, to 
double or to pass, and whether it is more profitable for your 
side or for the opponents to play the hand. 

When choosing the final contract, the duplicate-bridge 
player must keep a host of diverse considerations in his head: 
The field in which he is playing. ’I'hc vulnerability. 'I hc 
differential between no-trump, major-suit and minor-suit 
scores. The translation of total points which can be scored on 
the board into match-points which will eventually be entered 
on the recap sheets. 

The effective duplicate-bridge player tries generally to take 
the course which will yield the most match-points in the long 
run, but this docs not mean that his specific objective is a top 
on every board he plays. There is a law of diminishing returns 
in the values of match-points, exactly as there is a law of 
diminishing returns in the values of the total pf)ints you can 
score in a duplicate game. 

Attention has already been called to the situation in which 
you can defeat the opponents by ",00 points, and the plus 
500 will give you a top score. You would not take the slightest 
risk to make that set 800 points, or 1,100, or i,.j.oo; the addi- 
tional points would be of no value to you since they would 
represent no increase in the number of catrh points awarded to 
you for that hand. 

In the same manner there is a limit beyond which you stop 
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gambling for match-points. A final score consisting of 65 to 
70 per cent of the total available match-points will almost 
always win a duplicate game. Now, suppose top on a board 
is 10 points; if you can get G or 7 points, board after board, 
you will win the game. If you gamble to add a couple of 
match-points, winning the gamble will not do you a great 
deal of good because you can still do no more than win the 
duplicate game; whereas if you lose the gamble, you will fall 

the neighbourhood of an average sc ore and someone else 
will win the game. 

So the winning duplicate player does not actually play 
averages, but neither does he play for tops. He tries to choose 
a final contract which if successful will give him a good score 
and which if he miscalculated slightly will still leave him a 
few match-points. 

Trump v. Suit Contracts 

Most people who write about duplicate-bridge like to lay 
out. a hand which will produce ten tricks at spades and will 
also produce ten tricks ai no-trump, and talk about the vast 
superiority of the no-trump contract, which counts 630 points 
as against G20. Beguiled by such stories, deluded duplicate 
players go wrong in cases like this: 

SovTii Wkst North East 

I 4^ Pass 3 4^ Pass 

3 N- r Pass 

1 have seen a player in the North position pass three no- 
trump, holding a hand like this; 

♦ K9 7f.:i VA 8 ♦KJ4 487^ 

He knows that four spades would be a safer , and so a sounder 
contract, but he ijrasps greedily for those extra 10 points. 

Maybe he will gain by passing, and maybe he will find his 
partner with a hand like this: 

4.^1084 40 . 9^5 ♦AioG 4AJ 

and witli a club opening and 3-1 spade break, three no-trump 
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may go down while four spades would still have an odds>on 
chance to make. 

The principal reason that North should not pass a three 
no-trump contract, but should bid four spades, is that North 
ran expect most of the other North-South pairs to play the 
board at four spades: ( i ) Because some Souths will open with 
one club or one diamond. North will respond one spade, 
South will raise spades, and no-trump may never be men- 
tioned; (2) because at some tables an overcall may be inter- 
posed by an opponent, preventing a no-trump rebid by 
South; (3) because some South may simply bid four spades 
instead of three no-trump; (4) because at least some No*-ih 
players who, like this North, consider passing three no-trump, 
will think better of it and bid four spades. 

And there are other possibilities, all of which argue that 
the majority of the North-South pairs will be at four spades. 

Now, if North sticks with the majority he is sure to get 
several points, even if the no-trump contract turns out to be 
superior. He will probably pick up a point or two from pairs 
which miss the game altogether, if the hand is a borderline 
one, or from pairs who get too high, if the hand is temptingly 
strong. 

If North joins the minority of no-trump players, he mas 
get a top at times and a bottom at times. When he gets the 
bottom, he tosses away his chance at the free point or two 
that he would have picked up from the unsound bidders. 

Playing Two No-Trump Contracts 

There are nevertheless many cases in which a sound no- 
trump contract is played at duplicate when an equally sound, 
and perhaps a bit safer, major-suit contract would be played 
at rubber bridge. This will happen more often at part-score 
contracts than at game contracts. 

The contract of two no-trump is seldom played at rubber 
bridge. Experts do not hang one trick short of game if they 
can see any bare possibility that the one vital game-going 
trick can be developed. Any no-trump contract is inherently 
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unsafe, and by the time two no-trump is reached it is usually 
desirable to follow one of these courses: Either go on to three 
no-lrump, perhaps risking a loss of 200 or 300 points for a 
possible gain ol' f^oo or Goo points, or, if game is out of the 
question, get out of no-trump into a safe contract of three in 
a suit. 

In duplicate, two no-trump contracts are frequently played 
and arc highly desirable. If made, the contract scored 120 
prints as against 1 10 points for making three in a minor, or 
as against the same 1 10 points for making two of a major. 

South West North Easi 

I Pass j ^ Pass 

1 N-T Pass 2 N-T Pass 

Pass 


South holds: 

4 A 10 VK73 4 0.9 3 ♦A 10 8 4 


In rubber bridge, he would raise North's one-diamond 
(’ontract to two diamonds, rather than bid one no-trump. 
The diamond contract w *uld l)e safer if North, with a w’eak 
hand, had to pass. 

In rubber bridge, even if he did bid one no-trump over one 
diamond, he w'ould return to the safer three-diamond con- 
tract over two no-irump. 

But in duplicate. South lannot lake a chance on bidding 
two diamonds; lor if North has the i\pe of hand on w hicti ne 
would pass cither a one no-trump or a two-diamond rebid, 
South must make sure he is in the more lucrative no-trump 
I ontract. And, liaving bid one no-trump, South does not flee 
Imm two no-trump into a three-diamond refuge, for the no- 
trump (ontract will pay off even if the diamond contract 
would play a full trick better. 


jVo- Trump Rather than a Major Suit 


Hands in which all suits are obviously protected, and in 
which there are no distributional \-.ilues to speak of, present 
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legitimate reasons to choose a no-trump contract in order to 
get the additional trick points: 

• South West North East 

I 4^ Pass 2 N-T Pass 

3N.T 

South holds: 

♦ KQJ84 VQ82 ♦Ass ♦QJ 

Since North has announced balanced distribution and a 
strong hand with protection in ever>' suit, there is nothing 
for South to be afraid of; and there is no reason to think the 
hand will develop more tricks in spades than in no-trump. 
South had no reason even to show' his rebiddablc spade suit 
and give North a choice between spades and no-trump. On 
his own responsibility, South can choose the latter. 


Choosing No-Trump ivith a Tivo-Suiter 

Strong two-suiters which are obviously misfits represent 
other cases in which no-trump may be a better choice than 
a suit even when the hand is strictly not of the no-trump 
type.* 


South 

West 

North 

East 

1 V 

Pass 

< ♦ 

Pass 

2 ♦ . 

Pass 

2 ♦ 

Pass 

2 N-T 

Pass 

3 N-1 

Pass 


North holds; 

♦ KJ1095 ♦KQ,754 410 

North’s hand is sufficiently solid to promise that one or 
both of his own suits ran be established (with entries to them 
being possible) or that his honour cards in South’s suit will 
permit South to set up his own hand. In these circumstances 
no-trump should be as safe a contract as either major suit, 
and more lucrative because of the additional ten points. 

* This is frequently true in rubber bridge, on the same type of liand, 
when the incentive for choosing the no-trump contract is tliat it repn- 
sents the cheapest and best chance for game. 
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Where no safe no-lrump contract seems available, one does 
not hesitate in duplicate-bridge to raise a major suit on a 
doubleton, even in some cases in which the suit has not been 
rebid. In the foregoing example, if South had not been able 
to bid no-trump North might have raised hearts with J-x. 
'I’he following is another typical situation; 


South 

Wrsi 

North 

Eas'i 

>♦ 

Fas.s 


34 

Pass 

Pass 

3 4 

Pass 

3 ♦ 

Pas.s 

44 

Pass 

4 V 



South holds: 





♦ A J 5 3 a V K *) ♦ A f) 7 4 8 5 

North's bidding has shown quite dearly that he has at least 
a 5-5 two-suiter, and a five-diamond i ontract should be abso- 
lutely safe because North should lose no trump tricks, should 
be able to rufl'any losing hearts in dummy, and should have 
at most three losing cards in the tw’o black suits, one of which 
will be taken care of by the spade ace. At hearts, North is 
likely to be olf a trump ti ick if he has something like .A-Q-x-x- 
X and the outstanding hearts are .1-2, which is a normal did- 
sion. Ht)wever, even if North loses a trump trick and makes 
only four-odd at hearts, he will get 1 20 trick-points as against 
the too he would score by making five diamonds. It is a 
sufficient advantage to Justify South's show of preferenee on 
his two-card suit support instead of his four-card support. 

Alajor Suits Rather than Minors 

I he preference for major-suit contracts as against minor- 
suit contracts should be even more pnmounced than the 
preference for no-trump contracts as against .suit contracts. 
-At no-trump, certain dangers are ever-present; but these 
dangers need not be considered :is between one suit contract 
and another. The scoring advantage of no-trump over a 
major suit is limited to 10 points, so that three-odd in a major 
suit hjo points) is better than two-odd at no-trump (.120 
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points), and unless the same number ol' tricks can be developed 
at either contract there is no advantage to playing at no- 
trump. As between a major and a minor, however, the dif- 
ference is 10 points per trick; it is as good to make two of a 
major as to make three of a minor (no points each), and it 
is better to make three of a major than four of a minor ( i.jo 
points as against 130), or four of a major than five of a minor 
(120 points plus bonus as against 100 points plus bonus). 

These differences justify the taking of some risks to get into 
a major-suit contract. 

South W’esi’ North Eas’i' 

1 4 Pass 1 N-T Pass 

2 4 P^*^ 

North would pass, at rubber bridge, on 

♦ "073 ♦>0853 4A8;,2 

Why bid w'hen game is out of the question auid the diamond 
contract is safer? 

But at duplicate North takes a chance by returning to two 
spades. 


Bidding on Three-Card Majors 

This differential leads at times to choices which would 
never be considered at rubber bridge. A three-card major 
may be chosen as a rebid when an obvious minor-suit rebid 
is available. A three-card major may be used for a response 
to a take-out double at times when it would be unnecessary 
to bid a three-card suit in a rubber game. 


South 

Wls'i 

.\oRiii Easi 

>4 
> ♦ 

> ♦ 

I 4 Pass 

South holds: 

♦ AJ6 

¥<^4 

♦ 7 8 3 4 A J 7 (> 2 


Unable to bid one no-trump (because he cannot slop dia- 
monds) or to raise hearts, South’s rubber-bridge rebid wTiuld 
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BIDDING ON THREE-CARD MAJORS 

be two clubs. (He may not pass, for the free one-over-one 
take-out is forcing, just as it would be if West had passed.) 

In duplicate. South gets the spade bid in early, so that a 
part-score contract on a combined seven-card (or even a six- 
card!) spade holding will not be overlooked. North might 
pass a two-club rebid, even if he held a four-card spade suit, 
if his hands were minimum. If North bids two hearts over one 
spade. South can safely pass; if North raises to two spades 
South can safely pass, and even if North has only three-card 
spade support South will often be able to eke out his contract, 
perhaps by cross-ruffing, and score i lo points at two spades 
when the limit at clubs would also be two-odd for a 90-point 
score. 

The preceding hand did not, of course, ofter any clear-cut 
rebid; but even the safest and most obvious minor-suit rebids 
are often deferred when there is an opportunity to show a 
major suit at a lower level. 


Norlh-Soiuh are vulnerable and South holds: 

♦ 8 7 4 3 V J 2 ♦ to 4 A K Q.I 3 

Iht bidding: 

South West North East 

1 4 k I ^ I ^ Pass 

2 N-T 


South's spade suit, of course, is not a biddable one, and the 
strong club suit, plus the diamond stopper, suggests a two- 
club or one no-trump rebid. But the opportunity to show a 
four-card spade holding at the one-level, and at a time when 
it will, in cH'cct, be a forcing bid, suggests that the spades be 
shown immediately, deferring a possible no-trump bid or 
club rebid until later. 

I'hc choice of contracts in competitive situations becomes 
possible when both sides by bids and rebids, or by consistent 
passing, have more or less clearly defined the general extent 
of their strength. In such re-opening situations as those de- 
• scribed on page 159, even though there has been at least one 
bid on each side, the players are still groping in the dark; it 
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could not be said that an intelligent choice of contracts is 
possible, because there is too little information. 

Once the general strength of both sides becomes known, 
the final choice depends upon a player’s estimate of the specific 
trick-taking power of each side. He must try to figure this 
exactly: to judge that his opponents can make exactly two 
spades, but not three; that his side can make exactly two 
hearts and therefore cannot go down more than one trick at 
three hearts. In all these competitive situations the final choice 
of contracts comes dovsm to a choice between bidding again 
and playing the hand, perhaps doubled; or passing and letting 
the opponents play the hand; or perhaps doubling the oppo- 
nents. 


Making Close Part-Score Doubles 

Use of the penalty double must be developed to a tine an 
in duplicate-bridge. The duplicate player cannot indulge 
himself with a ‘two-trick rule’ as in rubber bridge: he must 
often double when he expects to defeat the opposing contract 
by only one trick. Light doubles of part-score contracts arc 
not limited to those which, like one no-trump or two dia- 
monds, cannot produce game; opposing two-spade contracts 
and three-club contracts, which will be game if the double 
does not pan out, must be doubled just as lightly. i .\ctuall\ 
one receives about as poor a match-point score from the 
failure of one type of double as the other, because letting the 
opponents make any doubled contract is costly. i 

The following example is a good illustration of this prin- 
ciple: 


South Wesi 

North 

East 

I V 24 

Pass Pass 

24 


Both sides are voilnerable, and North holds: 


4Q8 4K972 

♦ K 1083 

♦ K.8 t 


North-South can probably make three hearts. But excep- 
in the unlikely event that East holds the club ace, Northt 
South can probably manage to defeat three clubs by one 
trick. 
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Let US say that if North doubles three clubs, he will defeat 
the contract three times out of four and it will be made 
against him the fourth time. If he doubles and beats it, he 
will score 200 points — better than his side could do by bidding 
and making three hearts. In the one case when it is made 
against him, though, he will lose heavily, being minus 67f) 
when he could have been plus 140. 

From the standpoint of total points, it would be an atrocious 
double, for over the course of the four hands North would lose 
several hundred points. 

From the standpoint of match-points, it is a good double, 
lor over the course of the four hands North gets three good 
scores as against one bad one. 


Most Doubles are Tentative 

'Flic double in su( b cases is not a ‘hands-oft" command. 
Doubles (' 1 ‘low contracts are generally tentative in duplicate 
bridge when there has been competitive bidding which indi- 
cates that the strength more or less evenly divided between 
the two sides. It is necessary in duplicate bidding to probe for 
the best contract, and a close double is a tentative thrust just 
as a shaded major-suit or no-trump bid is. In the case pre- 
viously described. North was able onl\ to give a single raise 
and South was not able to rebid freely: thus, Norih-S. nth 
can probably make no more than a part-si*oic and in such a 
case not more than a one-trick set at three clubs can be ex- 
pected. I'his one-trick set will, howevtr, be a better score 
(plus 200 if doubled! than a part-score at hearts. 

If North had bid three hearts over three club.^. the oppor- 
tunity to ])lay at three clubs doubled would have been lost, 
hut the opportunity to play three lieaiTs is not lost by the 
double, for if South's hand is unsuited tt> defensive play he 
may go to three hearts, a suit in which North has already 
shown support. North, having learned from his partner's pass 
that there is no game, doubles to ofl'er South an additional 
option in Soiith\s eventual choice of contracts. 
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Sometimes close doubles are not nearly so dangerous as 
they may seem. 


South 

West 

North 

East 

Pass 

Pass 

I 4 

2 V 

Pass 

Pass 

3 4 

Pass 

Pass 

3 V 

Pass 

Pass 

3 ♦ 

Pass 

Pass 

Double 


East holds ; 

4K8 5pAKio86 486 4K732 

East risks little by his double. When your side can make 
three hearts, for example, and can beat font spades, you will 
have a bad score if the opponents are pushed up to three 
spades and then make it on the nose. Doubling them will not 
make the score much w'orse even if they fulfil their contract. 
Doubling may be necessary to compensate you for the three- 
heart bid you could have made in case the opponents cannot 
make their contract. 

From the bidding and East’s hand, it is apparent that 
everyone at the table has been stretching his hand a bit. West 
could not raise the hearts freely, but did so under pressure. 
North was able to rebid to re-open the bidding, but not there- 
after. South was not able to raise spades freely, and appar- 
ently did so merely to keep East-West from making a part- 
score. From the fact that West raised hearts, plus North’s 
spade bid which locates the ace under East’s king. East can 
assume that three hearts can be made but not four: the com- 
bined hands must probably lose a spade, one or two diamonds 
and one or two clubs. In defence against spades East can 
expect to win four tricks, and West probably can win a trick 
or he would have been unable to raise hearts. If .Ni*rth-South 
can make exactly the ihrce-spadc bid which they reached with 
such difficulty, East-West will probably get 2 or 3 match- 
points at most. 

If the doubled contract is made. East will not get even those 
match-points; but if East’s double succeeds he may get 7 or 8 
match-points. He has more to gain than to lose by the double. 
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DOUBLES OF HIGH CONTRACTS 


Doubles of High Controjcts 

It seldom pays in dupli< ale bridge to double a high con- 
tract which the opponents reach under their own power — 
that is, which they bid because they obviously think they can 
make it and not because your i ompctiiivc bidding has pushed 
them. In the following example, the four-spade contract is 


rcachfd freely; 

South 

\Vl.ST 

North 

East 

> 4 

Pass 

2 4 

Pass 

2 4 

Pass 

3 4 

Pass 

44 

West should not double on a 

hand like the following: 

4 Kj6:i 

4 A K 7 

♦ .) 8 .0 2 

4^6 


because he has too little (o gain by ii, and loo much to lose. 
If by chance Nowh <itrctchcd a point to bid three spades, and 
South stretched to go on to four, it will be good enough for 
West to defeat the contract and to get a top score on the 
board: other j)airs with the North-South cards may not have 
stretched and may have stopped at, and made, a part-score. 
If West doubles, runs into unexpected N<^rih-South distribu- 
tion, and has the doubled contract made against him, he will 
probably have a bottom or very near to it. The two-trick rule 
comes back into play here: West should not double unless he 
can be fairly sure of defeating the contract b\ at lea*- iwo 
tricks. Otherwise he may find that his double gi\cs informa- 
tion on which declarer can sa\ e a trick and lose n« > more when 
doubled than he would have lost undoubled had he not been 
tipped olf as to the loc.ition of the cards against him. 

An opposing contract of five in a major suit, which they 
reached b('c*mse by sacrifice bidding you pushed them to it, 
should almost never be doubled. Suppose the follcwing bid- 
ding, with North-South vulnerable: 

South West North Easi 

« ♦ a ♦ 3 ♦ 4 4 

4 ^ ^ Pass Pass 
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CHOICE OF CONTRACTS 

East-West attempted to sacrifice against four spades; North- 
South apparently believed that they could make five spades 
and score more points than by doubling five clubs. Usually 
they should be permitted to play the five-spade contract. 

A contract of five in a major suit is an unnatural contract. 
In this particular case, North-South must have calculated 
very closely, and on close calculation there is always a chance 
that they may be wrong. If it proves that they can make six 
spades, Ea.st-West will get a few points because other North- 
South pairs will have reached the slam. If it proves that 
North-South could make only four spades, lilast-West will beat 
tliem a trick and get an excellent score. Even if North-South 
can make precisely five spades, East-West will still get a few 
points because there will be North-South pairs who bid four 
and made five. Only by an unsuccessful double in such a 
case would East-W^est risk getting a zero. 

By the same reasoning, an opposing slam contract should 
almost never be doubled (again, unless it is bid as a sacrifice 
against a contract your side can make). Beating a slam at all 
will be good enough; having it made doubled against you 
(and the double itself may be the tip-off which permits 
declarer to make his contracts will almost ahvays result in a 
bottom. In the following deal the doubler had no cxcjise for 
his double. 


North dealer 
North-South vulnerable 


♦ 109832 

V6 

♦ QJ843 

♦ .I 3 


♦ A? 

♦ AKa942 

♦ K 54 

V.I >05 ;{ 

4 K6 
4^ 10 8 b 


N 

W E 
S 


♦ AQ6 
VK9872 

♦ 10952 

♦ 7 ^ 
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USE OF THE REDOUBLE 


The bidding: 


North 

East 

South 

West 


Pa.ss 

I V 

I 4 

34 

Pass 

3 N-T 

Pa.ss 

4¥ 

PrlSS 

4 4 

Pass 

5 ♦ 

Pass 

5 V 

Pass 

Pass 

Double 

Pass 

Pass 


If West’s overcall did have any trick-taking power, and 
North-South therefore were off tw'o tricks, they should not have 
bid the slam and it might be assumed that most Xorth-South 
pairs I^ad not bid it. I'herelbre it would suffice for East-West to 
defeat the slam by one trick and be plus loo when most other 
East-West pairs would be minus G20 or G-o by having a game 
made against them. When East doubles he tells South where 
the outstanding defensive strength is, warns South of the 
bad trump break, and thus makes it possible for South to 
fulfil a contraci which otherwise might have been played 
differently and defeated, a normal trump break being ex- 
pected.' 


List of the Redouble 

'fhe redouble is used veiw sparingly in duplicate bridge. 
Like the double of an opposing slam contract, a redouble of 
your own contract offers very poor percentage. Making the 
contract doubled will usually give you a good score, and 
making it redoubled would make your score but little Ia iter, 
(ioing down redoubled will usually give you very close to a 
bottom. By the redouble y(»u have less to gain than to lose. 

.\lmost the only clear-cut cases in which a redouble is ad- 
\isable is when you could apparently score more points by 


* West opened a diamond, dummy’s are won and the queen of hearts 
was cashed. Because of the double S<mih was able to place four hearts in 
East’s hands, so he abandiined that suit and led three rounds of clubs, 
discarding two diamonds: he then tixik the spade finesse again placing 
East w’ith tlie king because of the double’’, ruffed a spade in dummy, 
ruffed u club in his hand, led a heart to dummy's ac e and led another 
club, now established, from dummy. Whether or not East trumped. 
South could discard a diamond on this and would have to get two of the 
last three tricks. 
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CHOICE OF CONTRACTS 

making an undoubled higher contrari than by making a 
doubled low contract. 

Neither side vulnerable. 

The bidding: 

South West North Cast 

I ^ Double -i a ^ 

Double Redouble 

West holds: 

4 6 4 AJ 10763 ♦A 0,7 5 4 06 

It appears to West, especially in view of Cast’s free bid, that 
two diamonds doubled can be made. But it appears that other 
East-West pairs will reach a game contract at hearts and 
(again in the light of East’s free bid) that they will make it. 
Making two diamonds doubled, even with two ovcrtricks, 
may not approach the score which could be made at four 
hearts. West therefore redoubles so that the two-diamond con- 
tract will also be a game if it is made. 

There is a similar situation when you arc doubled at a 
game contract although you are quite sure that you could bid 
a slam and make it. 

Neither side vulnerable 
The bidding: 


South 

West 

North 

Easi 

> ♦ . 

Pass 

> ♦ 

Pa.ss 


Pass 

3 X- r 

Pass 

4 ♦ 

Pass 

5 ♦ 

Doiiblr 


South should redouble on a hand like this; 

4 4KJ106 ♦AK.I753 ♦Ass 

It is probable that East hats doubled because beholds the 
.A-Q, of spades and a sure trump trick. However, South would 
have gone on to six diamonds had he not been doubled, and 
because he has no losing spades South would undoubtedly 
have made it. 

That would have given him 920 points, whereas if he makes 
five diamonds doubled with an overtrick he will get only 650. 
He must redouble so that his score (950, if made with an 
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CHOICE BETWEEN GAME AND PENALTY 

overtrick) will equal or exceed the scores of other pairs 
which bid and made six on the North-South cards. 

Choice Between Game and Penalty 

When you can make a game and are offered a penalty by 
doubling the opponents, you must carefully calculate the 
exact score you can make and estimate the exact penalty and 
then choose the higher score. 

It does not pay to be too optimistic about the number of 
tricks the opponents will go down. They must be given credit 
for enough intelligence to have calculated the probable set, 
and may through freakish distribution win a trick or so more 
than >ou think they can. 

Neither side vulnerable 
The bidding: 

SoLiH Wesi 

t ♦ 2 V 

4 ^ Pass 

South holds; 

♦ AQ(. 5 3 VAQ ♦AK82 ♦Jh 

Five spades seem sure, lor a score of 450. ( Ian five hearts be 
defeated three tricks? It would seem so. from South's hand. 
But East is no fool, and the dummy is very likely to turn up 
with something like 

^Jxx.\x ^Kxxxxx 

In this case the set will be only 300, which is ruinous. 

Such a situation calls for a bid of five spades. Fhcre is the 
matter of considering what other pairs are doing. C'.ertainly 
there will be cases in which East-West never get to five hearts, 
either because West did not ovcrcall in the first place or be- 
cause East does not choose to take a penalty. When that 
occurs. South will play a four-spade contract and score 450 
or .J.80. If this South bids five spades, he will at least tie such 
pairs; if he doubles five hearts and beats it only 300 points, 
he is bottom. 


North East 

24 3 ¥ 

4 4 5 4 
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With a sure vulnerable game within your grasp, it is un- 
wise as a general policy to double non-vulnerable opponents 
at a low contract, however outrageous an overbid it may 
seem. 

North-South vulnerable, East-West not 
The bidding: 

South West North Easi' 

14 24 2 N-T 

North holds: 

40,6 4A07 ♦KJgs 4Ji093 

With South’s opening bid, a vulnerable game (600 points 
or more) seems sure. To compensate for it, West would h.tve 
to be defeated four tricks or more at two diamonds — that is, 
West would have to be held to four tricks. Can North count 
on this? Probably not if West happens to have, say, a seven- 
card diamond suit. It is safer to go after the vulnerable game. 
In rubber bridge, of course. North would double. 

Bidding like this was not unusual in the days of auction 
bridge, before players learned the value of penalties as com- 
pared to games: 

South Wesi North Evst 

I N-T Double Pass 2 N- f 

Wc laughed at such bidding then, for if* East- West can 
make any no-trump contract they can also defeat South's 
one no-trump for a more profitable penalty. Such a bid on 
East’s part would be equally laughable in contract bridge - 
except in duplicate. X’ulnerability conditions may alter e\ en 
such fundamentals as this. 

East-West vulnerable, North-South not 
The bidding: 

South West \orih Easi 

I N-T Double Pass ;{ N-'l 

East holds: 

463 4108 ♦Jb 4AK(iJb5 2 

If he passes the double, South may manage to run with 
four tricks unless West happens to open a club, which is un- 
likely. If South gets four tricks, the set will be only 500 points. 
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PREFKK THE PLUS SCORE 

If West can stop the suit South opens— which is probable in 
view of West’s double — East-West are sure to make three no- 
trump and score 600 or more points. 

The corollary to these principles is that a non-vulnerable 
pair should be even more anxious than in rubber bridge to 
double vulnerable opponents. If the non-vulnerable pair are 
weak and cannot make a game, a 200-point penalty is better 
lor tlu-in than any part-score they can make. If the non- 
vulnerable pair are strong and can make a game, a 500-point 
penalty for a two-trick set will be better than any game they 
can make. 

East-West vulnerable 
The bidding: 

South Wesi Norih Easi 

.1 ^ 2 ^ Double 

North holds: 

4 0.^ 4.] 13 ♦K.105 ♦.\kq.7 3 

North-South are practically .sure to make a game, in view 
of South’s opening bid and North's diamond stopper, plus his 
nearly .solid club suit, but there is also an excellent chance 
that tw'o diamond.s can be beaten 500 points. .\s in the ca.se 
on page 148, South will re.-ilize that North’s double is not a 
command to pass, but a means of offering a wider choice of 
contracts. If South has an unbalanced hand with a singleton 
or void in diamonds, he will take the double out and Nf'rth- 
South will reach and probably make their game. 

Prefer the Plus Score 

The vast majority of good match-point .scores are ‘plt^s 
scores. A minus score may still be top on the board, and in 
many cases it is a fine .score which is about as good as getting 
a top, but we may still safely draw the following conclusion: 
When you have to choose between doubling the opponents 
for a sure set, and bidding for an aggressive contract of your 
own, if your own contract is at all doubtful it is better to 
double the opponents, thereby taking the sure plus score. 
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CHOICK OF CONTRACTS 


Both sides vulnerable 
The bidding: 


South West 

North 

East 

« ¥ 4 4 

44 

54 

Double 

South holds: 

4K 4AKQJ 

4 A 8 ti 5 -.1 

4 5 


North’s free four-spade bid makes it appear probable that 
North-South will have an excellent play for five spades. 
Nevertheless, South is correct to double. He knows he is up 
against a freak distribution in which void suits in the East- 
West hands might defeat a five-spade contract c\ en when it 
appears ice-cold. The opposing side’s club contract, however, 
cannot fail to go down. (When this case occurred, the major- 
ity bid five spades and were down one; because, although 
North held eight spades to the .V-Q^, the opposing spades were 
divided 4-0 and East-West were able to win two club tricks 
and a trump trick. The doubled five-club contract went down 
only 300 points, but it was a top score.) 

The idea of choosing the sure plus score is not, however, a 
rigid rule. It is only a rough guide in close situations. When 
unusual or unnatural bidding by your opponents has put 
you into a spot where you seem to face an inescapable poor 
score, in which case you arc said to be ‘fixed’, you must often 
take desperate chances. They may not work, but when they 
do happen to w'ork they may salvage something from the 
wreckage and even turn a bottom into a top. 

Soi'Tii Whsi North East 

.4 2^ Pass 4 V 

4 4 5 4 Pass ti 4 

7 ¥ 

West holds: 

4 4^0,1084 4 Q..J ® ^ 9 4 

West knows that he ha.s less than an even chance to make 
seven hearts, especially in view of the opening bid which was 
made against him. But it is equally obvious that East-\>est 
can surely make a game in hearts, and probably a small slam, 
and thus the other East- West pairs will probably be plus 650 
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STOPPING SHORT OF GAME 

or more, ll is most unusual for a player in South’s position, 
who has opened the bidding, to sacrifice against an adverse 
slam contract, yet it appears from West’s hand that his side 
will be unable to beat six spades more than two or three 
tricks, 300 or 500 points. By doubling or passing six spades, 
West will probably earn for his side only one or two match- 
points. His seven-heart bid may gel him a bottom, but if by 
some freak of distribution it can be made he will have top or 
very close to it. In this case he takes a desperate chance rather 
than the sure plus score. 

Stopping Short of Game 

1‘lxcept in these cases when one is fixed by his r)pponents' 
bidding, a doubtful hand usually calls for a pass as soon as 
possible. This will yield at legist some sort ol* plus score at a 
part-score corti.y t instejid of risking a minus score at a game 
contract which probably could not be made. 

Both sides vulnerable 
The bidding: 


Sot' in 

Wlsi 

North 

East 

> V 

■ ♦ 

♦ 

Pjiss 

a V 

Pass 


.5 ♦ 

Pass 


South holds: 

4.\8 VKJ8733 ♦»> ♦K74J 

South passes in spite of the fact that North has made two 
free bids and probably has either a very strong diamond suit 
or a fairly strong hand. Nc^rth was not able to raise the heart 
suit c\en after it was rebid: he did lun have a club suit he 
could bid; he did not ha\e enough of a stopper in spades for 
a two no-trump bid even after he liad i'ailcd to bid one ik^- 
irump over one spade; South’s conclusion must be that the 
North-South hands arc not going to fit for game, may be a 
decided misfit in hearts, and had better be played at the 
lowest contract pos.siblc. The lowest contract available at the 
moment is three diamonds, so South passes. 

This ability to ‘stop on a dime', so important in duplicate 
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CHOICE OP CONTRACTS 

bridge, comes primarily from an ability to interpret partner’s 
bids and know whether they are strong or weak. Many a bid 
which normally shows strength may be construed as weak 
because of the circumstances in which it is made. 

Both sides vulnerable 
The bidding: 

Soi?TU WtiSl 

Pass I 4^ 

Pass Puss 

West holds a hand which appears to justify another bid: 

4kA7 5~ 4^AQ,io4 

.After all, did not hast make a free' two-heart bid? Bnt a 
free bid over an opposing no-trump ovcrcall is not the same 
as a free bid over an opposing suit bid. With two or more 
honour-tricks, the responder doubles a no-trump overcall 
rather than bid o\cr it, and this is cspecialK true when the 
overcallcr is vulnerable. Therefore East by his two-heart bid 
has denied sufficient strength to double one no-trump. West's 
hand is not strong enough to give hope of gatnc oi)posite 
mediocre support as East must have, and the best West can 
do is to pass quickly. 

Warning of a misfit may also lead to a justifiable quick stop 
when partner has shown inability to stand a double: 

Neither side \-ulnerable 
The bidding: 


Wlsi 

NoRiH 

I'.AS’I 

Sol 1 H 

Pass 

* ♦ 

Pass 

« ¥ 

I 4 

Duubk* 

Pass 

2 ¥ 

Pass 

Pas.s 




North holds: 

4KQ.IU 4. A K 10(15 4AB7() 

If .South had a strong hand, he could either leave the double 
in, or bid no-trump, or jump to three hearts; if North-South 
did not have a misfit, he could at least bid two diamonds or 
show a club suit. Obviously South is not only weak, but has 
nothing but hearts worth bidding. When a warning of this sort 
comes, it is well to pa.ss at once, as .North did in this ca.se. 
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CHAPTER XI 


SACRIFICE BIDDING 


The f rst thought of the duplicate pla\cr must be this: Never 
leave the opponents in a contract at which they will make a 
plus score, if there is another available contract at which 
they can be held to a lower plus score, no matter how slight 
the diflercnce may be. 

In the realm of sacrifice bitlding, this principle becomes the 
rii-st Clommand’.'icnt of duplicate strategy. The light over- 
calls, the light raises ofovercalls ‘ page 1031, and the light 
raises of opening bids i.page 71 ; are nothing but preparation 
for eventual sacrifice contracts if such contracts are indicated 
by the bidding. I'he degree of need for such preparation is 
controlled by vulnerability conditions. In cases of equal vul- 
nerability, when it is costly to go down more than two to stop 
an opposing game, sacrifice bids are relatively infrequent: 
when not vulnerable agaimt vulnerable opponents, they arc 
extremely rare. It is in favourable vulnerability cond’’^'ns, 
when a three-trick, 500-point loss will show a clear profit over 
letting the opponents make their vulnerable game, that the 
greatest stre.ss is placed upon the sacrifice bids, ^’ou must not 
let the opponents |)la\ and make a vulnerable g<ime when 
there is a contract available to you at which \ou can take at 
most a 500-point set. 

Sooth West North I'.vsi 

2 N-T Pass 3 N-T 

North-South are vulnerable. East is not xailnerable and holds: 

♦ Q..J ‘o 9 7 . b 4 ¥ 8 2 ♦ QJ 10 2 4 

At rubber bridge it would be stupid to save with a 
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four-spade bid. The bid can hardly gain, for it 'gives the 
opponents a ‘fielder’s choice'. If North-South can make four 
no-trump they will bid it. If North-South consider it too dan- 
gerous to rebid they will double, and East, if he is lucky and 
goes down only 500, will have at best an approximate washout. 

At duplicate bridge the four-spade bid is a ‘must’. The 
danger of a 700 set, since it is a very slight danger, must be 
undertaken. It is suicidal to leave the opponents in a G(h)- 
point contract when there is a strong probability tliat they 
can be shifted into a 500-point contract. If they decide to bid 
four no-trump they way be beaten, for they, too, will have to 
take certain chances. If they see a strong probability that they 
can make a 630-point four no-trump contract they will bid 
it, whereas in rubber bridge they would not ha\e bid it with- 
out a practical assurance that it could be made. 

Sacrifices Against Slams 

In sacrificing against opposing slain bids, espeiiallv when 
the opponents arc vulnerable and you arc not, you can go 
even farther. From the standpoint of straight arithmetic, you 
can afford to go down .seven when not vulnerable (1,300 
points) to prevent the oppionents from making a vulnerable 
slam which will count anything from 1,370 to i, }.jo for them. 
When vulnerable opponents bid a grand slam against you, 
you can afford to go down the .somewhat ridiculous figure of 
.2,100 points eleven tricks, not vulncrablci to keep them 
from making it, because a vulnerable grand slam scores 2, i |o 
to 2,220 points. 

In practice, these e.xtrcme sacrifices are not taken and 
should not be taken. You arc fixed anyway when any sort ol 
slam is bid against you and can be made; most pairs in the 
game will stop at a game contract, and \ou will ha\T a pooi 
score even if you go down 700 or 800 points to save yourself 
from a loss of 1,400 or more pioints. One way or the other you 
will have a poor score; it is better to pa.ss and hope that by 
some unexpected value in partner’s hand, or through some 
miscalculation or misplay on the part of the opponents, you 
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SACRIFICES AGAINST SLAMS 

will be able to beat their slam and get something close to a 
top. In the long run you will pick up more match-points this 
way. 

'I’herefore, as a general rule, you sacrifice against a small 
slam only when there is a chance that the penalty loss would 
give you an acceptable sacrifice e\’en as against an opposing 
game contract. 

North-South vulnerable. West holds; 

4 K 1087532 47 4 .) 40,63 2 

A fter this bidding: 

South W'est Norih Ea.st 

‘ ¥ « ♦ 24 24 

3 ♦ 4 4 5 ¥ Pass 

6 ¥ 

West may bid six spades. If East has four spades and a 
singleton cl’^b, the six-sp.adc sacrifice may go down only 500 
points. Tliis will give East- West a better score than other East- 
West pairs against whom only a vulnerable game is bid and 
made. 

When the opponents bid a grand slam against you, you 
must remember twf) things: First, with such good cards most 
pairs in the field w'ill probably reach a small .slam, but very 
few will reach a grand slam. Second, a grand slam contract is 
a very slippery proposition which offers declarer no leeway; 
an unexpected suit break, a bad guess or just a bit ofr-''tless- 
ness in timing may cause him to go down. There is practically 
always a chance to beat a grand slam, no matter how weak 
your own hand may be. 'Fherefore, sacrifice against an ad- 
verse grand slam only when you are sure that your penalty 
loss will be less than the opponents would score if they 
stopped at six and made it. 

Neither side vailnerable 
The bidding: 


South 

West 

North 

E.\st 

« ¥ 

> ♦ 

34 

4 ♦ 

5 ♦ 

Pass 

5 ♦ 

Pass 

64 

Pass 

?♦ 
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East holds: 

^Aio8653 ^62 — ^107652 

He can expect that at seven spades the loss will be at most 
a five-trick or 900 penalty, and this will be better for East- 
West than if North-South had stopped at six diamonds and 
made it. Nevertheh ss, the decision to sacrifice against seven 
diamonds is such a close one that it transcends a cold appraisal 
of the cards and of the bidding. Against a pair of North- 
South opjxuients who are accurate, reliable bidders, East 
might decide to sacrifice; but against a mediocre pair he 
would rathei take his chances that his void in diamonds 
threatens declarer with a bad trump break against which the 
seven-diamond contract cannot be made. 

If East did not have the ace of spades — if his hand were like 
this: 

10 8653 ^62 ^ ^107652 

t — he prospect of loss would be no greater, but the hazards of 
the sacrifice would be increased. By bidding seven spades 
East might drive his opponents into seven no-trump, against 
which no sacrifice is possible and which would be an undis- 
puted top for the opponents if they can make it. 

When to Make Pre-emptive Bids 

Due to the keen competition which exists even at the low 
levels of bidding in duplicate, opening pre-emptive bids and 
pre-emptive raises are usually to be avoided. 

♦ KQ.J 10753 fpS ♦Q84 4102 

This hand, a good opening three-spade bid in rubber bridge, 
is a better pass in duplicate. With a suit of such strength you 
are unlikely to be shut out of the bidding. If you bid three 
spades and the outstanding strength is evenly divided, you 
may find that you could have made two spades but not three, 
while your opponents cannot make three in any suit. In that 
case, you will have a minus score, whereas by letting the bid- 
ding develop naturally you might have obtained the contract 
at two spades and made a plus score. 
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WHEN TO MAKE PRE-EMPTIVE BIDS 

Almost the only time you make a pre-emptive bid in dupli- 
cate is when your own hand is hopeless defensively and you 
have good reason to think the opponents have the bulk of the 
strength and will reach a game contract if unhindered; 

South West North East 

I 4 ^ Pass I ^ 

Unless West is trapping, the fact that he passed one club 
is rather discouraging. East may therefore choose to put in 
an obstructive bid on a hand like this: 

♦ J «o 3 V 7 ♦ K Q,.j 9 7 () 5 2 4 8 

A four-diamond bid may keep North-South out of their 
best contract, and if doubled may represent a good sacrifice, 
especially as some East players may have to bid five diamonds 
to take a sacrifice over a North-South game contract. If West 
did happen to be trapping, four diamonds may be made. 

The jump rai.se of partner's major-suit bid from one to four 
is unwise except on a freak hand of no defensive strength. 
Thus, partner's opening one-sj>ade bid, after an inters'ening 
pass, should not be jumped to four spades on this hand; 

♦ J 8 7 5 3 V 7 ♦ N 9 6 3 2 ♦ lo 7 

It may prove advisable to stop at three spades, depending 
upon the opponents’ bidding, and a two-diamemd response is 
preferable as a first step. With a weaker hand: 

♦ Q8753 V7 ♦QJ8r)2 4.07 

a raise of partner's one-spade bid to two spades is ample. 

Only when the hand is so weak and so freakish as the fol- 
lowing is the immediate jump to game w’i.se; 

4^ 10 8 7 f) 4 2 7 ^.19832 ^9 

If partner bids one spade opjwsite this hand, ytm know that 
unless he has a powerful hand which requires no support in 
high cards, the opponents probably have a game. You may 
as w’ell jump to four spades; If you cannot make it, you would 
probably have had to bid it as a sacrifice anyway. 

The same principle applies to certain raises of overcalls 
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which may have been made with a sacrifice contract in mind. 
For example, East holds the following hand: 

♦ 73 VQ-togS 45 4 0,8 7 5 3 a 

North-South are vulnerable, and the bidding goes: 

South West North East 

I 4 2 4 2 4 

East could do much worse than jump immediately to five 
clubs. The policy of watchful waiting is overrated in this 
circumstance. If unimpeded, as by a simple raise to three 
clubs, the opponents will probably reach four spades (West 
cannot be very strong, or he would have done more than 
merely overcall, and he cann(»t be \eiy strtmg in spades or he 
probably would have made a trap pass). .Vgainst a four-spad<‘ 
contract East will sacrifice at five clubs anyway. By bidding it 
immediately he can give the opponents a guess, for there is no 
such things as a ‘fielder's choice’ at this level. Over the five- 
club bid South cannot choose between an aggressi\’e eontraei 
and a double with any assurance, because he and North ha\ e 
not had a chance to find out exactly how well they fit. Thus, 
if either North or South doubles five clubs the other will not 
know whether to take it out or leave it in, and whenever a 
bridge player has to guess there is at least a chance th.it he 
will guess wrong and get a bad .score. 

The same type of pre-emptive raise is often clfective when 
partner’s opening bid has been doubled for a take-out. 
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CHAPTER XII 


DECLARER’S PLAY IN DUPLICATE 
BRIDGE 

The bidding is over; you arc to play the hand. The opening 
lead !.•) made, and your dummy is spread out for you. 

Your first step in a duplicate game is to appraise the con- 
tract you have reached and tf) examine its probable match- 
point result. 

Appraisal of the contract involves several different factors. 
Is your contract a normal one — that is, will most other pairs 
have arrived at liie same spot; or did you underbid, or over- 
bid? .\re you in a no-trump contract when you could do bet- 
ter in a suit, or in a suit contract when you could do better at 
no-trump? Have you arrived at a contract which you can 
probably make when the (tpponents could have outbid you 
and made a contract of their own? 

^'ou then appraise the opening lead. Is it favourable to 
you, unfavourable, or indificrent? .\ssuming that your con- 
tract is a normal one, is it probably the opening lead that 
other declarers, playing the same contract, will get? (?; does 
it place you at an unusual advantage, or at an unusual dis- 
advantage. 

If your contract and opening lead both seem normal, you 
simply play the hand as well as you can. In any doubtful 
choice, you try to appraise the field and then choose the line 
of play which other declarers will probably choose unless, of 
course, you have good reason for playing otherssisc. 

West East 

4 A K 1 q ^ 4 8 6 3 

¥ A 7 ■ ■ ¥ K 5 3 

♦ Clb ♦AKJ53 

4 K lo 7 4 4 9 
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declarer’s play in duplicate bridge 

West, playing a contract of six spades, receives a club open- 
ing, loses to South’s ace of clubs and wins a heart return. He 
cashes the ace of spades and both opponents follow. Should he 
go over to dummy and finesse for the queen of spades, or 
should he lay down the king of spades and play for a drop? It 
is a difficult choice in duplicate bridge, though mathematic- 
ally the play for the drop is slightly superior to the finesse. 
more important factor in W’est's decision will be the custom 
of the game in which he is playing — will most of the players 
in such circumstances ‘bang-bang’ or will most of them 
finesse? In the absence of any clue to guide him, W'est will 
stick with the majority. Hy so doing he protects his chance at a 
few match-points, even at worst. To play differently fn>m the 
rest of the field would be a gamble on a top tn- a bottom score. 

.A similar situation exists when a player may finesse in either 
direction for a queen. Many players believe that the queen i' 
more likely to be at the right than at the left of the jack of 
the same suit. In such a field, one finesses in the same direction 
as the majority. 

Do not take this advice to mean that you should run with 
the pack when some adverse bidding or defensive play has 
definitely given you a line on the defenders’ holdings, or 
when you are familiar with a line of play which is definitely 
superior to the ordinars' play. 

Dummy 

♦ fi 4 :j 
A K 

♦ KQ.9 t ^ 

♦ 7 5 4 

Declari.r 

♦ A Q, 7 5 u 

VQ.75 

♦ A 64 

4 K6 

You are declarer at four spades, and receive a club open- 
ing. The ace is taken and a club return puts you in with the 
king. 

The normal plav might be to lead a heart to dummy and 
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SHOULD YOU MAK£ SAFETY PLAYS? 

finesse for the king of spades. However, percentage play is to 
lay down the ace of spades first. Then you lead to dummy and 
play a spade toward your queen. There is nothing to lose by 
this line of play; if East has the spade king you will still lose 
only as many tricks as you would have lost by finessing on the 
first round, and in no event can you escape the loss of at least 
one spade trick. V'ou can afford to lose two spades and still 
make your contract. You will go down only if you lose tliree 
spade tricks, and this can happen only if you finesse the queen 
of spades on the first K)und and lose to a singleton king (or if 
West has four spades tf) the king, in which case you probably 
could not make your contract anyway). This, then, is a case 
in which you do not play as the majority do because their 
play cannot possibly give you an extra trick, and might cost 
you one. 


Should You Make Safety Plays? 


Such a play as the <aic in the foregoing hand comes under 
the head of safety plays, or percentage plays. Safety plays 
usually require the surrender of a trick which might have 
been won, in order to pmtect against the loss of an additional 
trick which you cannot afford. Such plays are rare in dupli- 
cate. 


Dummy 

♦ Q 7 

^ 8 (i 

♦ AKQ.9 7'{ 

jfk lO t> 4 


Deci-arkr 

♦ KJ6 

V K Q lo 5 s 

♦ 85 

♦ A K 5 


You arc declarer at three no-trump: the fi\ e of spades is 
opened, dummy plays the seven. East the ten and you win. 
Playing for total points your best bet would be to lead the 
eight of diamonds and, if West follows, to let it ride. Thus you 
would be sure of five diamond tricks even against a 4-1 break: 
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declarer's play in duplicate bridge 

you could not go down. But you would be surrendering your 
chance for an extra trick if the diamonds break 3-2. 

In duplicate bridge you do not make the safety play. You 
take the high diamonds and hope the suit will break. Most of 
the people in the game probably will not know the safety play, 
anyway, and will not try it. While you might get a top score 
by using the safety play if the diamonds arc 4-1, twice out of 
three times the suit will divide evenly, all .six of dummy’s dia- 
monds will be good, and you would get a ver)’ poor score if 
your safety play kept you from getting that overtrick. 

A telling point in favour of this line of play in duplicate is 
that even if the diamonds don’t break, there is a chance to 
make the contract anyway by setting up the heart suit in one 
lead. 


Playing an Advantageous Contract 

It should be noted that in the foregoing deal both the con- 
tract and the lead were normal. When you find yourself in a 
contract which is probably more advantageous than most 
pairs will reach, or when the opening lead is favourable to 
you and removes some dangers of loss which other declarers 
will have to face, your objective changes. .Since at the very' 
worst you will now get a good match-point score, you play 
as carefully as possible to win the tricks which arc sure and 
vou take no avoidable risk to add other tricks to them. 


South dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 


North 

♦ KJ 

VJ873 

♦ Q J 8 5 ^ 

♦ J 4 

SoUTO 

♦ AQ.I094 

♦ A74 

4AK82 
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The bidding: 



declarer's plan 


South 

West 

North 

Eas'I' 


Pass 

I N-T 

Pass 

3? 

Pass 

3 ♦ 

Pass 

4 ♦ 

Pass 

44 

Pass 

Pa.s.s 

Pas.s 




West opened the deuce of hearts, Hast winning with the 
king and returning the four. .South ruffed the second heart 
trick and evaluated his contract. He concluded that it was a 
good one, since some .North-South pairs might play the hand 
at three no-trump, where they probably could not make an 
overirick and might even go down. Since the best North- 
South s< ore at no-trump would be plus Goo, and South could 
score Guo by making four spades, he sought the safest way to 
make his contract. 


Declarer's Plan 

I’hc best bef seemed to be to cash the two high clubs and 
the ace of diamonds, and then cioss-rulf clubs and hearts; 
this would produce ten tricks. In the course of this cross- 
ruffing South could not safely hold on to the diamond ace 
and try a finesse by leading the diamond queen from dumnn , 
because il the fiue.ssc lost ^Vest could stop the cross-ruff by 
leading a trump, and if spades broke badly the contract might 
even be defeated. 

On this reasoning, .South laid down the ai e of diamonds 
immediately and was rewarded when the singleton king 
dropped from East’s hand. Now South was able to draw- 
trumps and by taking two finesses through West's ^109 
.South won the remaining tricks, making his contract with 
two overtricks for a top score. 

Four spades was the contract at two other tables, and in 
both cases only ten tricks were made. Declarer cashed the 
top clubs, ruffed a club, ruffed a heart, ruffed the last club, 
and then tried the diamond finesse. It won, but South could 
only make his three trumps since East had started with four 
trumps. 
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declarer’s play in duplicate bridge 


Playing an Unusual Contract 

When your appraisal of your contract leads you to the con> 
elusion that you have overbid, or at least that you have 
reached a contract higher than most other pairs have reached, 
the making of the contract becomes all-important. Not even 
an ‘opportunity'’ offered by the opening lead should be seized 
upon if there is any danger of losing the contract thereby. 


Dummy 

♦ 983 

¥J62 

♦ 10 7 

♦ AQ863 


Declarkr 
4 |l A K Q 10 7 6 

V 9 3 

♦ k:j43 

♦ 7 


The declarer in this case is at a four-spade contract, anti 
receives a diamond opening. East takes the ace and returns 
a diamond, which declarer wins with the king. 

The defenders might have taken two heart tricks if they 
had chosen to lead them; but their actual defence gives de- 
clarer an opportunity to finesse for the king of clubs and, if the 
finesse wins, to discard a losing heart. Declarer should decide, 
however, that some pairs playing his way will not reach the 
four-spade contract, because of the weakness of partner's 
hand. This being the case, declarer will have a very' fine score 
if he merely makes his contract, and he should play in the 
safest possible way to make it. He plays the spade ace, and is 
rewarded when the jack drops. Now he gives up his chance 
for the club finesse, so that he may ruff two diamonds in 
dummy and, by cashing the club ace and ruifing a club, 
obtain the necessary entries back to his hand. 

However, when you have overbid you should make every 
efifort, no matter how far-fetched, to make the contract. Go- 
ing down at all, when you arc in a higher contract than the 
other pairs, will be a bad .score. If by bold play you go down 
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PLAYING AGAINST A ‘KILLING’ LEAD 

an extra trick, the loss will be negligible compared to what 
you can gain if you manage to bring the contract home. To 
paraphrase the previous example: 

Dummy 

4983 

¥J 62 

♦ 10 7 

Declarer 

4 A K Q 10 7 

4 '« 9 :5 

♦ AJ 4 S 

♦ 7 

Again declarer finds himself in a four-spade (ontract, and 
again he is fortunate enougli to gel a diamond opening, win- 
ning the queen with his ate. Now, if he lets the opponents in 
it must be assiuiif d that they will win three heart tricks and a 
diamond, and he will be down automatiially. Other pairs 
playing the same way probably will not have reached four 
spades. 'I'hree spades, houever, should be made; and it should 
not be possible for the ojjponents to make more than two or 
three hearts at their best contract, so that declarer’s four- 
spade contract will yield few or no match-points if it goes 
down. 

'i'his being the case, declarer promptly takes a finesse for 
the king of clubs. If the finesse wins and the spades break he 
will probably make his contract. If the finesse loses and the 
opponents quickly take their three hearts and their diamonds, 
declarer will have gone down an extra trick by reason of the 
finesse, but his score cannot be much woi-se than it would have 
been had he played safe for down one. 

Playing Against a * Killing' Lead 

When the contract is normal but the opening lead is un- 
favourable and apparently will make it possible for you to 
win fewer tricks than other pairs playing the same contract, 
it is usually necessary to take chances to regain your position. 
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DECr.ARER's PI. AY IN lUiPIJCATE BRIDGE 


I'he bidding: 


South 

» ♦ 

2 N-T 


North 

♦ KJ63 

VK95 

♦ 973 

♦ >097 

South 

♦ 0.5 

V OJ 

♦ AKQ,b 542 

♦ As 


West North East 

Pass I ^ Pa'is 

Pass 3 N-T 


South's jump rebid to two no-trump is typical of duplicate- 
bridge tactics; playing for total points a safer and more ac- 
curate rebid w'ould have been three diamonds, but South was 
unwilling to risk missing a final no-trump contract. 

West opened the four of clubs and East played the kini;. 
Two things were immediately apparent: I'irst, if West held 
five clubs the contract could be defeated whether South held 
up his ace for one round or not; all South could run was eight 
tricks, after which he would have to let the opponents in with 
one of the major-suit aces and they could take the setting 
tricks in clubs. The .second thing that was apparent was that 
if West had opfened either a spade or a heart (or if .North were 
the declarer at a no-trump contract and received an (»pening 
in either of the major suits) North-South could wrap up four 
no-trump. The opening lead was therefore the most unfas our- 
able possible, and South was justified in rc.sorting to drastic- 
measures to escape the con.sequenccs. 

South's remedy was to win the first club trick and to lead 
the jack of hearts. He reasoned that if West held the heart ac«-, 
and if West’s clubs were not solid (that is, if East had the club 
jack), W’est might pass the jack of hearts in the hope that it 
was a finesse. South was rewarded when everyone played low 
on the heart jack. 

There arose at this point a condition which is quite com- 
mon in declarer’s play at duplicate bridge. Having come to a 
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PLAYING FOR OVERTKICKS 

point at which he could surely make his contract, South had 
to stop and re-appraise the situation in comparison with what 
was probably happening to other pairs. South ccjuld assume 
that West held the ace of hearts — if East had had it, he would 
have taken it to continue clubs. South could al.sft assume that 
West did not have the ace of spades, because if West had held 
both aces he would have* taken the heart ace when it was 
oflcred to him. 

If South ran off his tricks ncjw and made three no-trump, 
lie would beat the pairs playing his way who got a club open- 
ing an l were not shrewd enough tcj lead ilie heart, or were 
not lucky enough to lead a heart instead of a spade (w’hich 
East would have grabbed to lead a clubj, or who were not 
lucky enough to have West duck the first heart lead. If South 
still tried to make four no-trump, and led another heart or a 
spade, it would probably be taken and the clubs would be 
run. So South lo'-.h the sure match-points b> running off his 
no-trump game, instead of gambling by trying to sneak 
through another trick. 

Playing for Over tricks 

1 he most common situation in which declarer must ap- 
praise his contract carefully is when his side, in the bidding, 
has had a choice between a ftnal major-suit or no-trump con- 
tract, and has chosen one rather than the other. The fo^’ow- 
ing e.\ample, because of the txpical distribution of the part- 
nership hands, is classic ; 

Dim-mv 

4 A KJ 

VQ953 

♦ A QJ 

♦ 74 

ni.C.I,ARl.R 

4Q84 

4 A K (. a 

4 9 b 

♦ K95 
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declarer’s play in duplicate bridge 

Declarer is in a three no-trump contract. A small club is 
opened, the ace goes up and the jack comes back. 

It is obvious that declarer is not in the normal contract for 
the combined hands; with his four-card heart support, and 
with only a single club stopper, he should not have insisted 
on no-trump. Most pairs playing the same hand will be in a 
heart contract. 

Since the ace of clubs was under the king, it is apparent that 
at hearts only one club trick would have to be lost; no spades; 
no hearts if that suit is divided 3-2. Depending on the dia- 
mond finesse, five or six-odd should be made at hearts. At 
no-trump, again if the hearts break, there are ten sure tricks 
and two diamond finesses will bring the total up to twelve 
tricks if they win. 

Declarer cannot hold off (m the clubs. He must not lose his 
chance to make six no-trump. He takes the club king and 
takes two rounds of hearts to sec if that suit breaks, and it 
does. Now he must take a diamond finesse immediately. True, 
if the diamond finesse loses he will be held to three no-trumji 
and may even go down; but it would not pay him to pla> 
safe for four no-trump by cashing his sure tricks. Whether 
five-odd were made at hearts for a score of plus 630, or six- 
odd for a score of plus 680, either will beat a score of 630 for 
making four no-trump. Declarer must play for the maximum 
— for the plus 6fjO he will get if he wins twelve tricks at no- 
Uump. He must take the gamble immediately, because if hr 
runs all the hearts and spades first he can take only one dia- 
mond finesse. It is all or nothing. 

Now consider a similar hand in which the same problem 


arises: 


l)r.MMY 


♦ A K 7 3 

^ AQpf. 2 

♦ 5 4 


♦ 83 


DeCI.AR£K 


♦ 0.8 4 

♦ K87 

♦ AQ73 

♦ K76 
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SLAVING FOR OVBRTRICKS 

Again declarer is in a three no-trump contract when four 
hearts would be more natural. The five of clubs is opened and 
the queen goes up, declarer winning with the king. The hearts 
arc run, and break, and the spades are run, and also break. 

Declarer has ten tricks. He can win twelve tricks by taking 
a diamond finessse, but if it loses to a blank king he will not 
get another trick and will be plus only 630. He has no reason 
to take this gamble. Since the ace of clubs is apparently over 
the king (judging from the opening lead and the play to it), 
the combined hands if played in a heart contract must lose 
two club tricks and can make only five hearts, for a score 
of6")0. By playing safe for five no-trumps, declarer has a sure 
score of 6(io. 

Frequently declarer’s appraisal of his contract will tell him 
that his side has underbid, and has missed a game tor, in 
some rases, a slam). When this happens, and when it can be 
assumed that most <ir all of the other pairs will be in the 
preferable higher eontrart, it docs no good to play for over- 
tricks. Declarer must try to find some suppositious distribu- 
tion of the cards which would cause the normal game con- 
tract to go down but which, if foreseen, will permit the part- 
score contract to be made. He then plays on the assumption 
that this distribution of the cards, no matter how far-fetched 
it may be, actually exists. 

In short, declarer hopes the cards lie very badly. If they 
do, the pairs in higher contracts will suffer while he, in his 
too-low contract, will benefit. 

4 A K h 

¥ K 5 .1 

♦ A K Q i> j 

♦ a » 

4.1 H 7 -’ 

¥Q.I«4 
♦ .1 «<> « -I 

♦ .a 

¥ 7bv» 

♦ 7.5 3 

♦ A UJ h i 

'77 
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declarer’s play in duplicate bridge 

To South, whose contract is three clubs, it is more than 
apparent that North-South should be and at all other tables 
must be in three no-trump. 

After West opens the heart queen, and the defenders take 
three heart tricks with East in the lead at the end, it is appar- 
ent that North would make three no-trump even if he lost 
the club finesse — unless both the clubs and the diamonds 
broke 4-1 and the club finesse lost. Except in these specific 
circumstances it docs not matter whether South makes three 
clubs or not ; he still cannot get any match-points. 

South therefore proceeds on the assumption that West holds 
the king of clubs and that there is another club stopper out 
against the hand, except against double-dummy play. After 
winning the third heart East returns a diamond, which 
dummy wins. A club is led and South puts up the ace, which 
is the key play; for now he may return to a spade in dumm\ 
and finesse for the ten of clubs, drawing trumps and making 
four-odd. This beats not only the pairs that bid three no- 
trump and went down, but also whate\er jtairs stopped .it 
two no-trump and made it on the nose. 

It is only in cases of this sort that deliberately unnatural 
play — attempts to do something that other players will not 
do, rather than something that they probably will do — has no 
element of danger attached to it. South had to lose only the 
J or I match-point he could have made if natural play had 
fulfilled his contract. He stood to gain as many match-points 
as constituted top on the board in that particular game. 

Appraising the Opponents' Bid 

When you arc in a contract which has been reached b\ 
keenly competitive bidding- - when you have taken the con- 
tract rather than let the opponents play it — your appraisal ol 
your owTi contract must be joined by a realization of what 
probably would have happened to the opponents at their 
contract. .Sometimes you will find that they could have made 
more than they bid, and in such a case it may be to your 
interest to play safe for a better score than you would have 



APPRAISING THK OPPONENTS’ BID 

had ii they had kept on bidding. At other times you will find 
that you could have defeated them for a plus score, in which 
case you must take desperate chances to make your contract 
and get your plus score anyway. And in still other cases you 
must play the entire hand on the assumption that you cal- 
culated correctly in the bidding, since you will not get any 
match-points anyway if you miscalculated. 

I'he following striking application of this principle is taken 
from an excellent article written by Clharles Goosmann, Jr., 
for The Bridge World Magazine : 


North dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 

North 
4 ^ 10842 
¥ 5 4 2 

♦ Kg 

♦ 9 5 4 3 


South 
♦ A K .1 g 

¥63 

4 A 8 
4 ^ 10 7 G 2 


The bidding: 


North 

East 

South 

West 

Pass 

Pass 

1 4 

Double 

24 

;i¥ 

Pass 

4¥ 

Pass 

Pass 

4 ♦ 

Double* 

Pass 

P.uss 

Pass 



South bid four spades, obviously, on the assumption that 
the opposing four-heart contract could ntn be defeated i be- 
cause North’s raise over the double showed a weak hand) but 
that with trtimp support in North's hand he would be un- 
likely to go down more than two at four spades — a loss of 
500 points when the opposing four-heart contract would have 
cost him 620. 

West started off by taking three club tricks, then led the 
ace and another heart. East won the .second heart and led a 
third round, which South trumped. South was now' down 500 
already. 'To hold the set at that figure he had to win the 
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DECLARER’S PLAY IN DUPLICATE BRIDGE 

remaining tricks, which meant that he must capture the spade 
queen either by dropping it or by finessing for it. If he lost to 
the spade queen he would be down 800, a highly unprofitable 
sacrifice against a vulnerable game and consequently a poor 
match-point score. 

In this case there is no question as to South’s proper play. 
He cashes the ace of spades, leads a low diamond to dummy’s 
king, and takes a finesse for the queen. This play is forced by 
an appraisal of the opponents’ previous bids. E^ist-West bid 
four hearts; at this contract they had to lose two diamonds 
and one spade trick to which both of them have already fol- 
lowed. If the spades were divided 2-2, so that the qu^cn 
would drop, it would mean that North-South could win four 
tricks against the four-heart contract and defeat it. In this 
event a score of minus 500 would be just as bad for North- 
South as a score of minus Boo — in either case they would b' 
sacrificing against a contract that could not be made. There- 
fore South had to assume that one of his opponents held a 
singleton spade, so that at four hearts only two diamonds and 
one spade would have been lost and the plus 620 contract 
would have been made. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


LEADS AND DEFENDERS’ PLAY 

The outstanding characteristic of defensive play in duplicate 
bridge is that you ran never relax. There is almost no such 
thing as an unimportant contract. If they are playing two 
clubs against you, don’t let them make three! 

The defenders must first appraise the contract, just as 
declarer does. More often than not it is a contract that has 
been thrust upon them. They had nothing to do with the 
bidding of it, and cannot appraise it from that standpoint. 
Before the opening lead, the\ can only guess as to whether 
it is a good contract or a bad one lor their side. Even after 
the dummy has been displayed, they cannot ever have quite 
as clear a picture as declarer tan: they cannot see each 
other's hands. Nevertheless, it is c\en more important to the 
defenders than to declarer to be accurate in their appraisal. 

f or example, declarer is to play a slam contract. If the 
contract is a laydown, but there is one trick the defenders can 
win, they must grab it last —failure to do so will give declarer 
an overtrick and them a pwr .score. But if the slam cannot be 
made against proper defence, failure to defeat it will give the 
defenders almost a bottom — and grabbing a sure trick too 
fast may be just what is needed to let declarer come through. 
rhe.se are problems the defenders must solve, almost in the 
blind. It is the hardest job in duplicate bridge, and a brilliant 
defensive player has a tremendous advantage. 


When to Give Vp 


One of the first things the inveterate rubber-bridge player 
must learn in duplicate bridge is t«> give up gracefully. If the 
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LEADS AND DEFENDERS* PLAY 

opponents arc obviously going to make their contract, except 
through some miracle, the best duplicate-bridge policy is to 
refrain from hoping that the miracle will occur, and to let 
them make it. There are few cases in duplicate bridge in 
which a 'desperation lead’ is proper, 'fhe characteristic of the 
desperation lead is that it risks an unimportant ovcrtrick or 
two to grasp at a bare hope of defeating the contract. In 
duplicate bridge those ovcrtricks are not unimportant. 

East-West vulnerable 
The bidding: 


South 

West 

North 

Past 

I 4 

Pass 

I N-T 

Pass 

34 

Pass 

2 N-T 

Pass 

3N.T 

Pass 

Pass 

Pass 


East’s hand: 

The deuce of diamonds is a safe lead, but one which will 
seldom defeat the contract. In rubber bridge, the king r>f 
hearts proves to be a good lead; partner happens to have fi\c 
hearts to the queen-jack and an outside entry, and the heart 
suit happens to break. If his heart holding had not been so 
ideal, the lead might ha\e cost a trick. In duplicate bridgt* 
this trick is not worth risking. 

Fancy or tricky leads, no matter how closely figured, are 
also of dubious value at duplicate bridge. The opening lead 
of a king from K-J-io-x-.\-x, in the hope of dropping a single- 
ton queen in dummy, is often g<Kid and sometimes brilliant 
when total points and not match-points are the objectise. It 
is a bold stroke to establish a suit fast, perhaps at the- cost of a 
trick if the lead does not work. The skilful rubber-bridge 
player recognizes the fact that it docs not work often, but that 
it is worth while to lose a trick now and then (or the chance 
of defeating a game contract. The duplicate-bridge player 
cannot afford to gamble away those extra tricks. 

Conservatism in Opening Leads 

All things coasidered, it is the hidebound conscrs’ativc who 
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CONSERVATISM IN OPENING LEADS 

is likely to do best on the opening lead in duplicate. Either 
the best .suit, or a neutral lead, against no-trump; a safe 
sequence against a suit bid. The time for more fancy play 
is when the dummy has gone down and the close figurcr can 
exploit his talents. Very few people can figure very closely 
from the bidding alone. 

Even closer figuring is required to execute such plays as the 
exit, the unblork and other manamvres which risk the lo.ss of 
a trick. In such cases as the following (which is a standard; it 
sometimes costs the duplicate player dearly to be a sucker, 
but ir the long run the sucker is likely to get better inatch- 
pf)int SI ores than the wise guy. 


♦ U ■» 

¥7'' 

♦ J 'o ');j 

♦ K. 1 8 5 


♦ A942 
¥<iJ9.5 

♦ Q9 

4 .\ 2 



♦ .1 H 7 t 
^ K. 8 4 2 

♦ AK4 

♦ 7 


41 Kb 

¥ 

4 8 7 (i 2 

♦ Q.'o94 J 


file •onii.ici is six hearts, against which West opens a 
lie.trt. S(suih draws trumps in two rounds and le.ids a low 
spade to dummy’s ace. (4f nmrse. East’s book’ play is to 
throw' the king under the ace. If he does not. South will strip 
the hand by ruffing out dummy's clubs and cashing the high 
diamonds, and will then throw East in with a spade and fort e 
a lead on which South can get a rull and discard. 

.\t rubber bridge, the play of the king f>f spades is auto- 
matic. .\t ditplicate bridge it is not so easy, and I sometimes 
wonder if it is even right. Unless you know your opjHinent i.s 
a shrewd and a skilful player, it may be unwise to credit him 
with too nnuh subtlety, e,spccially when it cotne to giving up 
a sure trick, which is a precious commodity in .t duplicate 
game. 



LEADS AND DEFENDERS’ PLAY 


Cashing an Ace against a Slam 

A bare chance to defeat a slam is often surrendered in 
favour of the greater probability that failure to cash an ace 
in time will lose the ace. 


North dealer 
Neither side vtiliieruble 


♦ 

¥ 

♦ 

4 


to 8 2 
76 

A983 



♦ QtiS 
¥ •<) 3 a 

♦ Q.J *06 5 

♦ 83 


♦ AJ 74 

¥QJ985 

♦ K 

♦•^95 

7 he bidding: 


North 

East 

South 

West 

>4 

Pass 

• ¥ 

PilSS 


Pass 

^4 

f'ass 

j¥ 

Pass 

5¥ 

Pass 

6¥ 

Pass 

Pass 

Pass 


A toumameiK was won betausc the holder of the West 
cards in this deal laid down the ace of diamonds against a 
slam contract. North had bid clubs, and South had shoun 
at least nine cards in spades and hearts. There was a danger 
that whatever diamonds South might have would go off on 
North’s clubs. The player who cashed the ace of diamonds 
held the opposing team to six hearts, even though the location 
of the club queen was guessed. If the diamond ace were not 
opened, the location of the club queen would still be guessed 
but South’s king of diamonds would go off on North’s fourtli 
club, and South would make seven. 

This docs not mean that an ace is a preferred lead against 
a slam. If the slam is made against you, saving the overtrick 
may not make much difference. The slam will be missed at 
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FALSECAKDINO BY DEFENDERS 

some tables, and you will probably get a poor score no matter 
what you do. But leading the acc is advisable when the slam 
is reached comfortably by skilful bidders and when it is ap- 
parent that a good side suit exists on which declarer will have 
ample opportunity to discard a loser if it is not taken from 
him at once. 


Falsecarding by Defenders 

l-'alsecarding is a valuable and effective stratagem in dupli- 
cate bridge, and follows the same logical principles as in any 
form t.f contract bridge: It must be done only when it cannot 
hurt to fool partner and may be valuable to fool declarer. 


Dummy 

482 

V843 

4 A 0,10 9 7 
♦ K95 

Easi 


♦ <^76 
VJ85^ 

♦ K.J4 
4863 


The bidding: 


South 

West 

North 

East 

• 4 

Pass 

> 4 

Pass 

1 4 

PilSS 

^ ♦ 

Pa.ss 

2 N-'I 

Pass 

34 

Pass 

3 -N-'l 

Pash 

Pass 

Pass 


West opens the five of spades, East play's the queen and 
South wins with the ace. Sciuth then leads a diamond and 
finesses dummy’s nine. It is a ,good gamble for East, in a 
match-point game, to win with the king. He will tlicn lead a 
spade and South (who is more or less marked with the king 
of spades, from the fact that he failed to hold up; must ob- 
serve the match-point exigencies of the occasion, win the 
spade immediately and take another diamond finesse in the 
belief that he is about to make one or more ovcrtricks. If he 
does this, East-West may defeat the three no-trump contract; 
whereas if South had held up on the second round of spades 
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LEADS AND DEFENDERS* PLAY 


they could not even have held declarer to three no-trump. 
(South would, of course, hold up on the second round of 
spades if the first diamond finesse lost to the jack.) 

But a good defender in duplicate bridge must remember 
to be neither greedy nor unduly hopeful. He must trust the 
opponents’ bidding enough to credit them with the cards their 
bidding has shown. In such cases he must give up gracefully. 


North dealer 
Ea-it-Wesi vulnerable 


-Ih, 


hi(l<i‘ li^ : 


Dummy 

♦ '0 5 4 
VC>7 

♦ A K Q lo 5 2 
4 K to 

East 


♦ Q9 

¥ A 3 2 

♦ 7 43 

4 A Q 7 3 2 


Norih 

Eam 

Sol rii 

\\ Ks 1 

I ♦ 

Pass 

> ¥ 

Pass 

2 ♦ 

PasN 

3¥ 

Pass 

4¥ 

Pass 

l^as.s 

Pass 


On this occa.sion West opens the six of sjt.ules, and Ea.sf’s 
queen falls to South's ace. South leads the fi\T of hearts and 
puts up dummy’s queen, and East wins with the .tee. I'he 
rubber-bridge player would hope that West might ha\e the 
Jack of hearts, and would hang on to that club tenat e in the 
hope that West would get in to lead through dummy's king. 
The duplicate plaser must succumb. .South probably has 
solid hearts and the king of spades; an\ losers in his hand will 
go off on the diamonds. East has only one possible play- the 
ace of clubs. If he takes the club ace, he will hold South to 
five. If he docs not take the club ace, he will ha\e that vital 
overtrick made agaiast him: for South's hand was: 


4 A K 3 ¥ K j to « 5 4 b 4 9 <i 3 
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CHAPTER XIV 


PSYCHOLOGY IN DUPLICATE BRIDGE 

Tlie r'ibbcr-bridge player who wanders into a duplicate- 
bridge game shortly discovers to his amazement the out- 
standing leaturc of duplicate play: 'I'hc sequence of deals, as 
they come up one by one, arc in no way related to one an- 
other. 

In rubber bridge it hurts mightily to take a set of i,ioo 
points. The average rubber is less than i,ooo points, and the 
a\ erage rui’ber consist? < if five and a fraction deals. Therefore, 
when you go down i.io(» points you have lost six or more 
deals. In a duplicate game no one deal, whatever its result 
in terms of total points, can possibly amount to any more 
than one other deal. (Joing down i.ioo is no worse than go- 
ing down '.too and then discovering to your di^mas that the 
opponents could ha\e made at most four diamonds, worth 

.So the first h’sson for a would-be winner in a duplicate 
game is this: When you get a bottom. Ibrget about it. ^’ou 
had a t(»p two or three rounds ago — remember.^ I hc two 
balance each other; you are average on the two boards put 
together. 1 he boards coming up are new deals, unrelated 
to the ones that have gone before. The (*nly thing that will 
really hurt your score is remembering, rehashing and biwd- 
ing about the ones that gig away. 


Estimating Your Match-Point Score 

.‘\n expert duplicate player has a pretty good idea of where 
he stands on every board he plays. At every stage of the game 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN DUPLICATE BRIDGE 

he knows whether he is above average, below average, or 
just about average. Sometimes a good estimator, at the end 
of a long session, can guess his final score within a point or 
two. 

The first step in estimating is to know what is average on 
each board. Average is always half the top score, and top 
score is one less than the number of tables in play. Thus, in a 
ten-table game, 9 match-points are maximum on a board 
and match-points are average on a board. 

After each hand, you will be able to view' all four hands 
around the table, and this should tell you the best possible 
result for your side. If you have appraised the field prop»*rly, 
you will also know what a iu)rmal result for your side would 
be — that is, what the other pairs playing in your direction 
have probably done. 

If you have done the best you could do on your cards, on .1 
board which has produced some competitive bidding and on 
which there is some choice as to your final contract or the 
play of it, you estimate a bcttcr-than-average score- about 
one match-point above average in a seven or eight-table 
game and about two points above average in a ten- or twelve- 
table game. 

If you have made a mistake, or landed in a slightly inferior 
contract, you take a below-average score. 

And if the hand is a cut-and-dried one on which you ha\e 
done as well as ptossible, but have had no problems — ibr ex- 
ample, a hand on which a four-spade contract is easy to reach 
and can hardly fail to be made — you take an average score. 

Are You an Optimist or a Pessimist? 

Be chary of counting on getting a top unless your scf>re is 
something completely out of the ordinary- as, for example, 
if you set the opponents i,.joo when you could not make a 
slam. It’s safer to estimate about one match-point less than 
top— 8 match-points instead of 9, in a ten-table game. Like- 
wise avoid being too downhearted when you have a .seem- 
ingly bad score. If you miss a .sure slam in a ten-table game, 
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PARTNERSHIP UNDERSTANDING 

you should still expect to get a couple of points. There will be 
others who miss it too. 

Should you be an optimist or a pessimist in estimating your 
score? Nothing I can tell you will make you any different 
from what you are. If you are a natural optimist, you’ll 
usually estimate a few more points for yourself than you are 
going to wind up with. If you are a natural pessimist, you’ll 
often think you arc below average for the session when 
actually you have won the game. And you will probably never 
change. 

If ti -vclling score slips are used in your game, you will be 
able to estimate with greater accuracy from the halfway point 
on. If a board has been played four times before it comes to 
you, and you find that your .score has beaten two of the other 
pairs and lost to two of them, you have two out of four pos- 
sible points — exactly average. You will probably wind up the 
evening with ab. ut an average on that board, even if it has 
four or five more rounds to go. 

It should go without sayino that }ou must not delay the game 
with your estimating. Don't try to analyse the first board 
ofa round before you ha\ e played the second, .\fter the second 
board is finished, if the change has not been called, you will 
have time to take the hands out of the first board and examine 
them again. 


Partnership L 'riders tandi ng 

■Most important in a duplic.itc game is agreement and 
understanding betw'ecn partners. If you arc playing the sys- 
tem recommended in this book, which consists in opening the 
bidding every time you have a bid — even a light one — and 
raising when you have a raise, and overcalling or doubling 
when you have an o\‘crcall or a double, partnership under- 
standing will be enhanced if you stick by your system. Do 
not make your partner wonder if this time \ou have suddenly 
become timid and failed to bid when you should have. 

Don’t bid when you don’t have a bid, and don’t fail to bid 
when you do have one. Then your partner will never be in 
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any doubt as to what you have— and, more important, he will 
never be in doubt as to what vou don’t have. 

Fancy Tactics 

Traditionally, third hand is the ideal position for psychinij;. 
To bid a worthless hand in third position, jp|t because it is a 
good position for psyching, is likely to prove as unprofitable 
as any unsystematic procedure. It is true that you can often 
bid third hand when you would not wish to bid in any other 
position. Whenever you do make such a bid, howc\er, you 
should have a reason for it. ^'ou should be either calling a 
lead or preparing for a sacrifice. 

The following is a stupid third-hand bid of one diamond; 

^K6 ^932 ^1087542 

You don’t want your partner to lead a diamond and you 
don't have a bid. The following is an excellent third-hand 
bid of one diamond, regardless of the vulnerability; 

4K6 V932 fKQio8h2 4Jt> 

When you hold such a hand, you wfmld rather have a 
diamond lead than any other if the opponents play at no- 
trump; you are prepared to play in diamonds; anrl if the 
opponents decided to trap you and pass your diamond bid, 
you in turn are prepared to pass your partner's response 
whatever it is and wait for a double before you rebid your 
diamonds. 

As a rule, however, fancy tactics in dupli< ate bridge are 
warranted only when there is no doubt as to who will play 
the hand. When there is no doubt in your mind but that youi' 
side will get the final contract, you may make fancy bids to 
forestall an undesirable opening or to misguide the opponents 
on the defence. 

♦ AQyb VKQ82 ♦AK 4632 

You bid one spade on this hand, and partner responds two 
hearts. I do not say that I recommend a three-club bid, but 
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CUE-BIDS, HONEST AND FAKE 

1 would not call it unintelligent. Both opponents have passed; 
partner has bid a suit you can support heavily. You are justi- 
fied in believing that your partner will eventually play some 
heart contract. The three-club bid will be kept open /'it may 
not be forcing, but in view of partner’s two-over-one respoasc 
he will not pass it) and it may forestall a club lead which 
would be embarrassing. 

If there were any possibility that the opponents would play 
the hand, such a bid would be stupid. It might cause partner 
to open a ( lub and thus throw away one or more tricks. 

(lue-Bids^ Honest and Fake 

Such a Ihiiid as this on<* r)lfcrs a gr»od nppf)riunily to a non- 
vulnerable player to prepare either fru' a sacrifice or for 
defence against an opposing game ( ontract: 

♦ M ^085 ♦Q108754 

i;,a.st holds the abov<* hand, with his opp(ments vulnerable, 
and the bidding goes: 

Sorni WiNr North L.\si 

I ^ Pass 2 d|b 

hast bids three clubs. As a non-\ ulnerable bid it is not very 
dangerous. West may have enough of a heart or di.imond 
suit to find a sai rifice. If South ends at a spade comn<rt, a 
club opening may gain a irit k in defence. 

So the opportunity arises tr» U'^e the double-cross on a 
similar hand: 

♦ h VQJ1083 ♦Q108754 4 -^ 

Again the hand is held b\ a non-vulnerable Last, against 
an opening spade bid and two-club 1 espouse, l-.ist bills three 
clubs with a double purp<».se: The sacrifice opportunity is still 
there, and by pretending to be in a position to rutf clubs, he 
may discourage .\(»rth-South from bidding a slam, if it should 
happen that they can make one. 





)>SYCHOLOGY IN DUPLICATE BRIDGE 


Obstructive Bids in Duplicate 
Especially when vulnerability conditions are favourable to 
the opponents, good players look for stratagems to discourage 
their opp>onents from seeking, and perhaps finding, a good 
spot for a sacrifice. The following example is typical; in the 
fastest company it hjis become hackneyed by too-constant use 
and fools no one for vcr)' long, but it is still effcclivc. 

North-South vulnerable 
The bidding: 

South West North East 

I V Pass 2 N- r 

North holds: 

♦ 7 VKQ1063 ♦QJ84 ♦Ana 

North fears that East may have a spade suit which he w^!! 
bid if not discouraged, and at lour or five spades East-West 
may po.ssibly have a good sacrifice conir.tct. So North bids 
two no-trump to advertise general strength, which he (ioe> 
not have because he laejes spades. .North will eventiuilly retm n 
to hearts, of course, atud after another round of bidding ever\ - 
one at the table will probably know exactly what North was 
up to, and exaedy what sort of hand he ha.s. But b\ that lime 
it will probably be too late ft»r East to (onic in with a spade- 
bid, and at the time North makes his two no-trump bid neithei 
East nor any other player < an know whether or not the bid is 
genuine. 

Out-and’Out Psychics 

A bluff bid in a w'cak suit may be attempted when, Imm 
your hand, it appears that the opponents, rather than yom 
side, will surely play the hand: 

East-West vulnerable 
The bidding: 

.South West North Eas-i 

I ^ Double I 

North holds: 

♦ J63 ^10 854 
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OUl-AND-OlJT PSYCHICS 

Again 1 say that I do not recommend North’s one-spade 
bid, but 1 grant the logic of it. If doubled at one spade, North 
has sufficient support for diamonds to return to that suit. It 
appears that East-West will play the hand, solely because 
North is so weak: and the bluff spade bid may succeed in 
driving them out of their best suit. 

Stratagems of this sort, and their effectiveness, depend 
almost entirely up>on the person who employs them and the 
people he is playing agaiiLst. The art of beguiling one’s oppo- 
nent cannot be taught; I will not attempt to teach it. In dupli- 
cate bndge as in any other competition, or as in life, it is a 
knack and a talent. I endeavour only to warn my readers 
away from juvenile tactics which would not succeed even in 
the hands of a master of deception against the most ingenuous 
of opponents. 


N 
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CHAPTER XV 


TEAM-OF-FOUR AND INDIVIDUAL GAMES 

Total -point scoring is no longer mucli used in duplicate 
games. In a pair match, total-point scoring has to pn ducc 
two winners, one North-South and one East-West; so it was 
promptly dropped as soon as the ‘scrambled Mitchell’ was 
developed, permitting eighteen or mf)re pairs to play a game 
of reasonable length and still produce a single winning pair. 
In tournaments for teams of four, match-point scoring is 
equally a matter of convenience: Two or three sessions are 
sufficient to decide a match-point team tournament, while 
three to six days arc neccs.sary when total-pf>int scoring is 
used. 

It is a pity that circumstances have acted to eliminate total- 
point scoring from general use. Total-point duplicate is 
closest in character to rubber bridge. .\ total-point tcam-of- 
four match is the best test of skill that bridge players have yet 
devised. For eight people who want to play duplicate bridge 
at home, a total-point tcam-of-four match is incomparalily 
the finest of games; The length of the match can be adjusted 
to the exact number of hours a\ ailable (i ir play and no tourn.i- 
ment director or scorer or guide canh or schedules or scoiing 
equipment is needed. 

Comparison with Rubber Bridge 

I stated previously that the .strategy of bidding and play in 
total-point duplicate is almost exactly the same as the strategy 
of bidding and play in rubber bridge— almost, but still not 
quit<‘. 'I’hc two differenecs are: 
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YOUR ‘opposite NUMBER* 

First, every hand at rubber bridge is part of a never-ending 
series of deals, the scries you will encounter over the course 
of your entire bridge-playing lifetime. The fact that you are 
ahead or behind on the score for any particular evening does 
not affeel your correct bid or play. You should not take a 
dangerous gamble to recoup your losses, because in the long 
run the gamble stands to cost you points and to lower your 
lifetime standing. Lose two dollars to-night if you must, be- 
cause you can get it back next time, l o risk a ten-dollar loss 
for the chance of winding up fifty < cnis ahead will be costly in 
the long run. 

Hut duplicate, every match is a complete and 

self-sufri cien t unit and the object is to win the match. If you 
must lose it, it does not particularly matter how much the 
margin of’ loss is.^’hercfore, total-priint duplicate is strategic- 
ally identical with rubber bridge only at the beginning of the 
match. As phiv progresses, and you can judge from your re- 
sults how you probably stand, your strategy changes: You 
avend risk il you are leading, and court risk if you are behind. 

Tour ‘Opposite Number' 

1 he second dilference between the two games is in the 
human (‘lement. In rubber bridge there is no n^lationship 
between your labl<* and any other, while in total-point dupli- 
cate there is din'd comparison between the results at your 
table and at the other table where the same hands arc being 
play(‘d. Seated in your place at the other table, and holding 
the same cards you hole!, is another pla\(T whom you know, 
throughout the match you must keep in mind what your 
‘oppf>site nuinberi ^as our British cousins would call him is 
likeK to be doing with the cards you hold. 

In t otal-poin t as well as in mat ch-point duplicate, it seldom 
pays to play for swings, unless and until the condition ot the 
score makes it imperative that you do so. The most successful 
players strive for soundness, and wait until an opposing error 
gives them a chance to pick up points. T hey do not mak e 
gambli ng bids desujned to win the match on a 
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be cause that same bid may lose ih^ match on the same hand. 

So, when you ha\’e a good idea what your ‘opposite num- 
ber’ will do on a certain hand, it is not a bad idea to go along 
with him and thus to minimize the possible sw'ing. For ex- 
ample, you find yfjurself fourth hand after three passes; you 
arc vulnerable, and you hold: 

4 |^ A K X X V J ^ K lo X X X X X 

This hand isn’t quite a bid, in rubber bridge, conseciuenily 
(.since the basic bidding requirements are the .same in the Iw'o 
games'' it isn't quite a bid in total-point duplicate. lUil if you 
know that the same hand will be held by an opponent who 
has a match-point philosophy, and who w'ouldn't dream of 
passing such cards fourth hand, go ahead and bid a spade. 
Why not? At the w'orst you should break even with the (oppos- 
ing team. At best, you will find that your side can make a 
part -score and that 90 to 140 points might have been lost 
if you had passed. i Of course, you'll pass your partner’s re- 
sponse to one spade, whatever it is.'i 

I'his matching of the opponents* methods should be used 
only in borderline cases. If carried to extremes, it is a losing 
policy. Weaken tlie cards y(^u hold fourth hand, so \ou hav<‘ 
something like this: 

♦ QJ.XX VAQxx ♦xxx ♦Jx 

and it becomes unsound to bid. If your match-pf>int-minded 
friend chooses to bid on sucli hands, it is all to the good; it 
wall be on such hands that sooner or later you wall pile up a 
lead. 

In the total-point duplicate, honours count. Kspecially in a 
close match, they are likely to count enough to swa\ the 
result. Therefore you give more thought to honours than you 
do even in rubber bridge. You hold this hand : 

^ J X X ^AKQio ^Aioqx x \ 

and bid one heart. Your partner responds two clubs. Both 
opponents have pa.ssed. In rubber bridge your next bid would 
be two diamonds, for your goal would be safety above all. In 
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BIDDINO FOR HONOURS 

a team-ol-lour match you would bid two hearts. Your partner 
may have a weak hand on which he will pass either bid, and 
if so you would rather be in hearts. If your partner has a 
strong hand, the heart rebid is unlikely to get you in trouble. 

'I’his is an especially clear-cut case, because when the 
major-minor scoring cliflerential is added tf) the count for 
honours, the swing becomes of considerable importance. The 
difference between making three hearts with loo honours 
(plus 240) and three diamonds without honours (plus 1 10) is 
about its great as the difference between making a part-score 
t onti u t and going down one. 

Cihoice Between a Doubtful Game with Honours 
and a Safe Game Without 

When there is a (|ii< stion between bidding a doubtful game 
in a suit with ''' nuiiis. and a safer game in a suit without 
honours, u bei omcs 'leccssary to craint the possible loss and 
compare it with tin- points that the honours will give you. 
The follow ing deal < ainc up in a team-of-four match; 

♦ j 9 7 5 4 

▼ 7:, 

♦ .) 4 

♦ A K 3 

4 A t. J 

¥ K t 

♦ « 7 .a -• 

♦ U 7 4 

4 Qio 

4 A Q. ) 10 » 

♦ KU3 

♦ 98-’ 

The hiddinfi: 


Sooni 

Wf.SI 

North 


I ¥ 

Pass 

> ¥ 

Pass 


Pass 

:!♦ 

Pass 

4¥ 

P.»s^ 

Pass 

P;iss 


Soiiiirs four-heart bid was an out-and-out gamble to score 
the honours. North's jump rebid had made it clear that 
spades would be a good trump suit. 
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West opened the four of clubs and dummy won. The jack 
of diamonds w'as hastily led, and East put up the ace and 
returned a heart. South won with the ace of hearts, led to the 
ace of clubs, took his two high diamonds for a club discard, 
and trumped his losing club. Then he led a spade to get back 
to his own hand. 

West took the ace of spades and led his last club, on w'hich 
East was able to ditch his second spade. This lead shortened 
South's trumps so that when West go! in again (with the 
heart king' and led a diamond. East was left with a long 
trump and the setting trick. 

South could have played better, but this did not altei the 
fact that four spades would have been made easily. 

How bad was South's losing gamble.' The answer de j^ends 
partly on vulnerability. In total-point duplicate it costs mon' 
to lose a vulnerable game than to lose a non-\ iilnerabh* game. 

Xot vulnerable, the game bonus is ;^o(». ‘fhe part-ston* 
bonus is 50. If you stop short of a game \r»u ( ould fia\e made, 
you ha\e lost only i^o points: if you go down at a game (oii- 
tract when you could have made a [>arl-sior(‘, \oii Ios(‘ iUv 
value of the part-.sc(>re, i jo, [)lus the v)-])oint s<‘t, a total of 
190. It is \cry close to an even shot, with the .idvantag(‘ 
slightly on the side of aggressiveness. 

But when you arc vulnerable and miss a game, \ou l»>se 
.}50 the difference between th<* f)Oo li>r game and the f)0 Ibr 
a part-score ' while if' you go dtnvn at a gam<* when you c'ould 
have made a part-score, you lose i.|o plus a n»o-point s<'t, 
a total loss of 2:|o. Here it is very clo.se to tw'o-io-one in favour 
of gambling for the game. 

Likewise, in gambling for honours, yf)u can afford to take 
more chances when \ou are not vulnerabh^ the loss, if the 
gamble fails, will be Ic.ss. When \ulnerable, lake the sure 
game. 

Will you be Doubled? 

The danger of being doubled must be considered on any 
doubtful bid, as in rubber bridge. Soinetimcs it is wise to try 
for a game w^hich may even go down two tricks, if the bidding 
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and your hand are such tlial neither opponent will be likely 
(o double. For example, after this bidding: 

S(jinn VVksi Norrni East 

I V 14 l^iss 2 4 

Pass 

South might bid lour hearts on this hand: 

4 X \ 4 Q..J X 4 K X X 4 ^ 

\orlh\s failure to give a I'rvc raise shf)ws that he docs not 
have .1 great deal in high cards, and the iour-heart contract 
might not make. l>ut neither opponent has bid very strongly, 
and neither c an ha\<‘ mm h in hearts, so the Idur-heart con- 
tract will not be doubled. If Xorth's strength, such as it is, 
happens to (it with South's tin* game will be madt*. Whether 
vulnerable 01 not, th<* pn>babie maximum penalty ' loo or 
200 points, respectively is not too much to risk in exchange 
for the ( luime at the* game bonus. 

When llu‘re is a chain c that the opponents t.in be defeated 
two tricks or mon* at the final coiura( t which is to say, at a 
contract w hic h n(»u nm t cither pass or double it is costly in 
total-point dupli( ale to overlook any doubling opportimiiies. 
The penalties mount up rapidly. \<it vulnerable, a three- 
trick set is an iiisignifn «int i ',0 point.s if not doubled, and an 
important ",oo points if doubled. \'ulncrable, there is a ^00- 
poinl loss ill letting tin* opponents take an undoubl(*d »wo- 
trick set. Cllose double^ in loial-pcnni play arc not cxlc ^ivcK 
costly when the (oniracl is made, provided the doubler can 
be sure there will be no ovei tricks, and provided he is sure 
there can be no redouble. .\ii example with both sides vul- 
nerable: 


South 

W'hsi 

North 

Hast 

• ¥ 

Pass 

< ¥ 

l*ass 

I N- r 

Pass 

♦ 

Pass 

2 N- r 

Pass 

3 N-r 

Pass 

PtTSS 

Double 



West held: 

4jx 4 k:jxx 4J109X 
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TEAM-OF'FOUR AND INDIVIDUAL GAMES 

Ck>unt his honour-tricks and he has no double; but con- 
sider the bidding and he has. Neither opponent appears to 
fit the other’s suits. South has no strong hand; his first rcbid 
was a weak no-trump. North has no strong hand; his two- 
diamond bid over one no-trump could have been passed, and 
with a powerful hand opposite an opening bid he would have; 
forced. Redoubles of doubled no-trump contracts are in- 
spired by long, s<tlid suits; neither North nor South can have 
such a suit, on the bidding. If South happens to squeeze out 
three no-trump, the double will cost West only I'jO points; 
but if South goes down two or three tricks, //nVw^r double 
will cost West 300 or 500 points. 


Watching the Score 

Constantly controlling team-of-four strategy is the con- 
dition of the score. This can be judged in two wa\s: First, 
from the comparison which usually takes place halfway of 
the match, and which permits all players to know how they 
start at the beginning of the second half. .Ms(j, from a player's 
own judgment of the results of the deals he has already played 
— whether his side has picked up points or has li>st points on 
them. 

Nothing is more di.scouraging than holding weak hands 
against which the opponents make an unbroken series of 
games and slams. Your score may slujw you to be 3,000 or 
4,000 points minus at your table, and you may humanly 
reach the conclusion that you are doing badly and must take 
chances to catch up. But it is a great mistake to be too pessi- 
mistic in such situations. ^'<jur icain-matcs, at the other 
table, will be holding the same good » ards that your oppo- 
nents hold against you, and will have the .same opportunity 
to pile up a big plus score of their own. The only time to feel 
that you are behind is when you have scored fewer [W)ints 
than your cards have entitled you to .score, or when by bad 
defence you have let your opponents s<'orr undesers edly. 
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DorCt Gamble on Freaks 

When far behind you must gamble somewhat to get swings. 
liui more the unusual the hands the less you need to gamble. Freaks, 
game hands and slam hands offer constant opportunities for 
swings; if you arc 2,000 or so behind and such a series of hands 
comes up, play conservatively and soundly and hope that at 
one table or the other your opponents will slip. 

The need for desperate tactics arises principally when you 
are about 2,(ioo behind and encounter a run of prosaic part- 
score hands which offer few scoring opportunities for either 
side. Su( h hands produce no big swings, and if in the course 
of the dull series one big hand should come up, you will have 
to stretch a point to reach a small or grand slam and win 
back a sizable package of points all at once. 

(rrand Slam on a Finesse 

Gambling on slams should not be o\erdnne, however. 
About the farthest \c»u should gti is to bid a grand slam which 
depends on a finesse, when in normal circumstances you 
would stop at six. Always remember that you cannot tell 
w^hat is happening at the other table, and the \ cr\- fact that a 
slam hand comes ahmg means that there is an opportunity 
to pick up 1,000 or 1,500 points. I liave seen cases in which 
one pair reached a vulnerable small slam in the wror', "uit, 
went down one, and would ha\e lt»st points if at the 

other table the same hand had not been stretched to a grand 
slam, down one. 

One thing you must do when you are behind: Bid aggres- 
sively in all cases. Any doubtful games should be bid. If there 
arc no games in the hands, you probably cannot overcome the 
opponents’ lead anyway. 

Be Bold When Ahead 

When you arc far ahead, your guiding principles are: Bid 
aggressively; and avoid any risk of a big swing against you. 
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TEAM-OF-FOUR AND INDIVIDUAL GAMES 

The principle that you should be aggressive when ahead is 
a very logical one. Just as you know you are ahead, your 
opponents know they arc behind. Your ‘opposite number’ 
at the other table will be careful to bid all close games and 
slams, because otherwise he cannot win the match. By bid- 
ding such hands exactly as he docs, you prevent his gaining 
on you: If the game or slam makes, you score as much as he 
does and maintain your lead. If the game or slam goes clown 
and you get a minus score, so will your opponents got a minus 
score and you still maintain your lead. When ahead you are 
never interested in picking up more points. All you want to do 
is keep the lead you have, or enough of it to win. 


Avoid Swings 


The avoidance of big swings is especially important when 
you have a big lead. Suppose you were i,f)Oo points ahead al 
the half, and have not thrown away any large number ol' 
points since. Then, with North-South vulnerable, this bid- 
ding occurs: 


South 

I V 
4* 
7¥ 


West 

« ♦ 

4 ♦ 


You are West, and hold: 


North 

3¥ 

4 N-7- 


Easi- 

3 ♦ 

.5 ♦ 


^ K QJ lo X X X X ^ Q,x X ♦ — X X 


Maybe your queen of hearts will win a trick and deleat the 
grand slam; maybe South will have a two-way guc.ss as to 
which way to finesse for the queen of hearts. If .so, the guess 
may be made correctly against you, for a score of 2,210, and 
your team-mates may misguess it and go down. This would 
toss away the match on a single board. It is far safer to avoid 
even the possibility of such a large swing by bidding seven 
spades, at which contract you can hardly go down more than 
400 points. At least, the 400 points cannot cost you the match. 

When the match is very close, it comes to resemble match- 
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BOARD-A-MATCH PLAY 

point play. You play all hands for over-tricks, since ao points 
here and 30 points there may decide the result. You reopen 
the bidding as you would in a match-point game, rather than 
let the opponents .score 1 1 o when you could go down only 50. 
National championship contests have been decided by mar- 
gins of 10 points. 

Board-a-Match Play 

In team-of-four play with match-point scoring, ever>' 
board represents f»ne point, and — as in a match-point pair 
game — there is m) relationship between any two boards. Win 
one board by 10 points, lose another by 2,000 points, and you 
will have broken even on the two. 

'I he strategy of board-a-matcli play is not identical with 
that of duplicate pair play, however. I herc is no ‘field’ to 
consider. Your score will be compared f)nly with the score of 
one other pair. 

Thercll»re you do not have cases in whii h you already have 
a gor>d match-point score, and you refuse even the slightest 
gamble to make your match-point score better. In board-a- 
malch games you play specifically to beat — or not to lose to 
— one other team. 

North 

♦ to (i 3 

V A K QJ y 3 

♦ Bl 

♦ 7 

South 

♦ Q«.5 

V 7 -^ 

♦ AQ63 

♦ K.QJr, 

The bidding: 

' Sou i H West North 

I ^ Pass I V 

1 N-T Pass 3 N-T 

Pass 

West opens a low club and F^ast plays the ace, returning a 
club. South cannot fail to make four no-trump at this point. 
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I'he question is, should he eventually risk the diamond finesse? 

In a pair game, such a finesse would be pointless. North’s 
jump to three no-trump, though correct, is unusual. Many 
players holding such a beautiful heart suit would get to a 
four-heart contract on the North hand. No score made at 
four hearts could beat the 630 points for four no-trump. With 
six or more match-points assured (on the basis of a lo-point 
top). South would take the guaranteed score at four no- 
trump. 

B ut in a board-a-matc h gam e no ^f^nts are guaranteed. 
One’s resul t d epends on wha t happens at one other table. 
Before settling for ten tricks at no-trump. South must dcv iclc 
what is probably happeni ng at tha t tabl e. . \re the opposing 
North-South pair the sort th a t will reach a t'oii- 
t ract , o r will they be in heart s? What suit will be opened 
against them? Will they fines.se in diamonds and perhaps 
make five-odd at no-trump? “^outh has no invariably eorrei l 
play in such a situation. 


Individual Gama 

.\n individual tournament is nothing more or less than .1 
pair game . .Nevertheless, there are different circumstances 
wliich must be kept in mind. 

First, there is -the fact that the partnerships will seldom be 
so good in an individual game as in a pair game. In a pair 
game the players pick their own partners and presumably the 
ones with whom they play well. In an individual game the 
player takes his partners as they come. 

Thus, the field should not be expected to reach the betst 
final contract with a great regularilv as in a pair game; there 
will be more tragedies due to partnership misunderstandings. 
Conservatism is the winning player’s keynote. ‘Playing l()r 
averages’ pays better than it does in pair cfjinpetition. A 
score which would be average in a pair game will usually 
turn out to be better than average in an individual game, be- 
cause some pair or other will have run into trouble. 

The other quality of the winning player in an individual 
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INDIVIDUAL GAMKS 

lournamrnl is adaptability to different partners; and this 
means no fancy bids, no delicate meanings that a good player 
on^hi to interpret, but may not. Make everything a% easy for 
ycjur partner to read as possible; remember above all things 
that although you may be confident and at case playing with 
him, he may not be equally at case with you. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


APPLYING THE LAWS OF DUPLICATE 

The laws of duplicate contract bridge arc in most respects 
identical with the rubber-bridge laws as regards procedure 
and the remedies for irregularities in bidding and play. Hut 
the organization, conduct and scoring of tournaments recjuire 
legislation on a great many matters that never arise in rubber 
bridge. 

The spirit of the duplicate laws necessarily diflers from the 
spirit of the rubber-bridge laws, in application if nf)t in 
phrasing. The fundamental dilference is this: whenever an 
irregularity occurs in a duplicate game, the interests of the entiie 
field must be consideied. 

To illustrate this; Pair 7 plays against Pair Pair 7 reaches 
a grand slam contract w'hich is obviously unmakablc because 
Pair 3 holds the ace of trumps. Hut Pair 3 revokes, and the 
penalty provided by law would give Pair 7 its grand slatn 
and a top on the board. 

It is obvious that Pair 3 deserves no consideration; it re- 
voked and should pay the penalty. Hut il Pair 7 is given its 
top score when it had reached an inferior contract, all the 
other pairs playing in the game will suffer. A toj) score on 
this board may give Pair 7 something like 130 match-points 
for the evening and permit it to beat some other pair which 
amassed 129 match-points without benefit of law. 

In such a case, the tournament director would be justified 
in awarding some ‘neutral’ score to pair 7— say 2 match- 
points above average. Pair 3 would still get its bottom, of 
course. Thus the offender would suffer, and the non-offender 
would be indemnified — but not at the expense of the field. 
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The Tournament Director's Powers 


Kxpcricm r has shown thr urgency, even in the smallest 
duplicate game, of appointing a non-playing referee and in- 
vesting him with autocratic powers. So the code says: ‘A 
Tournament Director shall be appointed to conduct and 

supervise the game or tournament All other persons ( on- 

cerncd in the condu( t, supervision, and scoring of a game or 
tournament shall act under the direction and authority of the 
'l oun.ament Direc tor. ... It is the duty of the Tournament 
Director, in person or through his agents, to arrange and 
niimb<T tables: to assign positions ... to direct the progres- 
sif)n ol players and movements of trays ... to score the game 
... to make all aniu)uncemen!s neces.sary for the information 
and guidance of the players ... to maintain order and clis- 
(ipline ... to inak'^ Mich rectifications of error of procedure as 
are neces.sary for the tontiiiuance of pla^ ... to administer 
and interpret the laws of du|)licate bridge and tournament 
procedure.' fo prevent abuse of this power, players have right 
of appeal from the decisions of the tournament director to a 
club or tournament committee and ultimately to the National 
I.aws Commission. 

fo protect the interests oi’ihe field, the introduction to the 
duplicate code says: 'In a dispute at rubber bridge there are 
only two parties concenud- the twf> partnei'ships the 
table. .\n arbiter need but weigh the actions and interests of 
the two sides. In most cases at duplicate three parlies arc 
( oiicerned - the two |iartne!>liips .u .i table and the rest of the 
< ontestant.s in the gaiiu'. It t .uinot be to<» mucli emphasized 
that the rournament Direc tor is therelorc bound to ai l in .i 
dual capaiity: as the first loiiit n\ jurisdiction, and as tfu 
)r(n€\rnt(itivt' of tfu' thmi fun l urthcr it is said ‘it an irregu- 
larity in fai t lauses no matc’iial ilamage, the 1 ournament 
Director should seek a course under law that will a\oid giving 
any pair an undue advantage as against the field . 
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LAWS OF DUPLICATE CONTRACT 
BRIDGE 

LAWS OF PROGRESSIVE BRIDGE 
LAWS OF PIVOT BRIDGE 


As agreed upon and promulgated by the Portland Club, t) c 
European Bridge League, the National Laws Commission nf 
America. 

The rules are published separately in book form by 'I'horiias 
de la Rue & C<o., Ltd., Lfmdon, for tlie Portland Club 

All rights reser\‘ed by Thomas de la Rue & Ct>., Ltd., includitig 
the right to reproduce these rules or parts thereof in any form. 

This Code, published in 1949, is the first International Dupli- 
cate Contract Bridge Code. 

The Laws of Progressive Bridge and of Pivot Bridge are also 
published in this'code. 

The Copyright in the British Empire (other than in the Western 
Hemisphere), the Continent of Africa, in India, Spain, Portugal, 
and all English-speaking countries in the Eastern Hemisphere, is 
vested in the Portland Club, Charles Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.i. 

The Copyright in all non-En^lish-speaking countries in Europe 
(other than Spiain and Portugal) is vested in the European Bridge 
League. 

The Copyright in the Western Hemisphere and in the Republic 
of the Philippines is vested in the National Laws Commission of 
America. 

Extracts from .these Laws either verbatim or paraphrased can- 
not be permitted without the sanction of the Authority holding 
the Copyright. 
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PROMULGATING BODIES 

THE NATIONAL I.AWS COMMISSION OF AMERICA 

Harold S. Vanderbilt, f^.B.E. Geoffrey Moit-Smith, Chairman 
Russell J. Baldwin Albert H. Morehead 

Walter Beinecke Harold C. Richard 

Maj.-Gen. Alfred M. C«ri'eniiirr, T.S.A. A. M. Sobel 

Lee Hazen Waldemar von Zrdtwiiz 


DL'PL1C:.\TK BRIDC;E COMMIIIKL I OR 
THE PROMULC;A riON OF I HE 
AMERICAN EDI 1 ION 

Ri'ssfilJ. Baldwin Gloitrey Moti-Siiith 

Ai.bf.rt H. Morehead A. M. Sobel 

HaROID S. \ ANDERBIL'l, C .B.L. 


CARD COMMi HEE 01 I HE PORTLAND CLUB 

Sir a. Noel MoBBi», K.CA’.O., O H.F. , (chairman 
L'l J. C. Craigif, M ( H. H Rens»ha\v 

Dk. N. \V(k>d Hii l j. O. Hastif. 

K. Hirst-Brown F. E. Perr\ 

Sir Guy Domvilie, Hi. (»K>tFREY Bitler 

Baron 1^. de Nexon C.oi G. G. J. Walahf 


EXLCl IIVI. COMMI I ILL 01 IHL LI KOPLAN 
BRIDGL LLACiUL 


Mr a. Noel Mobbn K,C A'.O , C) B.L. 
Baron R. de Nexon 
Emil Henriques 
J. Odry 

H. Dediciien, C.B.L Honoiarx >rririai-> 


(iREai Bk:iain 
1 rancl 

S\\ EDEN 

Bllgii'm 

Dfnmark 


1 UK S( :(>I*K ()1 TllK K.WNs 

lTu‘ Laws arc dcsivjnrd lo drfiiir coittc i pruccdurr and u» pro- 
vidr an adequate remedy in all r;i5cs whrir a player .u cidentally, 
carelessly or inadvertently disturl>s the pio|>er coui-st* ('t the game, 
or gains an unintentional but neverthcTesN unfair advantage. An 
otTcnding player should be ready lo pa\ gracit>usl\ any penally or 
adju-sted .score awarded by the ’rournament Director 
o 209 
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The Law’S are not designed to prevent dishonourable practices. 
In the absence of penalty, moral obligations are strongest. 

The object of the Proprieties is twofold: to familiarize players 
with the customs and etiquette of the game, generally accepted 
over a long period of years; and to enlighten those who might 
otherwise fail to appreciate when or how they are improperly con- 
veying information to their partners — often a far more reprehen- 
sible offence than a violation of a law. 

When these principles are appreciated, arguments are avoided 
and the pleasure which the game offers is materially enhanced. 


Part I 

DEFINITIONS 

.'\djusted Score — A n arbitrary score assigned by the louri. i- 
ment Director. 

Average — One-half the maximum match-point sc ore available 
to a contestant. 

Bid — An offer to contract to win at least a spetilied numl>er n|‘ 
odd tricks in a specified denomination. 

Bo.\rd — A duplicate l)oard, see .section 2; 01 the lour hands as 
originally dealt and placed in a duplicate l^)ard for play during 
that session. 

Call — comprehensive term applicable to a bid. a tlouble, a 
redouble or a pass. 

Contestant — 4 n an individual event, a player; in a ])air event, 
a pair; in a team event, a team. 

Contract — Sec section 22, 

Contractor — Declarer or dummy. 

Declarer — The player who for his side first bid the denomina- 
tion named in the contract. 

Defender — A n opponent of declarri . 

Denomination — The suit or no-trump named in a bid. 

Director — The Tournament DirccuM'. 

Double — Sec sections 24 and 25. 

Dummy— D eclarer’s partner. 

Event — A contest of one or more sessions played until a winner 
b determined. 

Follow Suit — To play a card of the suit led. 

Game — A trick score of 100 point.s or more made on one board. 

Hand— T he thirteen cards allotted to one player, or any part 
thereof remaining unplayed. 
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Honour— Any Acc, King, Queen, Jack or ten. 

Insufficient Bid — S ec section 23. 

Match-Poini a credit awarded to a contestant whose score 
on a given board is better than that of anotlier contestant 

Odd Trick— a trick won by declarer in excess of six. 

Opponent— A player of the other side. 

Overtrick— A trick w<in by declarer in excc.ss of his crmtract. 

Pair— 'IVo persons playing together throughout an event. 

Partner I he player wifh whfiin fjne^ plays a given board as 
a Side against tw(j other players. lie fic( upies'ilie opposite seat at 
the table. 

Pajw— A call of ‘no bid’ signifying tliat a player does not, on that 
occasion, elect to bid, double or redouble. 

Penai.ty (Iaro -See .sections ^7, h8 and 69. 

Plav - l o contribute a « ard to a trick, including the first card 
which is the Lead. 

Redo! 'HI. h - See sections 24 and 25. 

Ki-.V(iKK 'I o play a card of anolhei when able lo follow 
suit. 

Rotation '1 h. order in whirlt the turn to call or play passes 
from pla\e! to player, which is doc kwisc. 

Roi'ND ' Kac'h part of a session plased uitlioui inoveineni of 
players. 

Sr cTToN -A group f>f contestants playing independently of any 
otlier group so far as mt»veineni of boards and players is con- 
tcrned. 

Session--A silting at whii h a gn)up of b« >ards is m heduled to be 
play<“d without intermission fpi i-a inovemc*nt of boards and 
players. 

.Slams Cfiaiul Slam- -the umning of thirteen tricks b\ •»ne 
side: I..i(ile Slam — the winning ol'i\Nclve tricks by «»ne sidt . 

Sl'm-k:ii m' Bid -See section 23. 

Ti AM Two pairs playing in different directions at different 
tables, but iis a unit. Applicable regulali<‘nv mav permit teams of 
inr>rr than four members. 

Agcrkcate — Points scored in ac<oidan(e with the Scoring 
Fable, section o.j. 

I'rick - Sec section 47. 

Frump - Each card of the suit, if ain, named in the contract. 

Lndkrtrick— A trick by which declarer falls short of his con- 
tract. 

\^JLNERABiK — Siibjrci Co certain highei piemiums and penal- 
ties. 
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Part II 

PREI.IMINARIES 

The Pack-- Rank of Cards and Suits 

I . Duplicate Contract Bridge is played with a pac k of 52 cards, 
comprising i 3 cards in each of 4 suits. The suits rank downward 
in the order — Spades ( 4 b), Hearts Diamonds Cilubs 

( 4 ^). The cards of each suit rank downward in the order- -Ace, 
King, Queen, Jack, 10, 9, 8, 7, (>, 3, 4, 3, 2. 


7 he Duplicate Boards 

2. A duplicate lK»ard containing a pack is provided for each 
deal to be played during a session. Each bo ard is nui nbered and 
has four pockets hojd the four hands, designait^d North, South, 
£St and West respectively. An arro w indicates the^North hand. 
The dealer and vulncrabiliiN are designated as follows:^ 


North Dealer 

Boards 

» 5 

9 

13 

East Dealer 

Boards 

2 b 

10 

»4 

South Dealer 

Boards 

1 

1 1 

If, 

West Dealer 

Bfiards 

4 « 

12 

lii 

Neither Side X'ulnerable 

Boards 

I 8 

1 1 

>4 

North-South WilnciMblc 

I^ards 

.1 

12 

15 

East-West \*ulnerable 

Boards 

J 

9 

ib 

Both Sides Vulnerable 

Boards 

4 7 

10 

>3 


The same sequence is 1 epeaied for Ik)ard8 1 7-32, and 
for each subsequent ttniup of 16 Ivurcls. 


Assignment of I ahlcs and Stats 

3. Four players play at each table. Each table should be num- 
bered. Before a session l)cgins, the Director designates the North 
seat at all tables, assigns each player to a seat and instructs him 
where and when to move for subsequent rounds. Play <if a session 
fiegins upon a signal by the Director. 

^ Thh u lUr sy.Hiem adopted in America. Other rouiitricA may coiitimi«- »*' 
usy Lnards designated difTerrntly and uith different vrcpiencni. 
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The Shuffle and Deal 

4. Before play begins, each pack is shuilled and dealt face down- 
wards by the players at each table, one card at a time in rotation, 
into four hands of thirteen cards each. Lacli hand is then placed 
face downward in one of the four pockets (jI iIic board. A member 
of each .side must be present during the shullle and deal unless the 
Director rules otherwise. 

5. There must l>c a new shullle and a redcal if it is ascertained 
during the deal that the cards have l>een incorrectly dealt or that 
a player has seen the face of a c ard. I'lie Director may also require 
a redcal for any reason he deems snfiiricn?. 

6. Boards may be dealt or prearranged in advance only under 
the direction of the Tournament Oommiiiee or of a committee 
appointed by the Director. 


Tlacinii of Hoaids- Hnnoral of Hands 
hxfwstn^ Ca/d fUfoir f'o Auttion 

7. When a lui.ird is .ib<»ui to be pl.ixed, it is plated in tlic centre 
of the talde, \ yilli tlir arr ow po intin g to the direction c^esij^^^ 

North . After the four piivers are sejteci, each player takes the 
hand from the po< ket c orrespoiuling t** ins <»wn compass position. 
If a player, in so doing .ind Ijefure lM»king at his hand, exposes a 
c ard, it is tre.iled as improper information under section 20. 

8. rhe board is left in tlie centre of the table until the hands 

Itave liecn restored to their re^pet live poi keis after ih»' completion 
tif play. Thereafter no hand shall be removed from the un- 

less <1 member <»f racit side, or the Dircv tor, is present.’ 


Dui) to (ioiiftl (.aids 

9. Tpon withdrawing his cards fn»m the l>«»aid, and l:^lqre 
lookjng at the face of an\ of them, e.a< h pla\er should count liis 
cards to ascertain that he has exactly thirteen. A plaver should 
count his cards again after i oinpletion of pla\ , ju^i belore return- 
ing them i(» the board. 


* In play t»n Miiall tables it iiia> aH< * the bidautK » oniplcicd 

and returned on rompiriion of play. 
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Pari III 

GENERAL LAWS COVERING IRREGULARITIES 

Drawing Attention to an Irregulanty 

lo. 'rhc Director must be summoned as soon as attention is 
drawn to an irregularity. Any player (except a dummy who has 
forfeited his rights) may draw attention to it. To receive redress 
for an oppement’s irregularity, a player should summon the 
Director as soon as he becomes aware of it. The fact lliat the 
offending side draws attention to its own irregularity does not in 
any way aflect the rights of the opponents. 


En forcement of a Penalty 

11. The Director assesses all penalties, citing and explaining 
any option. 

12. When an option in penalties is provided either opponent 
individually (but not clutnmy) may make the selection. If the 
opponents consult as i<i the selettion, or if either (opponent indi- 
cates that the penalty should be waived, the Director may void 
the right to penalize. 


Assignment of an Adjusted Scotr 

13. Players do hot have the right to assess or waive penalties tni 
their own initiative; and no claim, payment or waiver of penalty 
by any player is valid until ratified by the Director. 

14. The Director may assign an adjusted score i or scores; cither 
on his own initiative or on the application of any player, but only 
when these laws empower him to do so or when in the Directfjr’s 
opinion: 

(a) These laws provide no penalty which wilfully indemnify 
a non-offending contestant for an opponent’s violation of pro- 
cedure or ethics or of a Propriety; or 

(A) No rectification can be made that will permit iir)rmal 
play of the lx>ard; or 

(c) An incorrect penalty has been paid. 

15. The Director may not assign an adjusted .score on the 
ground that the penalty provided in these laws is either unduly 
severe on the offending side or unduly advantageous to the non- 
ofifending side. 
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16. An adjusted score may be assigned by altering the total- 
point score on the board, or by the iissignment of zero or more 
match-points. The number of points assigned to the non-offend- 
ing side should not exceed the number required to offset the 
irregularity. The number of points assigned to the offending side 
may be reduced by penalty points. Penalty points and indemnity 
points need not balance. 

Wtong, Nuynber of (Mrd^ 

17. If the Director decides that one or more pockets of the 
board contained an incorrect number of cards, lie should correct 
it according to the hand records (if any are kept>, or by consulting 
players who have previously played the board, or, if it was incor- 
rectly dealt, by requiring a redeal. Me should then require that 
the board be played and scored normally, unless a player has seen 
another player’s card and the Director deems the information 
gained thereby of sufficient importanc e to interfere with normal 
play, in which case he should award an adjusted score, and mav 
penalize an offender. 

18. .‘\ missing card, when found, is deemed to belong to the 
deficient hand. It may become a penally card, and its owner 1% 
answerable for a revoke due to failure to play it. If the Director 
decides that each p^)ckei ^f the board coniain(‘d the correct num- 
ber of cards, the defeciiv*' trick law may .tp])lv. 

Playinti a It fori ' Boaul 

19. If players play a l>jard not deNignaied for them to play in 
the current round, the Dire* tor may requin' them to plav the 
» orrcct lx)ard against each other later, but: 

{(i) If none of them has previously plaved the board, he 
should alhiw the .score to stand. 

ib) Ifany of them has previously played the board, he should 
assign an adjusted score; but if play of the lH»ard h;LS been com- 
pleted Ix'fore the niiiitcr is brought to his attention, he should 
not reduce the actual score of a non-offending side. 

Improper Infofmation 

20. If a player rrieives impmper infviniiation' alxnit a lx)ard 
he is playing or has yet to play, the Direc tor should Ixr notified 

* Kxamplrs fif impr<>(frr information: infoi ;r* f l>v M ihr 

v^r<»nK haiul. hv overhrarinn < nlU «»r rrinark'i i»r .it .inoihrr t.iblt*, 

by partnrr'ii iinpruprr remark or improper gcslurr. In ^rrim: a r.^rxi IHoncinij 
to anoihrr player at one’i on-n table before the auition 
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forthwithi preferably by the recipient of the information. The 
Director shall require that the board be played and scored norm- 
ally, unless he considers the information gained of sufficient im- 
portance to interfere with normal play, in which case he may 
assign an adjusted score. 


Part IV 

THE AUCTION 

The Laws of the Auction are identical in Duplicate and Rubber 
Bridge except for the italicized parts of sections 21 and 22 and the 
addition of section 43. 


Duration of Auction 

2 1 . The auction begins for each player when he looks at his hand ajU r 
removing it from the board. The player designated by the board as dealer 
makes the first calf and thereafter each player calls in rotation. After 
the first call has been made, the auction continues until tlin*e 
players have passed in rotation. This closes the auc tion. 


Procedure After the Auction i^ (Hosed 

22. After the auction is closed: If any player has bid, the last bid 
becomes the cfintract and the play begins; if no pla>er has bid, 
the hands are returned to the hoard without play. The fact that no player 
bids is not cause for •a redeaL 


Bids 

23. Each bid must name a number f»rodd tricks, from one to 
sc\'en, and a denomination, and must supersede any previous bid 
by naming cither a greater number of (xld tricks or the same num- 
ber in a higher denomination. A bid that supersedes the previous 
bid is sufficient; one that does not is insufficient. The denomina- 
tions rank downward in order: No-Trump, Spades, Hearts, 
Diamonds, Clubs. 


Doubles and Redoubles 

24. A player may double only if the last preceding bid was 
made by an opponent and no call other than a pass has intcn-'cncd. 
A player may redouble only if the last preceding call other than 
a pass was a double by an opponent. 
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25. All doubles and redoubles are nullified by a proper subse- 
quent bid. If there is no subsequent bid, the scoring vdue of the 
contract is incre^ised as provided in section 94. 

Card Exposed During the Auction 

2(). If during the auction a player fares a c ard on the table, or 
sees the face of a card belonging in his partner: 

[a) If an Ace, King, Queen or Jack, ^^>r a lower card prema- 
turely led, or more than one- card;’ .'p«*iialt\ j the owner’s part- 
ner must pass when next it is his turn to call. Every such card 
must be left face up f)n the table until tiie auction closesj and 
if its owner is then a defender, it becomes a penalty card. 

[b) If a single card, lower than a Jac k and not prematurely 
led, there is no penalty. 


IMPROPER C:ALES^ 

IwpKipef Call l^mnatuteh Oieuallid in Rotation 

j"]. If a player calls before the penally f ir an improper call by 
his right-hand opponent has been enfirced, the auction proceeds 
as though it had lH*en .1 proper <all; ext ept that if the improper 
call was a bid of more than seven, or a doui)le or redouble made 
when onl> a pass nv bid could be a proper call, the auction pro- 
c<-cds ;ls though the impruper call had bcc^n a pass. 

a (.all 

28. If a plaver changes a call in an\ way and does so pra^ lically 
in the same breath, hi.s hist call stands, fherc is no penalty unless 
he has changed to an improper call, in which case the appropriate 
‘improper calls’ section applies. 

29. If a player changes a call in any way, and does not do so 
practically in the same breath, the change of call is void, and: 

If the first call was improper, the appropriate *improp)cr 

calls’ section applies. 

[h) If the first call wiis a proper call, either the offender must 

* If two ^or more; caixls are farrtl or seen al diflrrrnt limrs, rlau.NC .<2' applies 

u» Inilh f>f tiirin cvrn thoui;h <>nr has Ixfii picket! up pro\ u!ct! in i b). 

• All poiwiblr improper ralU .irr listed under ihi> heading. Calls not rccog- 
nizefi by nor dealt with in these laws are merely iinpmper remarks. T he auction 
proceed# a# if an improper remark bad not been made, unlr^'‘ the remark is 
sufficiently informative to warrant invoking section 20. 
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allow his first call to stand, in which case (penalty) his partner 
must pass when next it is his turn to call; or the offender must 
substitute any other proper call, in which case (penalty) his 
partner must pass whenever it is his turn to call. 


Insufficient Bid 

30. If a player makes an insufficient l)id, he must substitute 
either a sufficient bid or a pass.* If he substitutes: 

(fl) The lowest sufficient bid in the same denomination, there 
is no penalty. 

{b) Any other bid (penalty), the offender’s partner must pass 
whenever it is his turn to call. 

(f) A pass (penalty), the offender’s partner must pass when- 
ever it is his turn to call; and if the offcndini^ side become the 
defenders, declarer may require or forbid the opcnincf lead of 
a specified suit. 


(kill out of Rotation 

31. A call out of rotation is void. The auction reverts to the 
player whose turn it is to call; and: 

(а) If a player has passed out of rotation before any player 
has bid, or when it was the turn of the oppf>nent on his right to 
call (penalty), the offender must pa.ss when next it is his turn to 
call.® 

(б) If a player has made any call out of rotation other than .1 
pass listed in \a) (penalty*, the f)ffendcr’s partner must pass 
whenever it is his turn to call.* 

32. A call is not out of rotation when made without waiting 
for the right-hand opponent to pass, if he is recjuired to pass ijc*- 
cause of a law infringement, 

33. If a player, whose turn it was to call, calls before attention 
has been drawn to a call out of rotation by his left-hand opponent, 
the auction proceeds as though that op{xinent had not called. 


* A playn l^ oruitlrd to virc i tiis siit^siiiutrd t all idlrr llu* applu abir prnahicN 
have been stated. Any call hr may have sufiHtiiuir<l previnudv is void, unless his 
left-hand opponent has overrallrd it, in which rase ^r^ tif»n 27 applies. 

* Example; North (dealer^ 1 heart, South no birl. t he pass is void, and the 
auction reverts to Ea.st. After East has ralleci, South rnusi pa.ss. '1 herrafiei 
North and South may in rotation make any proper rail. 

* Example: North (dealer) i heart, .South 1 spade. I’he 1 -spade hid is void, 
and the auction reverts to l^st. .\fter East has called, .South may make any 
proper call. 'Fhereafter, North must pass whenever it is his turn to rail, but 
SqtJth may make any proper call whenever it is his turn to call. 
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Simultaneous Calls 

34. A call made simultaneously with another player’s proper 
call is deemed to he a subsequent call. 

Naming Bid Incorrectly in Doubling^ 

35. If a player in dciubling or redoubling names an incorrect 
number of tricks or a wrong demimination, he is deemed to have 
doubled or redoubled the bid as made. 

Doubling When the only Proper Call is a Pass or Bid 

36. If a player doublc*s or redoubles a bid which his side has 
already doubled or redoubled, (penalty/ he must substitute any 
proper call, and his partner must pass wliencver it is his turn to 
call. In addition, if the offender elects to pass, either opponent 
may cancel all previous doubles and redoubles. 

37. If a plaver doubles his partner's bid, redoubles an un- 
doubled bid, nr double*' or redoubles wh(*n there has ijeen no bid, 
(j>cnalty » the <ilfender must substitute any proper call, and his part- 
ner must pass whenever it is his turn to call. 

Bid, Douhlf 01 Redouble When Required to Pass — Bid of 
Mote lhan Seven 

38. If a player bids more lhan seven, or bids, doubles or re- 
doubles when required bv law to pass; the otfender is deemed to 
have passed, and penalty; the r^ffending side must pass whenever 
it is its turn to call, and if the nffender i)ecomes a defe»ider, 
declarer may retjuire or forbid the openim; lead of a specific a suit. 


Doubly Improper ( 'all 

39. II a player makes a call subject to penalty under two or 
more ‘improper calls’ sections, either section mav be applied but 
not both. 

('all After the Auition is Closed 

40. A call made after the auction is closed is cancelled. It it is 
a pass by a defender, or any call by a contracii^r, there is no 
penalty. If it is a bid, double or redcnible by a defender, (penalty) 
declarer may reejuire or forbid the other defender to lead a 
specified suit when first it is the latter’s turn to lead. 

* It ii imprufirr to ulatr ihc iiunibrr of iric k^ or the dciu>imnaiion in doiibli|^. 
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REVIEWING THE AUCTION 

41. A player who does not hear a call distinctly may forthwith 
require it to be repeated. There is no redress for a call based on a 
misunderstanding or on misinformation. 

42. A player is entitled to have previous calls restated either 
when it is his turn to call, or iifter the auction closes but before 
the opening lead has been duly made. His request should be re- 
sponded to only by an opponent. Dummy, or a player required by 
law to pass, should not ask to have calls restated, but may review 
the auction at an opponent’s request and should correct errors in 
restatement. 

After the opening lead, calls may not be restated, but de»>larei 
or a defender is entitled to be informed what the contract is and 
whether, but not by whom, it was doubled or redoubled. 


PARTNERSHIP UNDERSTAND! N(;S 

4j. A player may make an\ <'all or pla\ 'includini{ an imen- 
tionally misleading call such as a ‘psychic bid*, or .1 call »>r plav 
that departs from coinmonl) accepted (»r pr<‘\ iousl\ annouin rd 
conventional practice^ without prior annouiurinent, pim uh'd 
is not based on a partnership understanding. But: 

[a ‘ A player may not make a call or play based on a panntM - 
ship understanding unless the opposing pair ma\ reasonal)!'. 
be expected to understand its meaning, or unless his side has 
announced its use of such call or play l>efore cither member h.is 
looked at his hand. Detailed explanation may be deferred until 
the call or play is actually made. 

(^) If the Director dec ides that a side has been daiiitiged 
through its opponents’ failure U) explain the meaning of a call 
or play before or at the time cT its u.se, he may award .in adjusted 
score. 

(c) If a player is in doubt as to the significance of an oppo- 
nent’s call, or if declarer is in doubt as to the signifu aru e ol .1 
defender’s play, he should forthwith siimmcm the Director. II, 
after consulting the fippcments 'privately, if nec ess.iryi, the 
Director decides that the call or play has any spec ial or un- 
usual meaning, he should require the player wlio made the t all 
or play to leave the table and hLs partner to explain its meaning. 

{d) The Director, Sponsoring Organizatirm or Tournament 
Committee may forbid the use of such conventions as might 
place other contestants at a disadvantage, or the explanation of 
which might cau.se undue delay. 
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Part V 

IHE PLAY 

'rhe Laws of the Play arc identical in Duplicate and Ru!)ber 
Bridge except for the italicized parts of the text in the Play Laws 
of this code. 


(iommemewent of Play 

1.4. After the auctitiii closi*s, the dcfenoci ini dedarer's left 
makes the opening lead. Alter the opening lead dummy spreads 
his hand in front of him on the tabk\ fate upward and grouped 
in suits with the trurnj>s on his right. Declarer pla\s lK)th of the 
ct >ntractor's hands. 


Dummy's Rights 

Dummy Imfnoperly Playing ro fndiraiiriii (.aid 

.jj. Dunitny should wILtin fnmi all active toniment and from 
taking any active part in the pla\; except that. 

{uj fie may question players reg^irding revokes as provided 
in section 71 ; draw aitentitm i<i an irregularity, or try' to prevent 
one that is apparently about to l)e committed;* notify the 
Director of any matter that may afieci the legal rights of his 
side; keep count ol the tricks won and lo:>t b\ each side, and 
draw attention to the fact tfiat .mother pla\er's card played to 
the preceding tri< k has l>een [Kiinted in the wrong direction. 

(b) He may play the cards t»f the dummv hand as declarer's 
.igcnt and .is direc ted bv him. If dummy places in the j:....}cd 
piMiition a card that declarer did not name, the card must l)e 
withdrawn if attention is drawn to it before a card has l>een led 
to the next trick, .and .1 defender m.n withdraw a card played 
after the error but l>efore attention was drawn to it. If dummy 
prematurely t(»uc he,s or indicates a card, and the Director 
decides that such act was (»f assistance to declarer. » penalty . the 
Director may require or forbid declarer to play that card or its 
equivalent. 


Forfeiture of Dummy' ^ Rights 

4h. Dummy should not exchange hands with declarer, lean 
over to .Hce a defender’s card.s, leave his s(Mt lo waii h declarer 

' Lxamplr; Hr may warn hiirr aff.tinvi !i 1*111 tlir haiht. bin 

<*nlv when it is apparent that ilrilairr w aUnit to dn w*. 
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play, or on his own initiative sec the face of a card in any other 
player’s hand. If, as a result of any such act, dununy sees the face 
of a card in any other player’s hand; or if dummy looks at a 
score pertaining to the lx>ard in play; (penalty) he forfeits the 
rights granted by section 45 {a) and the Director may require him 
to leave the table until the play of the lx>ard is completed. If, 
having forfeited his rights, dummy: 

(rt) Is the first to draw attention to a defender’s irregularity, 
declarer may not enforce any penalty for the offence. 

(b) Warns declarer not to lead from the wrong hand, 
(penalty) either defender may choose the hand from which 
declarer shall lead. 

(r) Is the first to ask declarer if a play from his hand consti- 
tutes a revoke, and the revoke card is consequently withdrawn, 
(penalty) either defender may require declarer to substitute hi.s 
highest or lowest correct card. 


LEADS AND PLAYS 
The Sequence and Procedure o f Play 

47. The leader to a trick may play any card in his hand. After 
a lead, each other hand in rotation plays a card, and the four 
cards so played constitute a trick. 

48. In playing to a trick, each player mast if possible follow 
suit. This obligation overrides all other requiremenis r)f the laws. 
If unable to follow suit, a player may play any card. 

49. A trick containing a trump is won by the hand playing the 
highest trump. A trick that docs not contain a trump is won by 
the hand playing the highest card of the suit led. The hand win- 
ning a trick leads to the next trick. 

Played (iard 

50. A card in any hand is played when named as the one .1 
player proposes to play; but a player may change hi.s designation 
if he does so practically in the same breath, or if he designates a card 
which is not there. 

51. A card in any unfaced hand is played when it touches the 
table face upwards after being detached from the remaining cards 
with apparent intent to play; a defender’s card so detached is 
also played as soon as his partner sees its face. 

52. Unless touched for a purpose other than play cither mani- 
fest or mentioned, a card in dummy is played when touched by 

owner. 
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Taking Back Played Card 

53. A played card may not be withdrawn except: 

{a) To comply with a penalty. 

\b) To correct a re\'okc. 

(c) To correct the error of playing more than one card to a 
trick. 

(d) To substitute another card after an opponent has cor- 
rected a revoke, a failure to comply with a lead or play penalty, 
or dummy s placing the wrong card in the played position. 


Pre mature U ad or Play hy a Defends 

54. If a defender leads to the next trick before his partner has 
played to the current trick, or plays out of rotatifjn before his 
partner has played, (penally* declarer ina\ require the offender’s 
partner to play: 

(a) His highest card of the suit led; 01 
{b} His 1 j\N(si caid of the suit led; or 
.V < ard of anotb<T spei ified suit. 

If declar er h as played frtun biith ( actors' h ands, a defende r 
is no t subject to for playing LeToTe his j)artner. 


Lead out of I uni 

",3. A lead <»ui of turn may be treated as a correti lead. It must 
lie .so treated if the non-offending .side pla\> a card before atten- 
tion is drawn to the irregularity. ‘ 

56. If either defender requites dec larcr to retract his lead out 
of turn, the card wrcjngly led is leplaced without penaln ; ..id if 
declarer has led from the wrong hand, he must lead from the 
correct hand and (penalty' , if he can, a card of the same suit. A 
defender’s diMwing attentitm to declarer's lead out of turn is 
equivalent to requiring its retraction. 

57. If declarer requires a defender to retract his lead out of 
turn: 

(a) If it was a contractor's turn to lead, declarer leads from 
the correct hand and the card led out of turn liecc^mes a penalty 
card. 


* .\flrr an Irad b> ilir wiimi* drlVnilcr: a- dfrlait-i >houKi ni>i cx- 

IJcjsc hi.> hand; if he dcK-s inadvertrntlv icriinn applies; A' dviminv should 
not face hi.s hand until the i»lher defender ha.s led; but he should lace it before 
declarer plays frcun his own hand if declarer treats the lead out of luni a 
corrcei lead. 
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(6) If it was the other defender’s turn to lead, (penalty) de- 
clarer may forbid the lead of that suit, in which case the card 

>vrongly 1^ is picked up; or may treat the card led out of turn 

as a penalty card, in which case any card may be led. 

Simultaneous Leads or Play\ 

58. A lead or play made simultaneously with atiother player’s 
proper lead or play is deemed to be subsequent to it. If a defender 
leads or plays two or more cards simultaneously, he may play 
either card, and the other card becomes a penalty card. 

Inability to Lead ot Play as Required 

59. If a player is unable to lead or play as required to comply 
with a penalty, either because he has no card of the required suit 
or because of his obligation to follow suit, he may play any correct 
card. The penalty is satisfied, except in the case of a (>enalty card, 
which must be played at the first legal opportunity. 

Playing Before Penalty has hern Enfoued 

bo. If declarer plays from either hand before cnlbrt iiig a lead 
c>r play penalty, he is deemed to waive the penalty. 

61. If a defender plays to a contrac tor's lead out of turn after 
declarer has been required to retract it, the defender’s card b<*- 
comes a penalty card. 

62. A play by a member of the oflending side, before a penalty 
has been enforced, docs not affect the right of the non-offending 
side to enforce a penalty. 

EXPOSED CARDS 

Declaret Exposing Cards 

63. Declarer is never subject to penalty for exposure of a card, 
and no card of declarer’s c\'cr becomes a penal t>' card. 

64. If declarer plays more than one card he must designate 
which is hi.s play, and must restore any other card to his hand. 

65. If declarer exposes his hand after an opening lead by the 
wrong defender, and before dummy has spread any pan of his 
hand, dummy l)CComcs declarer. 

66. If declarer intentionally exposes his hand otherwise than as 
provided in the preceding section, it is treated as a claim or con- 
cmion of trick.s and section 88 applies. 
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Defender Exposing (Jards 

Uf. 11* a dcicndcr faces a card on the tabic, or sees the face of a 
card belonging to his partner before he is entitled to see it in the 
normal course oi play c)r penalty enforcement; any such card be- 
comes a penalty card, except as otherwise provided in these laws.' 

Disposition of a Penalty Card 

08 . A penalty card must be left face upward on the table until 
played. A defender should not pick up a penalty card and restore, 
it to his hand; hut if he docs so, and if declarer plays from his own 
hand or dummy before requiring that the card be faced on the 
table again, such card ceases to be a penalty card. 

69. A penalty card must be played at the first opportunity, 
whether in leading, following suit, discarding or trumping. The 
play <if a penaltN card is always subject if) the obligation to follow 
suit, or to romj)l\ with a lead 01 play penalty. II a defender can 
play two or more f>enaltv ( ard’^, declarer may designate which 
one is tf» hr jdayed. 

Dt fender Improperly Iwpo^iu^ lus Hand 

70. li a defender iinpniperly exposes his remaining card or 
< aids, declarer may tie*u the leinaining cards of either defender 
as penalty card''. The h.uid f)f the other delender, if exposed, may 
be picked u|). 


IHK REVOKK- 

Inqiane^ Pti^ardinti a Reiokr 

71. An> pla\er, including dummy, may ask a player has 
failed to follow suit whether he has a card of the suit led, and may 
demand that an opponent correct his revoke. 

< oneetino a Haokt 

~I 2 . .A pl.i^ er mu''i correct his revoke: 

Made in anv of the first eleven tricks, it aware of it l>efore 

it becomes established. 

* 1 .X( rptioii.N ic) ii<M» (17. \ » .lilt iru f>ui ol itiiii HM\ Im' ioaiiii •i.'* j corrctt 

If.ul, srrtioii or ina\ be pi* krd up, "»7 <3 . .^u <*xt>ONc*d mav not 

br iicatrci as a isrnaltv rani if dummv iinprotx*rl\ . •‘Oc non b . c^ra^^'S atirn- 
lion to it. 01 to ihr irrcKiilaritv that caused ii.s rxjxvMirr. 

* riir |H*nalty piovisKin> of the ic\f»kr law arr subject to section 46 ifduniins 
hai» forfnird his riRhts. .A claim of revoke dix^ not uarrent in^p ciitui of turned 
tricks except ,i'. |irrinitted in "ei tion> 78 and 70 
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(A) Made in the twelfth trick, if aware of it before all four hands 
have been returned to the board. There is no penalty for a revoke 
made in the twelfth trick and it never becomes established. 

73. To correct a re\ okc, the offender withdraws the revoke card 
and follows suit with any card. A revoke card from a defender’s 
unfaced hand becomes a penalty card; any other revoke card may 
be replaced without penalty. The non-offending side may with- 
draw any card it played after the revoke but before attention was 
drawn to it. 


Acts that Establish a Revoke 

74. A revoke in any of the first eleven tricks becomes established 
when the offender or his partner leads or plays to a subsequent 
trick or signifies his intention of doing so by naming a card, 1)\ 
claiming or conceding a trick, t»r by e.xposing a hand. 

Procedure When a Revoke is Established 

75. When a revoke is established, tlu‘ revoke trir k stands as 
played. It counts in transferring tricks as a trick won ‘.iftc’r the 
revoke’. 

76. If a revoke becomes established, (penalty) after pla\ ceases 
two tricks are transferred to the non-offending side if the revoking 
side has won two or more tricks after the revoke. One trick only 
is transferred if the revoking side wins but (iiic trick after the re- 
voke. I'here is no penalty for «'in established revoke; 

fa) If the revoking side wins no trick after the revoke. 

{b) If it is a subsequent revoke in the same suit by the same 
player. 

[c) If attention is first drawn to it alter the round has emlai and 
the board has been moi ed. 

(rfj If it is made in failing to play any card faced on the table, 
including a card from dummy's hand or a penalty c.ird. 


TRICKS 

Arranging Tricks 

77. After a trick is completed^ each player retains possession oj his lard 

and places it face downuard on the table directly in front of him. Each 

player {including dummy) should keep track of which side wires each trick 

by pointing his card, as he turns it down^ lengthwise towards the side that 

won the trick. At the completion of play each player's thirteen cards should 

have been arranged in an overlapping row and in the order played^ the direc^ 

tion of each card indicating which side won the trick. 

^ 
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Inspecting Tricks 

78. Declarer in cither defender may, until his side has led or 
played to the next trick, inspect the cards played to a trick. Except 
as above provided, or to aciount for a surplus or missing card, 
turned cards may be irispei led before play cea.ses only with the 
other side’s consent or at the diuntion of the Director. 

79. After phiy ceases, the tricks and unplayed cards may be 
iiispcclcd lo settle a ( laiin. 


Defective Trick 

do. If a hand lias played U)o many cards t«> a trick, or has 
omitted lo play to it, anrl if attention is drawn to the irregularity 
before a player of each side has played U) ihe next trick, the error 
must be rectified. A ( ard withdrawn from a defective trick, if 
played from a defender’s unfaced hand, bei omes a penalty card. 

81. If attention is drawn to a defective trick after a player of 
each side has played to the next trick, the defer tive trick stands as 
played, and: 

{a) A hand with too few cards plays the hand out with fewer 
cards than the other hands, does not play t*) the final trick (or 
tricks), and if it wins a trick with its last card the lead passes in 
rotation. 

(b) A hand witli too many cards forthwith laces and adds to 
the defective trick dnit without changing its ownership) a card 
it cfiiild properly have pla\ed to it. 

7 tick Appropriated in Error 

H'2. Anj? player^ subject in the ca^e of dummy to .section ./j . may 

demand that a card inn>f teeth p onied he turmd in the proper direction. 
Irrespective of how cards ate pointed, each trick must be citdited to the side 
that played the witmirn^ card. In case if disatireement, play should cease until 
the ownership of doubtful tricks n established, end if necessary the Director 
should be summoned. 


FAILURE rO COMPLY WITH A PENALTY 

83. If a player is able to lead or play a penalty card, or a card 
or suit specified by an opponent in conlorinity with an assessed 
penalty, but instead plays an incorrect card: 

(a) The offender must correct his error if aw are of it l>eforc 
he or his partner plays another card. It the incorrect card w;is 
played from a defender’s unfaced hand, it becomes a pen;ijiy 
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card. A card played from the hand on the offender’s left may be 
withdrawn if it was played after the error and before attention 
was drawn to it. 

(6) After the offender or his partner has played another card, 
the incorrect card may not be withdrawn, unless the Director 
rules that it shall be; or the Director may award an adjusted score. 


CLAIMS AND CONCESSIONS 
Concession of Inck Which Cannot be Lost 

84. The concession of a trick which cannot be lost by any play 
of the cards is void, provided the error is brought to an opponents a*ten’^ 
tion before the round has ended and the board has been moved. 

Concession of Trick U ’/nVA Has Been I l ow 

85. If a player concedes a trick he has in fact won by claiio- 
ing nine tricks when his side has won ten, or conceding defeat of 
a contract his side has fulfilled), the concession is void, provided the 
error is brought to the Director s attention within 90 minutes after the end 
of the session. 

Defender Claiming or Conceding Tricks 

86. A defender may show any or all of his remaining cards to 
declarer for the purpose of establishing a claim or concession. If 
a defender makes a claim or concession in any other manner, he 
may be liable to penalty under section 20. 

87. A concession of tricks by a defender is not valid unless his 
partner accedes. This provision does not preclude the enforce- 
ment of a penalty for a defender’s irregularitvjMir 

Declarer Claiming or Conceding Tricks 

88. If declarer intentionally exposes his hand, specifkaily 
claims or concedes one or mf#re of the remaining tricks, or sug- 
gests that play may be curtailed, it is deemed to be a claim by 
declarer; and: 

(a) Play should cease; and declarer should place and leave 
his hand face upwards on the table and forthwith make an 
adequate statement of his intended line of play. 

(A) At any time after declarer’s claim a defender may face 
his hand and may suggest a play to his partner. Declarer mas 
not cnlbrcc any penalty for an irregularity committed by a 
defender whose hand is so faced. 
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Determination oj Disputed Claims 

^^9* U opponent questions a claim or concession of any tricky the 
Director should be summoned forthwith and no action of any kind should be 
taken pending his arrival, f he Director determines the result on the boards 
awarding any doubtful trick to the claimant's opponents. Before determining 
said result^ he may: 

(a) Require the claimant to state the order in which he proposes to 
play his remaining cards ^ and foibid any departure from any statement 
made by the claimant. 

f h) Require or forbid play to continue. 


l>R()PRir/lIES (n IHL ALCIION 
AM) PLAY 

i hr I’roprlt I’rv ()( Uupli<'ai<* and Ruhher Bridge arr nrarlv 
i(icnliial. rxcrpi Ini ihr <iinissioii (il iin* Rubber Bridi<r propriety 
dealinv; with ronv<-iitiinis, which arr ( fArrrd l)y srriion 4 'j ofihis 
( odr. 

i' ! ) It i> rcprch<*n*siblr lo profit by informaiion j^aiiicd as a 
result of* an irregularity c«>i!unitted by one's own side lor which 
no prn.di), or a f)rnaliy inc onunrnsurate with the informaiion 
gained, is prescribed. 

It is impiojjci to ininnge a law deliberaielN , as by making 
an insufiii ieiil bid, whether t»r not a penalty is prescrii)ed. 

A pla\er should lefrain from: 
yO] Varying the formulae useil in calling;' 

[b) Calling'^cith speci.tl rmplia''i'J, intlcfiion, or intonation; 
fr) P.issing or doubling wiili ext cpiional haste or reluctance; 
(d) Making a c.ill with undue dcla\ which may rt^uli in 
conveying improper informat it »n to partner: 

(/') Indicating in any wa\ ai^proval or disapproval part- 
ner's call or play: 

if) (iiving In wt»rd, manner or gesture an indication ot the 
nature of the hand held; 

(ij) Making a re-mark or gesture or asking a question from 
which an inference may be drawn; 

(A) Giving iinauthtM*ized information as lo an incident of the 
auction or play; 


^ 'I hp rrroniiiirmlcxl i allini^ Ommilar in Cirat Bni.un aip: N*' avoid 

pasH^, 'one Hrarl*, ‘<»nr no-iriinip\ Minibir'. 
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lO N' oluiiteering information which should be given only in 
response to a question; 

(j) Requesting, except for his own benefit, a review of calls 
or of cards played to a trick; 

(A) An unnecessary hesitation, remark or mannerism which 
may deceive the opponents; 

(/) Calling attention to the number of tricks needed to com- 
plete or defeat the contract or to the fact that it lias already been 
fulfilled or defeated; 

(;w) Playing a card with special emphasis; 

(«) Playing with undue delay when the play does not ne<*d 
consideration; 

Detaching a card from his hand before it is his turn lo 
lead or play; 

(p) Watching the place in a pla\er's hand Irom wliirh lie 
draws a card, and drawing any inference therefrom; 

(^) Making gratuitous comments during the play as to tin- 
auction, the adequacy of the ccaitract or the nature* of the hand. 

It is improper to attempt to cemceal a revoke b\ revoking 
again, or to conceal a revoke card if a hand is not pla\ed out, but 
there is no obligation to call attention to an established revoke oi 
other irregularitv committed by .selfor paitnc'r. 

(5) It is improper to ph\y out of turn, carelessly or (»therwise. 
t 6 ) While it is reprehensible to allow- partner's hesitation, re- 
mark or manner to influence a call, lead or pl.i\, it is propc‘i to 
draw* inferences from an opponent's gratiiitons hc*si!aiion, remaik 
or manner, but such inferences are draw n at one’s own risk. 

(7) It is proper to warn partner against infringing a law of the 
game (e.g., against revoking, or against calling, leading or play ing 
out of turn). 

(8) All four players are responsible to see that each hand j)Ia\s 
a card, and but one, to eac h tric k, and should fortliw iih c orn*( t 
such an irregularity. 

(9) Declarer should play out all hands in whic h thc*re is an\ 
doubt as to the eventual outcome. 

(10) A player should maintain at all times a courteous manner 
towards his partner and cjpponents, and should refrain from words 
or actions w’hich would cause them annoyance or embarrassment 
or interfere with the enjoyment of the game. 

(i i) Bystanders should refrain from making gratuitous lemarks. 
They should not call allcniion to any irrcgulariiv or mistake, c)i 
speak on any question of fact or law cxc epi when ref[uested to give 
an opinion. 
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Part VI 

THE SCORE 

Duplicate and Rubber-Bridge scoring are the same, except that 
in Duplicate Bridge: Tth k-p(jints scored in <mtt hand do iKjt count 
towards making game in a subsequent hand; premium points are 
scored Tor making a part-score or game, myi for winning a rubber; 
honours are not scored in mate h-point })lav. 


Offuial Si Old I 

cjo. \n Oflicial Scoier, satisfactory to the Directea, must be 
appointc'd unless the Dire< tor serves alsr> as Official ScorcT. The 
OI!i( ial Scorer should !)e providc'd with mk h .issistants as he may 
need. 

Hayen Responsible fm Siorin^ 

qi. W hen phiy ceas<*s on each board, the Nc»rth player must 
calculate* the points scored by each side in accordance with the 
Scoring lablc* and must record such seca'cs on the scoring form 
pi’ovicled for the purpi»"<‘. 

i)2. I he East player must ascertain that the score cjf each board 
is Kjrrecth lecrjrdcd as tequirc*d by the succeeding section and 
must ih<*n initial it in the space provided on the scoring form for 
that purpose*. 

Recot dinii the St me 

i) p In rec oi*dmg the* st ore of c*ac h board, the Noi th pLi s ' . must 
supply the f)l lowing iieriLs: 

^ii) The number c>f the board played, and the position and 
identifying number of each pair \^or, in an Individual c oniest. ol 
each plaver*; 

{b) 'I'he conti*acl; or, if the boar d uas parsed out, an indica- 
tion to that effect ; 

(c) If the c ontract was doubled or redoubled, an indication 
to that c*ffect; 

[d) Declarer (North, South, East (»r West'll 

(«) 'fhe net tc»ial number of points won by either side on that 
board; 

and anv other items called lor by the scoring loini. 
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Doubled 



Ovet tricks 

Undoublrd, each 


Not 

\'ulnrral)lc V'ulnrrablt* 
Trick Trick Value 


Doubled, each 

too 

200 

Making Doubled 01 \ 

Redoubled Contract j 

,V> 


Undertneks 



Undoubled, eat h 


too 

Doubled^^^! . . 

too 

.^oo 

\ eac^ii su b.sequi*nt 

200 

JOO 


Redoubliiu^ doubles the doubled points for ( )veriricks and 
Undcrtricks, but df>es not alfe('i the pi>ints fm rnakiriL' 
Doubled Contracts. 


wj ( \ Trump Honours mmj 

Honours in ] ^ ‘ u . . vr 

One Hand ^ ^ Honours or 4 Acrs at Nf»- 


Trump 


^ o V Little, not vulneiablc joo, \ ulnerable 750 

g ^ and Won j Cirand, not vulnei able iooo» vulnerable 1500 
S p Making any Fart Score 5)0 

p Making Gatne^ not vulm-rable 300, \ulner«il)le ?)Oo 


Doubling and Redoubling do not affect Honour, Slam, 
Part Score or C>ame points. 

Vulnerability does not affect points frjr Honours 01 Tart 
Score. 

Points for Hoiifiurs do nf>t cr>uiu in matc h-poin t .scoring. 
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Duties of Official Scorn —Official Score 

95. The Official Scorer’s duties include; Preparing an Official 
Score, which sliall set forth each contestant’s score for each board 
and his score and rank for the session and for the event; posting 
the Official Score, as promptly and as corLspicuously as possible, 
for the inspection of the players; when time permits, examining 
I he scores recorded by the players, correcting scores that are 
patently incorrect, and returning for verification or correction 
scores that may be incorrect. 

lime Limits Jot ( Correction of Scoring Errors 

(jh. A score may not l)e changed because of a revoke, section 
72 (b) or 76 (c), or because of concession of a trick actually won, 
section 85, unless it is claimed within ilie time limits prescribed 
by the applicable section. 

97. To change a score bc( ause a trick has been unjustifiably 
claimed or concedtTl underaction 84, 87 or 89, the trick must be re- 
claiincdfrom anopp(inent, 4 nd the Director summoned if necessary 
before the round has etided and the board has been moved. 

98. To change a score because an opponent has received im- 
proper informat i<in, section 20^ or h«'is fail« to explain a call or 
play, section 43 (i), a contestant must notify the Director within 
30 minutes after the end of the session. 

99. To correc t an error in recording or totalling a score, or to 
change a score because the cards in a board became interchanged, 
a contestant must notify the Director within such time limit as 
may have been established f«)r the correction of any such errors. 
It may be ikj less than 30 minute's nor more than 24 hours '^fter 
the posting of the Official Score. If no time limit is stated on the 
Official Score, it shall be the scheduled staiting time of the next 
session of play in the tournament. But no error may l>e corrected: 

{aj After (lie start of the next sessicni of an event, if its cor- 
rection would result in the elimination of a pair already playing 
therein. 

(b) Unless the Dirccicu’s attention is drawn to it w'iiliin one 
hour of ]V)siing the Offici.il Score of the last session of the last 
event of a tournament. 

Tabulating Match-Points in I\w 01 Individual Play^ 

100. Scores are tabulated in such manner that all .scores made 
on the same board in the same direciitut x North-South or East- 

^ This is thr American system. The organizers of lournaments in other 
continents may play their roumamcnis under other methods of scoring. 
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West) may be compared together. Considering only scores made 
by other pairs on the same board in the same direction, each score 
is awarded i match-point for each score identical with it, and 
I match-point for each lower score. When an adjusted score is 
awarded, each other contestant playing the same board in the 
same direction is awarded i match-point for his comparison with 
the adjusted score. 

Tabulating Match-Points in Team Play 

1 01. In match-point team play, scores are so tabulated as to 
permit ready comparison between the North-South and East- 
West scores of each team on each board. A team is awarded i 
match-point if the total of its Nprth-South and East-West scores is 
positive; i match-point if the totalis e?cactly zero; and no match- 
point if the total is negative. 

Determining Winners in Ufaich-Point Events 

102. The match-points awarded^^eacfi contestant are totalled 
and the contestant inning the ^clt^st number of match-points 
is declared the winagw. In case the cohditions of the game require 
that the contestantne .divided into sections or groups, announce- 
ment should be maaem advance whether there will be one win- 
ner recognized for the eAtire field, or a separate winner for each 
section or group. 

Determining Winners in Aggregate Events 

103. In an aggregate event the winn^I^is the contestant who 
has a better net score than any other contQtant with whom he is 
competing. 

Ties 

104. In a match-point event tiqd contestants share honours 
equally; but the Tournament Committee may, at its discretion, 
instruct that any tie be broken for the purpose of awarding prizes. 
In a qualifying round, a tie for last qualifying position must be 
broken to determine which contestant qualifies. 

Breaking Ties in Pair or Individual Events 

105. Every board which each tied contestant played is counted 
in breaking a tie, irrespective of whether the tied contestants 

' This is the American system. The organizers of Tournaments in other 
continents may play their Tournaments under other methods of scoring. 
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played the same or different boards, or in the same or different 
sections. On boards played by two or more tied contestants, i 
point is awarded a tied contestant for each board on which his 
match-point score is higher than that of another tied contestant.* 
On boards played by but one tied contestant, i point is awarded 
him for each one of his match-point scores above average, jr point 
for average, o points for below average. 'Flie tied contestant so 
awarded the greatest number of points takes prior i ank. 

B)eaking Ties in Match-Point Team hvents 

106. If the tied teams have met in direct competition: The one 
winning the greater number of match-points against the other 
takes prior rank. If the match-points between the tied teams are 
tied, the team winning the greater number of total points against 
the other takes prior rank. If the teams aie tied in both match- 
points and total-points, or if they did not meet in diiect f ompeti- 
tion, the team winning thi greater numbei of net total points on 
all boards takes prion lankj 

Breaking 'lies in Aggregate 7 coin Events 

107. Ihc team winning the gieatest nui^er of match-points 
on all boards played by both halves of boihK^ms takes piior rank. 


Part VII 

SPONSC\RING ORGAMZATIO.N 
TOUI^AMENT COMMITTEE 

108. Any organization ma) sponsor events or tournaments con- 
ducted under these Laws. 'Fhe Sponsoring Organization has the 
following duties and powers : 

{a) To appoint the Tournament Director. 

{b) To make advance an angements for the tournament, in- 
cluding playing quarters, accommodations and equipment. 

(c) To est*iblish the date and time of each session. 

\d) To establish the conditions of entry, and to accept or 
reject the entry of any player without assigning cause. 

' Example: If three conteslants tied and pla>ed the same board, they would 
be awarded 2, i and o points, if each had a different match-point scoie on it; 
or 2, t and It points, if one had the most match-points on it and the other two 
an equal but infcrioi numbei. 
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{e) To publish or announce regulations supplementary to, 
but not in conflict with, these Laws. 

(/) To appoint a Tournament Committee, to which it may 
delegate any of the above duties and powers; or, if it elects not 
to appoint a Tournament Committee, it may delegate any of 
its duties and powers to the Director appointed by it. 


Part VIII 

THE TOURNAMENT DIRECTOR 
Duties of the Director Summarized 

109. The Tournament Director*? include: listing the 

entries; selecting suitable moven£ftnt^&nd conditions of play, 
maintaining discipline and the ordem process of the game; ad- 
ministering these laws: assessing peiAtics and assigning adjusted 
scores; adjusting disputes; collectm|%cor$tS'bnd tabulating results; 
keeping custody of scores and rccords*> 'the Director should be 
provided with assistants he needs to perform the duties 

assigned to him or oth^r parts of the Laws. 

R^Sfying iErfon of Procedine 

no. It is the duty of the Director to rectify errors in correct 
procedure so as to continue the orderly progress of the game in a 
manner that is not contrary to these laws. To this end he may 
assign an adjusted score, require or postp^e the play of a board, 
or reserve his decision on any point of faeflbr Law. 

Calling Attention to Right to Appeal 

III. If for any reason the Director thinks that a review of his 
decision might be in order (as when he assigns an adjusted score 
under section 1 15), he should advise a pair of its right to appeal: 
but his failure to do so does not entitle a pair to any special con- 
sideration. 


Rulings on Agieed FaiLs 

1 12. When the Director is called to rule upon a point of law, 
procedure, or ethics, in which the facts are agreed upon, he should 
proceed as follows: 

{a) If no penalty is provided by law or dictated by his own 
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judgment, he should so advise the players, and instruct them 
to proceed with the auction or play. 

( 4 ) If a case is clearly covered by a law which provides an 
adequate penalty for the irregularity, he should assess that 
penalty and see that it is paid. 

(c) If the law provides an option among two or more penal- 
ties, he should explain them and see that a proper penalty is 
selected and paid. 

(d) If a culpable offence has occurred for which no adequate 
penalty is assessed by law, he may award an adjusted score. 


Rulings on Disputed Facts 

1 13. When players do not agree on facts essential to the Direc- 
tor’s ruling, the Direc^r /sttitild determine as nearly as possible 
what his respective rulmgVoqld be under each statement of facts. 
If he becomes satisfied*that|^^lias ascertained the facts sufficiently 
to make a proper ruling, hewould do so forthwith. Otherwise he 
should make a tempori^y ad^lstment based on the most probable 
statement of facts and should instruct the players to proceed on 
this basis, subject to their right to appeal fq^tl^l^rmination of the 
facts as provided in part IX. 


Adjusted Sco)€ in 
Substitution of a JVew Boaid 

114. In team play, if time permits, the Director should substi- 
tute a new board instead of assigning an adjusted score: 

(fl) If neither teanfis at fault, or if both have contributed to 
the error; or 

(6) If only one SiSe is at fault and its team mates have pre- 
viously played the board with a result favourable to them; or 
(r) If the team mates of the players involved have not yet 
played the board. 

The new board is played by both pairs of the teams concerned, to 
determine the score between them, but not necessarily by the rest 
of the field. 

115. In team play, the Director should assign an adjusted score 
instead of substituting a new board when one pair is at fault and 
the other innocent and the innocent pair’s team mates have ob- 
tained a favourable result on the board. In such case the Director 
should award to the innocent team: in match-point play, the 
match-point; in total-point play, the points it would probably 
have won if the irregularity had not occurred. 
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Procedure When Cards in a Board Becomes Interchanged 

1 1 6. If it is ascertained that the cards or hands in a board be- 
came interchanged during a session, the Director determines as 
closely as possible which scores were made on the board as origin- 
ally dealt, and which after the change. He divides the scores on 
that basis into two groups, and rates each group separately as 
provided in the two succeeding sections. 

117. In pair or individual events, each score receives the match- 
points allotted to it under section 100 plus i match-point for each 
score in the other group. The director may adjust the scores by 
another method, when empowered to do so by specific regula- 
tions; but in any session, whatever method he first uses in scoring 
a board in which the cards became interchanged, he must use the 
same method to score every other such bo2(rd in the same session. 

1 18. In match-point team events^ the Director determines in 
which cases both scores of the givijn teams were made with the 
identical deal. Such scores stand njsj^played. In all other cases, 
reference is made to the pair matcij^l^ints calculated as provided 
in section 100, ai^d: • 

{a) If both jwirs of a team are above average in pair match- 
points, or if oife is above and the other exactly average, that team 
is awarded oi»match-point. 

(6) If one pli^' is above and one below average, or if both 
pairs are exactly average, %hat team is awarded \ match-point. 

(c) If both pairs are below average^, or one exactly average 
and one below, that team is awarded no match-point. 

1 19. In aggregate team play between two teams the board is 
redealt and replayed by both pairs of both teams; and the first 
results on it are void. 


Discretionary Pother^ 

120 Where the Director’s procedure Js^^ot clearly defined by 
law, and particularly where he is given discretionary power as to 
the assessment of penalty points, or as to the magnitude of a 
penalty, he should follow these general principles: 

{a) Wherever latitude is permitted under the law, penalty 
or redress should be appropriate in nature and degree to the 
offence. 

{b) In doubtful cases, and particularly when the facts are in 
dispute, the original rights or most probable score of each side 
should be restored as closely as these can be determined. 

(c) No contestant should be given a material advantage at 
the expense of another, unless the offence of the one is clearly 
.established, and the other is in no way at fault. 
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Penalties in Individual Events 

1 21 . In individual events, the Director shall enforce the 
‘(penalty)’ provisions of these laws and the provisions requiring 
the award of adjusted scores equally against both members of the 
ofTending side, even though but one of them is responsible for the 
irregularity. But the Director, in awarding adjusted scores, shall 
not assess penalty points against the offender’s partner, if, in the 
Director’s opinion, he is in no wise responsible for the violation. 

Dimplinary ‘Pendlties 

122. The Director, in addition to enforcing the ‘(penalty)’ pro- 
visions of these laws and the provisions requiring the award of an 
adjusted score, should also ^assess penalty points for any offence 
which unduly delayS or obstructs the game, inconveniences other 
contestants, violates correctTjprocedure, or requires the award of 
adjusted scores. The' follow!}^ minimum penalty match-points 
should be assessed in match-point play for pairs or individuals, 
and equivalent pe»iaflv points in team or aggregjjle play, and the 
Dire( tor may increase them for flagrant or repeaAd violations: 

{a) For undue delay which inconvcniencq| other players: 

I penalty match-point. 

(b) For comparing -scores with g^hoth 6 i:.x: 6 ntestant during a 
session: 2 penalty match-points. 

(r) For discussion of the bidding, play, or result of a board, 
which may be overheard at another table: i penalty match- 
point. 

(d) For an eiror inf)rocedure (such as failure to count cards, 
playing the wrong b 0 ard, etc.) which requires an adjusted score 
for any contestant: ^halty match-points equivalent to 10 per 
cent of the inatch-poinM possible for one contestant on that 
board. If a non-offending contestant is required to take an 
adjusted score through no fault or choice of his own, such con- 
testant should be awarded an indemnit> equivalent to 10 per 
cent of the match-points possible for one contestant on that 
board. 

(e) For tardiness: after the first five minutes, 2 penalty match- 
points for each succeeding five minutes or fraction thereof. The 
tardiness penalty may be waived for the first session of an event, 
if the entries are still open. 

(/) For failure to comply promptly with tournament regula- 
tions, or with any instruction of the Director: 2 penalty match- 
points. 
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{g) For an improper or discourteous remark which may 
offend other contestants: i to 5 penalty match-points. 

Suspension and Disqualification of Players 

123. In performing his duty to maintain order and discipline, 
the Director is specifically empowered to: 

(a) Suspend a player for the current session or any part 
thereof. (The Director’s decision under this clause is final.) 

(A) Disqualify a player, pair or team for cause, subject to 
approval by the Tournament Committee or Sponsoring Organ- 
ization. 


Part IX 

APPEALS 

124. A player may appeal for a review ol any ruling made 
by the Director or l^y one of his assistants, pro\ ided that the appeal 
is made within 30 minutes after Xhe conclusion of the session. The 
appeal shall not be heard unless both m^bers of a pai]r (except 
in an individual contest) or a majority dQBUisam conrtirin appeal- 
ing. An absent member shall be deeifiu^^c^cur... 

125. All appeals must be madefthrodjj(lRfce Direc^.r If, in the 
Director's opinion, a player has inswfii^nWrouiids for the appeal, 
he should so advise him; a^d, if-he sti|M|rsists in the appeal, the 
Tournament Comniittee'^may'^esar|H®ciplinary penalty if it 
finds the appeal groundless. * 

126. If there is a Tournameifi^ConSRIttee, the Director shall 
refer to it, subject to section 127 (J), to hear and decide such part 
of an appeal as involves questibhs of (^t or the exercise of his 
discretionary powers. The Tournament ftpmmitte^may not over- 
rule him on a point of law but may ap^al fifi iHfcision on one 
(provided it does so promptly) to the jaXTOnal authority. 

1 27. The Director shall hear and do^Soio:*'' 

(a) Any part of a player’s appeal* dealing with a question of 
law; and 

{b) Questions of fact or of exercise ol his discretionary powers, 
but only if there is no Tournament Committee, or if it cannot 
meet without disturbing the orderly progress of the tournament. 
The Director may reverse any previous decision made by him or 
any of his assistants. A player may appeal (provided he does so 
promptly) to the national authority from the Director’s decision 
on a point of law made following a hearing held either by the 
Director or by the Tournament Committee. 

128. When the Tournament Committer or the Director hears 
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an appeal, the facts shall be determined first, but one witness 
should be heard at a time and all persons except the Committee, 
the Director and the testifying witness should be excluded from 
the hearing. When the Tournament Committee hears an appeal, 
it must accept as final the Director’s statement as to anything said 
or done in his presence. 

129. A Tournament Committee or national authority shall be 
the sole judge of its own quorum and the eligibility of its members, 
but no person should participate in deciding an appeal if he, or his 
partner or team mate in the event in question, is an interested 
party. 

130. When practicable, an appeal to the national authority 
shall be heard and decided verbally at the site of the tournament. 
Oth 'rwise, the Director shall promptly forward it to the national 
authority, together with a written statement of the facts as found 
by the Tournament Committee or by the Director, as the case 
may be, an expression of his views on the legal aspects of the case, 
and such supplemental wiitten statement as the appellants may 
desire to make. Decisions of the national authority shall not alter 
the rank of contestants in an event unless it is so expressly provided 
in the deci^ioii. 


REGULATIONS .OF THE EUROPEAN 
^•tt)GE LEAGUE 

Relation Between S^fmameni Committee and Tournament 
Hifector 

13 1. The Tournament Committee has jurisdiction over ad- 
vance arrangements fonAc tournament ; the Tournament Director 
has jurisdiqlipA over tt^nical procedure. The Tournament Com- 
mittee may instruct thSS pirector regarding the manner in which 
it wishes games conduced, provided such instructions are given 
sufficiently in advanc^o allow for piuper arrangements, and 
tournament regulations. In case of conflict, published regulations 
supersede recommendations b> the Committee, and the Director 
must inform them accordingly. Ihe Tournament Committee’s 
authority with respect to conditions ofplav ceases 24 hours before 
beginning of pla). Thereafter, the Director’s decisions legarding 
technical procedure are final. 

Qudlijyin}^ SesHou'i 

132. In events of two or more sessions, one or more of them may 
be designated as qualifying sessions, to select contestants eligible 
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for continued play in the remaining sessions. In such case> the 
Director should announce, before conclusion of the first qualifying 
session: the number of contestants to be qualified; the method by 
which they will be selected; and the extent (if any) to which quali- 
fying scores will count in the final standing. 

Alternates 

133. After the announced number of qualifying contestants are 
selected, all other contestants rank as alternates. When the quali- 
fiers arc selected from the field at large, alternates rank in order 
of their qualifying scores. When the original contestants are divided 
into several groups with a specified number to be qualified from 
each, the first vacancy in any group is filled by the next ranking 
contestant in that group. Subsequent vacancies are filled froin the 
group or the field at large as the Tournament Organizers may 
decide. 

134. If a contestant cannot play in a session for which he is 
qualified, or is not present when play is called, the Director scats 
the next ranking alternate. In a pair event, both partners must be 
present; otherwise, the pair forfeits its position and an alternate 
pair is seated. 

135. An alternate ranks as a temporary substitute for the quali- 
fied contestant until the signal to start the second round of play 
is given. Thereafter, the alternate assumes full rights, and the con- 
testant originally qualified "may not reclaim his position. 

Substitutes in Pair or Individual Events 

1 36. If a player duly entered in an event is unable to play be- 
cause of illness, urgent business, or Q^lir sufficient reasons, he or 
his partner may apply to the Dir^^S* .for permission to use a 
substitute. The Director may approve the substitute, subject to 
the limitations in the following section, if he considers that the 
reason is valid and that the rights of other contestants will not be 
jeopardized. 

137. The number of sessions for which a player may have a 
substitute is limited by the following conditions: 

(fl) In a one-session event, a contestant having a substitute 
for more than 50 per cent of the boards is disqualified. If the 
substitute himself played 50 per cent or more of the boards, he 
acquires the rights of an original contefifont. 

(t) In an event of two or more sessions (but without elimina- 
tion) a player having a substitute for more than one complete 
session is disqualified. 
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(c) In an event with one qualifying session, a player is not 
eligible for the finals unless he has played in approximately one- 
third of the qualifying sessitjfi. 

(d) In an event with two or more qualifying sessions, a 
player may not have a substitute for more than one full qualify- 
ing session. However, a substitute may qualify in his own right 
if he has not missed more than one full qualifying session. 

(e) No player may serve as a substitute if he has been pre- 
viously entered in the event. 

(/) Substitutions violating the above conditions, and all sub- 
stitutions not approved by the Director, disqualify the original 
player, the substitute and (in a pair event) the partner. 

The Director may make emergency substitutions when- 
ever necessary to the smooth operation of the game. If this re- 
sults in disqualification of any contestant, the latter should be 
notified at the time the substitution is made. 

Substitutes in Team Events 

138. In team-of-four events, each team is entitled to have five 
members.^ If only four members are registered at the time of the 
original entry, a fifth member may be registered later; but he may 
not be a player previously registered as a member pf a different 
team. If a team has registered five members, but only four have 
played, the fifth member may be changed by notice to the Direc- 
tor. If all five members of the team haVe played, and a sixth mem- 
ber is required for a valid jreason, the Director may designate a 
substitute; but the substitute may not be a player previously 
entered on a different team.;'\ ^ 

139. A team may designate which of its members will play in 

a given session, and in partnership; but a change in players 

or partnerships during may be made only by permission 

of the Director. 


PAR TY CONTR ACT BRI DGE 

Duplicate for Home Play^ and Competition Not in Duplicate 

The forms of Duplicate play described in the Laws are readily 
adapted to home play. Special games suitable to a small number 
of tables, or emphasizing the social above the competitive element, 
are described in the f^Iowing pages. 

For a single table, the available games are Replay Duplicate 
and Pivot Bridge (non-Duplicate). For two or three tables there 
* The organizers of*a tournament may permit additional members. 
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are Individual Games, and Mitchell or Howell Pair Games, and 
Team-of-Four Matches. For a larger number of tables, where it 
is desired to emphasize the social element, the popular game is 
Progressive Bridge, two forms of which arc herein described. 

Parts I to VI, inclusive, of the Duplicate Bridge Laws apply to 
all forms of Duplicate and multiple-table play — ^from the simplest 
Replay contest to the most elaborate championship tournament. 

Even in simp le home gam es, si^h as Repjay Duplicate, it is 
advi sable to appoint onej)articipant as Supervisor and to clothe 
mm with all the au thority of a Tournament Director. Experience 
has sho wn that wUhoufaj^uidinghand even a social game is likely 
toTie dcl^e^ or deadlocked by trivial irregularities. 


Rcplqy Duplicate 

Replay Duplicate is .a qip&st between two pairs. It is played 
in two ^^ipns, callcd^'the Origii^l Play and the Replay. 

The pla^rs tak6!.]places, one being desi^ated North. The trays 
(boards) are shuffled, j^nd arc played with the anows pointing 
North. Any number of trays is fe^iblc. 

A separate scoreslip is kept IbT each tray. At the close of the 
session the trays and scoreslips are laid aside yhere they will be 
undisturbed. 

At some later time, the same four players^j^ake the same relative 
positions about the table. The trays are replayed with the arrows 
pointing East. Again a separate scoreslip is kept for each board. 

The scoring may be by match points or aggregate points. If 
the former method is used, each deal is treated as a separate match. 
The pair having the better net score on a deal is credited with i 
point. The final scores are the totals of these match-points. 

if aggregate-scoring is employed, the two slips for each deal arc 
compared, and the pair having the greater plus or lesser minus is 
credited with the difference. The net scores for all deals, so deter- 
mined, are totalled, and the pair having tjje larger total wins the 
difference. 

Replay Duplicate is popular as a home game among foursomes 
that meet weekly for social bridge. It can easily be played in a 
continuous series of sessions. Half of the time in each session is 
devoted to the original play of new trays, and half to the replay 
of old trays. 

The game tends to become a test of memory rather than of 
bridge skill. To check this tendency the following measures are 
recommended: 

I . Do not play the trays in consecutive order. Choose the tray 
to be played next at random from the stack. 
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2. Avoid comment of any sort about the deal after its original 
play. 

3. Allow at least a week to elapse between the original play and 
the replay. 

It is sometimes desired to make the game a test of skill in the 
play alone. The bidding during the original play is then recorded, 
and for the replay this bidding is read to fix the contract and 
declarer. 

Individual Contests 

In an individual game, each player plays once with every other 
as partner, and twice against every other as opponent. 

The initial seating of the players in games for two or three tables 
is shv)wn below: 

Two TvlIHts 

A 

8 ^ 3 

4 

Thee Tables 

3 B 

9 

I 4 II 

The game may be conducted without guide cards, thus: 

1. Allow the players to take places at random. Reserve the 
North position at Table i for the Supervisor; this player is 
‘anchor’, retaining his scat throughout the game. 

2. From this schedule inform each player of his number, and 
tell him who is the player of next-low ei number. 

3. Announce that after each round, all players but the anchor 
will progress, each player taking the seat vacated by the player of 
next-lower number. (Player i follows Player 7 or 1 1, respectively.) 

A new set of trSP^s is play^ in each round. The set is played at 
all tables, the trays being circulated at convenience. The eight- 
player game requires seven rounds, with a total of 14, 21, or 28 
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boards. 1 he twelve-player game requires eleven rounds^ and the 
only feasible number of boards is 33 
The scoring of individual contests is explained m the Laws of 
Duplicate Contract Bridge 


Piogiessive Rubbet Budge 

Progressive Rubber Budge is a variation of the usual piogres- 
sive game It has proved increasingly popular, and may in time 
supplant the usual form It follows the methods of progression and 
change of partners described in the preceding laws, but the scoring 
is somewhat different 

Under this arrangement it is pieferable to plav eight deals to a 
round, or to fix the length of a round by a definite time limit- 
say 30 minutes If the longtlitf a round is determined b> a time 
limit, any deal which has IlMl^ijLtarted befoie time is up may be 
completed, but no new^ka,^ff^a^ be dealt 

Rubber scoring is As- many lubbcis as possible are com- 
pleted during the time allotted A lubber completed m two games 
carries a bonus of 700 points A three-game rubber cairies a bonus 
of 500 points If a side has won one game toward a rubber and the 
other side has not won a game, 300 points are allowed for the 
single game won If one side only has a part-store (a tiick-scoie 
totalling less than 100) in an unfinished game of an unfinished 
rubber, that side adds 50 points to its score. 

Vulnerability is determined by the state of the scoie and not 
according to section 9 of the Progressive Code A side is vulner- 
able when It has won a game and remains vulnerable until the 
conclusion of that rubber However, vulnerability lapses at the 
conclusion of a round and a new rubber is started at the beginning 
of each new round 

At the end of a round each playei enters on his tally only his 
net gam or loss — not his total score At the end of the session these 
net gains and losses are totalled and the player’s final sc ore, plus 
or minus as the case may be, is entered at the bottom of his tallv 


THE LAWS OF PROGRESSIVE BRIDGE 

Arrangement of Tables 

I The game is played by two or more tables of foui players 
each The tables are numbered consecutively from Table No i to 
the highest number 
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COMMENT 

It is customary to provide each table with two packs of cards 
having different backs. The tables should be numbered conspicu- 
ously for the convenience of the players, and each one should be 
provided with one or more pencils and a score pad showing con- 
tract scoring. 


Tally Cards 

2. Prior to the beginning of play, the game director or com- 
mittee prepares individual tally cards, one for each player. Each 
tally card bears a table number and designates a position (North, 
South, East or West) at the table. 

The tally cards may be drawn .4^1 random by the players or 
assigned by the game director, as-ta^refers. When play is called, 
each player takes the position by his tally card. 

COMMENT 

At mixed parties it is customary to arrange the tallies and seat 
assignments so that a gentleman will always have a lady as a 
partner and vice^veisa. This is accomplished by having tallies of 
two different kinds or colours, one for the ladies and .the other for 
the gentlemen. 


A Round 

3. A round consists of four deals, one by each player. When all 
tables are through play, the game director gives a signal and the 
players move to their positions for the next round according to the 
type of progression used. 

COMMENT 

Each round should take about 20 minutes and the average 
session of play is from 6 to 7 rounds. 


A Deal Passed Out 

4. Only four hands are dealt at each table, one by each player. 
If a deal is passed out (that is, if all four players pass at their first 
opportunity to declare), the deal passes to the left and both sides 
score zero for that deal. 

Method of Pro^iitession 

5. At the conclusion of each round, the winning pair at Table 
No. I remain and the losing pair move to the last table. At all 
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tables except Table No. i, the losers remain and the winners 
move up one table toward Table No. i. 

COMMENT 

The above is the standard method of progression, but this may 
be waived or altered to suit the wishes of the game director or the 
players. Special tallies may be arranged or obtained, assigning 
positions for each round in such a way as to give each player as 
wide a variety of partners as possible. Another method is to have 
the ladies progress one way and the gentlemen the other way. 


Selection of Partners 

6. At mixed parties, it is cuf^^Dmary but not essential for a gen- 
tleman to play with a lady pfi^^^and vice versa. If the standard 
method of progressions useJ^^fEe'' visiting lady at each table be- 
comes the partner of tSf gentleiriah who remains. 

If the players are all of the same sex, the four players at each 
table draw Q^rds to determine partners at the start of each round. 
The two new arrivals at each table draw first, and the one draw- 
ing higher has choice of seats and is the first dealer;^ the one draw- 
ing lower sits at the left of the first dealer. The two players who 
remain at the table from the preceding round then draw, the 
higher becoming the partner of the dealer. Thus all players change 
partners after each round. 

COMMENT 

Since the chief function of progressive bridge is social, it is pre- 
ferable to change partners at each round. However, if for some 
reason a pair contest is desired, the same partnerships may be re- 
tained throughout by simply progressing as described in Law No. 
5 without changing partners at the next table. Another method is 
to have the original North-South pairs remain in the same posi- 
tions throughout the game, and to have the East- West pairs pro- 
gress one table at a time until they reach Table No. i, and then 
go to the last table. In this case, the progression is followed auto- 
matically, regardless of which pair wins at each table. 


Draw for Deal 

7. Unless the dealer is already determined under Law No. 6, 
the four players at a table draw for first deal. The player who 
draws highest is the first dealer and may select either pack. 
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Progressive Bridge Scoring 

COMMENT 

With the exceptions specifically mentioned below, the scoring 
for Progressive Bridge is exactly the same as for Duplicate Bridge 
and will he found explained in detail in Section 94 of (lie Dupli- 
l ate Code. The most imporUint points to remember about the 
scoring are: 

Each deal is scored and recorded separately, and no trick points 
are carried over from one deal to the next. 

Game is 100 points for tricks bid and made in one deal. The 
game premium is 300 points, if not vulnerable, and 500 points, if 
vulnerable, and it is allowed only when game is bid and made in 
one deal. 

A premium of 50 points is score^for making any contract less 
than game. 'I’lns premium is inj&cwlimv to the value of the tricks 
made. Premiums for a small and grand are allowed only if 
l)id for. 


Sioimg Limits 

8. A side may not score more than 1,000 points in a single deal, 
except in the case of a slam contract fulfilled. 

COMMENT 

It is not correct to prohibit doubles or redoubles. The limitation 
of penalties avoids the necessity of this restriction. 


I ^ nine lability 

9. 'I'lie first deal of each round shall be played and scored as 
if neither side were vulnerable. 

The second and third deals of each round shall be played and 
scored as if the dealer’s side were vulnerable and the other side 
not vulnerable. 

The fourth deal of each round shall be played and scored as if 
both sides were vulnerable. 

COMMENT 

This is the most desirable method of determining vulnerability 
in Progressive Bridge, but if preferred all deals may be played as 
though neither side were vulnerable, or all deals as though both 
sides were vulnerable. In any event, the method should be an- 
nounced before play starts. 
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Recording the Score 

lo. One of the four players at each table is appointed to record 
the score. He enters the result of each deal on the score pad separ- 
ately and, at the end of the round, totals all the points made by 
each side. 

He enters on the individual tally of each player the points made 
by that player’s side and also the points made liy the opponents. 

COMMENT 

Correctly designed tallies provide spaces to record both ‘My 
Score’ and ‘Opponents’ Score’. It is important that both be en- 
tered on the tally, for otherwise the record would be meaningless. 


Compping Total Scores 

1 1 . At the conclusion of the game, each player totals his score. 
He also totals the scores of his opponents, as recorded on his tally, 
and subtracts his opponents’ total from his own. The difference, 
plus or minus as the case may be, is recorded in the space pro- 
vided at the bottom of his tally. 

COMMENT 

Let us suppose that a player scores 2,460 points, and the 
opponents score 1,520 points against him. This makes his net 
score 4- 940 for the entire session. On the other hand, if a player 
scores only 1,650 points, and the opponents score 1,940 points 
against him, then his net score for the session is — 290 points. Do 
not make the mistake of recording only plus scores, foi that 
method gives false results, and is likely to lead to improper doub- 
ling and redoubling. 


Determining the Winner 

12. The player with the largest plus score is the winner. Other 
players with plus scores rank in descending order followed by the 
players with minus scores, the one with the largest minus being 
last. 

COMMENT 

The method of awarding prizes is left to the discretion of the 
game director. At mixed parties it is usual to award one or more 
prizes to the highest ladies and one or more prizes to the highest 
gentlemen. 
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THE LAWS OF PIVOT BRIDGE 

Pivot Bridge is played by four (or five) players at a tabic. This 
form may be used for a single table or for large gatherings in 
which it is desirable to have each table play as a separate unit 
without progression by the players. 

The game is so arranged that each player plays with each other 
player at his table both as partner and opponent. There are two 
methods of play: first, four deals may be played to a round, one 
deal by each player, and the players change partners at the end of 
each four deals; second, rubbers may be played, and the players 
change partners at the end of each rubber. 

If four deals to a round are played, the scoring is exactly the 
same as in Progressive Bridge; if rubbers are played, the scoring is 
exactly the same as in Rubber Bridge., The laws given below ex- 
plain only the method of rotation in cl]|anging partners; not scor- 
ing, vulnerability, etc., which are covered elsewhere. 


Draw for Partners 

1 . 'riie players draw cards for partners and deal and for a choice 
of seats and pack. The player who draws highest is the first pivot, 
and he deals first and has the choice of seats and packs. The player 
who draws second highest is the pivot’s first partner; the player 
who draws third highest sits at the pivot’s left during the first 
round; the player who draws fourth sits at the pivot’s right; and if 
a fifth player is present, he does not participate in the first round 
or rubber. 

Changing Partners {For Four Players) 

2. During the first three rounds or rubbers, the players change 
positions as indicated in the following diagram: 


I 


I St round 


2nd round 


3rd round 


After tite third round or rubber, the players again cut for posi- 
tion and partners. 
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Changing Partners {For Five Players) 


3. If five players desire to play at the same table, they may be 
accommodated in this manner: 

For the first round or rubber, the players take the positions 
indicated by their draw for position under Law No. i . For rounds 
one to five, they take the positions indicated in the following 
diagram: 


2 


3 


4 


I 

5 out 

1st 


5 

.r 


3 


I 

4 out 
2nd 



I 

3 out 
3rd 


3 


4 


1 

2 out 
jth 



At the end of each five founds, the players again draw for 
positions and partners. 

COMMENT 

This arrangenlent permits each player to play with each other 
player once as partner and twice as opponent, and each player 
sits out one round in turn. 


Dete) mining the Winnei 

4. At the completion of each round or rubber, the player enters 
on his tally both his own score and that of his opponents. Each 
player totals his own and his opponents’ score separately and re- 
cords the difference, plus or minus as the case may be, at the bot- 
tom of his tally. The player having the highest plus score is the 
winner and the others rank in descending order according to their 
scores. 
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The Laws of Duplicate Bridge 

Law ioi. 

The Scoring Scale officially approved by the European 
Bridge League is shown below. 

Matches are considered to be drawn if in matches of 64 
Boards or more the difference does not exceed 8 International 
Match-Points, and in matches of less than 64 Boards, one- 
eighth of the number of Boards played, with a minimum of 
2 Match-Points. 

Li Multiple Team Matches a result is obtained by allocat- 
ing 2 Victory Points for a win and i ' Victory Point to each 
Team for a draw. 


EUROPEAN BRIDGE LEAGUE 

Scale of International Match-Points 
Difference on Board l.M.P. 


0 

10 

0 

20 - 

60 

I 

70 - 

130 

2 

140 - 

210 

3 

220 - 

340 

4 

350 - 

490 

5 

500 - 

740 

6 

750 ' 

990 

7 

1,000 - 

1,240 

8 

1,250 - 

1,490 

9 

1,500 - 

1,990 

10 

2,000 - 

2,490 

II 

2,500 - 

2,990 

12 

3,000 - 

3,490 

•3 

3»500 - 

3,990 

H 

4,000 and over 

>5 



